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No religion, not even the most catholic or cosmopolitan in 
its character, can claim an absolute unity and homogeneity. 
Christ’s teaching of the love of our Father in heaven and, as 
its consequence, of the brotherly love of men can in no way be 
an exception to this rule. This is too obvious a fact to need a 
demonstration. It is a well-known fact that even among the 
synoptists there are discrepancies as regards their respective 
views of Christ’s person and teaching; still more is this the 
case with the relations between them and St John or St Paul. 
The Christ of the Roman Catholics is more the world-ruler 
than the High Priest of the Protestants. I never think that 
Christianity, because of the manifoldness of its historical 
developments and varieties of personal beliefs, is not a unified 
religion. The unity of Christianity must be fully recognised, 
so far as it is founded upon the teaching of Christ and so far 
as its religion consists in a belief in the person of Christ. 


Truth is one, but modes of its expression cannot be so. The 
Vor. IV.—No. 1. 1 
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essence of Christianity is universal, but its adaptation to various 
hearts and heads needs a certain flexibility. ‘The function of 
each instrument in an orchestral performance consists in its 
harmonisation with the general concert, and at the same time 
in the playing of its own peculiar part. The whole concert 
cannot go on without respect to the characteristics of the 
different instruments; no instrument can enter into the 
harmony of the whole without consonance with the general 
theme. The question how the grand harmony of various 
Christian nations is to be accomplished awaits its perfect 
solution in the future. 

But Christianity is not the sole religion in the world. 
Leaving many undeveloped forms of tribal religions out of 
account, there is at least one religion which is, or claims to 
be, as universal in its character as Christianity. A religion 
which intends, as its ideal, to lead every sentient and non- 
sentient being into the path of immortality, cannot but be 
universal. A_ religious community which is ideally in 
communion with the Buddhas, the Enlightened in Truth, 
of the past, present, and future, cannot but be catholic. If 
Christianity is an absolute religion, not in its actual visible 
condition, but owing to the universality of its Gospel, 
Buddhism may claim the same as possessing a similarly 
universal ideal. ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to the whole creation”—that was the message of 
Christ to his disciples after his resurrection. The same mission 
was given by Gotama, the Buddha, to his sixty disciples, 2.e. : 
“Go forth on your journeys for the weal and the welfare 
of much people, out of compassion for the world, and for the 
wealth and the weal and the welfare of angels and mortals. 
Preach the Truth thoroughly glorious and proclaim a religious 
life wholly perfect and pure.” I am not in a position to 
convince those who think that Buddhism is a mere diabolic 
imitation of God’s religion of the truth of my statement. To 
the present writer, a student of religions bred in a Buddhist 
atmosphere, this striking similarity of the two creeds, at least 
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in their formal aspects, is a grave problem to be considered. 
Is the harmony of these two absolute religions not as much 
a question of the future as is the harmony of various forms of 
Christianity? Speaking more concretely, should Buddhism 
wholly yield its claim and mission to Christianity? Can a 
Buddhist nation contribute nothing to the civilisation of the 
world and to the progress of humanity without being con- 
verted to Christianity? Might she not remain Buddhist and 
be Christianised in spirit, and, in this way, enter into the 
world-concert of the future civilisation? On the other side, 
is it impossible that the Christian nations and the Christian 
civilisation, adhering to Christianity, should keep harmony with 
the Buddhist nations and the Buddhist civilisation ? 

These questions lead us first to the consideration of the 
fundamental characters of these religions. The difference 
between these two, which calls our attention, is the intel- 
lectual character of Buddhism and the emotional one of 
Christianity. If we characterise the former as a religion of 
intellectual resignation, we may call the latter a religion of 
hope and love and faith. Many critics have found the differ- 
ence between the two in the monotheism of Christianity and 
the pantheism or acosmism of Buddhism. Even admitting this 
kind of characterisation, we think it more scientific, in the study 
of religions, to look first to the main, feature of a religion and 
to its actual influence upon the human mind. The funda- 
mental teaching of Buddhism consists in the conviction of the 
pain and impermanency of every limited existence, and in the 
release from it. As a necessary step to this conviction it 
teaches the constituents of our bodily and mental life, and for 
the realisation of the ideal it practises meditation. The so- 
called Buddhist metaphysic, which mainly teaches these 
phenomenal aspects of our life, presupposes a long history of 
Vedic philosophy, which culminated in the contrast of the true 
universal self (a@tman) and the sensuous life (jiva). The en- 
lightenment of the pre-Buddhistic philosophy consisted in the 
abandonment of the empirical life and the realisation of the 
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true ego or the absorption into the highest being (Brahma- 
nirvana). The Buddhistic ideal of nirvana, the wisdom of the 
truth, the meditation leading to it, and the good conduct—all 
these teachings are founded upon the Brahmanic philosophy. 
Buddhism teaches the non-entity of the ego, and uses the very 
term dtman for the ego which is to be annihilated. But that 
means the transcendence of the empirical ego, which is made 
up of constituents, and after this extinction there remains the 
universal Bodhi, the highest, eternal life in Truth. (This 
point would require separate elucidation.) In this respect 
Buddhism is no heterodox branch of the Brahmanic philo- 
sophy and religion. Buddhism has grown out of the very 
philosophical soil of the Brahmanic wisdom. Though the 
powerful personality of the founder had given the religion a 
very strong impression of the faith in and the love of the Master, 
its enlightenment consisted in the intellectual conviction of 
the truth ; and the calm resignation of all worldly interests by 
the Master has become typical of a Buddhist saint. 

On the other side, Christ’s religion is a necessary out- 
growth of the fervent religion of the Jewish prophets. The 
idea of an almighty and omniscient Creator, the faith in 
Jahveh’s love for the people of Israel, the expectation of the 
day of God in a future not very far off—all these intuitive and 
emotional religious experiences of the prophets have given the 
religion of Christ heat and vitality. Though not without the 
melancholy tone of a Jeremiah and of a suffering servant of 
God, Christ’s religion, in its main feature, could not but be a 
religion of hope. Even his suffering shows no trait of weak- 
ness, but is predominant in its sublime and tragical character. 
In his last words, “ My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
there sounds in the background an absolute trust in the God 
who delivered his forefathers, his God ever since he was in 
his mother’s womb, whom he always praised and declared to 
his brethren. Christ’s religion of love and trust is a natural 
outcome of his fathers’ religion, and inherits the very essence 
of the Jewish monotheism. 
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Here lies an unmistakable difference between the religions 
of Buddha and Christ. The one has grown out of and com- 
pleted the religion of a serene, intellectual release from the 
evil of this world, and the other has likewise grown out of and 
completed the enthusiastic love of the Father in heaven, each 
respectively in its most universal and complete form. The 
two religions, viewed in their respective historical sources, 
show two uncompromising, if not contradictory, aspects of the 
religious experience of mankind. But are they, each of them, 
nothing but a succession and continuation of the Brahmanic 
and Jewish religions respectively? Buddhism cannot be 
understood without reference to the idealistic philosophy of 
the Brahmins, but yet it is not a mere philosophical teaching 
of nirvana. In the same way, Christianity is founded upon the 
Jewish monotheism ; but no Christian will think his religion to 
be solely a religion of Jahveh, the Creator and Ruler of the 
world, and especially the protector of the sons of Jacob. 
There is something more in each of them, and there lies the 
keynote of each religion. . 

The Brahmins believed in the Highest Being revealed in 
the mind of a sage (muni), but their Highest Deity is a pure 
Being which is at the same time pure Thinking (sac-cit). 
Though it revealed itself in the mind of every thinking sage, 
there was lacking the faith in a man in whom the “ Being- 
Thinking” was fully manifested. They aspired after the Logos, 
but the Logos in flesh was wanting. The weight of their 
religion falls on, to use Kant’s language, the ontological 
argument; the living moral proof was lacking. What was 
sought for in the observance of ritual (rta) or in faithfulness to 
holy tradition (satyam) became all embodied in the idea of 
dharma, and the very source of the Dharma was found in the 
essence of ego, the macrocosmical and microcosmical dtman. 
Buddha appeared indeed as the personification of the Dharma, 
or, to use a more Buddhistic term, of Bodhi. He was Bodhi- 
sattva as a seeker after truth, and his enlightenment, Bodhi, was 


expounded in his teaching, Dharma. As a personification or 
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incarnation of the Dharma he dared to teach that “he who sees 
Dharma sees me.” What he saw he" taught, what he was he 
revealed. His teaching and his wisdom were nothing but what 
he himself was in the quintessence of his personality. He is 
therefore called the Tathagata, one who has appeared as he was 
in reality, or, speaking metaphysically, as the personal manifesta- 
tion of eternal truth. If the doctrine of Buddha’s Dharmatman 
or Dharma-kaiya were not expounded fully in the primitive 
Buddhist faith, the necessary foundation of the doctrine was 
applied in the faith in his personality as Buddha or Tathagata. 

When we, conveying this idea, come to Christ, we cannot 
help noticing the same religious self-consciousness as implied 
in many sayings of his in the synoptic gospels, and more 
manifestly expressed in the Johannine representation of Christ, 
the incarnate Logos. Christ is the Son of God, not merely 
because he loved God as his Father, but because he was 
from eternity the very Word of God, by which God manifested 
Himself. He is not one who leads to the way, but himself the 
Way; not one who preaches truth, but himself the Truth, just 
as Buddha was the Way (Magga) and the Truth (Bodhi). 
Christ strengthened and completed the physico-teleological 
argument of God’s existence in the Jewish religion by the 
moral evidence of his own personality. 

Here we see in both cases personal moral evidence of 
religion in the persons of the founders. The Buddhist nir- 
vana is the outcome of a long course of metaphysical thought, 
and the Christian God is the Creator of the world, the Father 
and the King. But in each case the centre of gravity in the 
religious consciousness falls on the personality of the founder, 
living among men and leading them to the One who has sent 
him, or to the ideal which he saw face to face. Faith in a 
person like this means becoming, through him, one with the 
Truth he represents and living with him in love. That all 
may be one, one with the Father, one with the Son, and one 
with them, is not only the kernel of Christian faith, but the 
very essence of Buddhist belief. The faith (saddha) in and 
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the love (pema) for Buddha, the Lord, lead to nirvana and 
“pour forth into nirvana.” Not only the mind of Buddha, 
but the mind of everyone who has faith in him, who has 
become one with him in faith and love, pervades the four 
quarters of the world with thoughts of pity, of sympathy, of 
deep-felt love, and leaves no being outside. That is the sole 
way (ekaydna) by which every enlightened man, who is free 
from passion and egotism, goes and comes.’ 

I shall not minimise the differences existing between 
the two religions, but no one should overlook this cardinal 
affinity of faith in both. Christianity is certainly the 
absolute religion, i.e. the religion which requires for its 
existence no other assistance but its own truth, and the 
religion which teaches the only way to God by faith in 
Christ. Does this absoluteness necessarily exclude the truth 
and absoluteness of another? The existence of two absolute 
religions is seemingly a contradiction, and it seems that the 
claims of the one can only be established by the sacrifice of 
the other. Many a Christian of firm conviction has tried 
to explain the many apparent similarities of the ideas of 
other religions with those of Christianity by a theory of 
diabolic imitations. Here we must ask: Is the Satan who 
imitates God in His most important characteristics con- 
demnable? Are these “imitations” of Christianity by other 
religions always insincere and of bad intention, as the dis- 
guise of a devil in a monk’s garment? I shall not enter into 
polemic with these ardent believers in Christianity, but, as 
a student of the world’s religions, I wish to find another 
explanation for these so-called imitations, and especially for 
what I might call the Christianity in Buddhism. 

According to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Spirit also. 
That God is absolute needs no remark. There are three 
absolutes in Christianity; but these neither exclude one 


1 This means leaving the world at death and returning again, out of com- 
passion, in order to teach and save his fellow-beings. 
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another, nor melt into one. They are three in person but 
one in substance. Even among Christians there were and 
are many sceptics as regards this seeming arithmetical con- 
tradiction. This scepticism is merely a product of an over- 
rationalistic head which has no sympathy with the mystery 
of faith. Christ is the Son and God is the Father. Still, 
has not Christ taught that they are one, and that those who 
love God in the name of Christ are one with them? This 
oneness of different persons is neither physical nor individual 
unity, but union in faith and love. One who believes in 
Christ as the Son of God has communion with the Father 
of Christ by virtue of his faith. Christ’s Father is our 
Father, and just as the glory of Christ is the glory of the 
Father, so is our perfection the perfection of God. I called 
this a mystery of faith, but in reality it is no mystery. In 
daily life, the true love of husband and wife or of two 
friends transcends the difference of personality and makes 
both lovers feel one in their life. And moreover, this feeling 
is no mere subjective illusion, but the source of many a 
human activity. Where there prevails love, harmony, or 
faith, there is participation, communion, or union; and this 
union is possible only by virtue of the oneness of essential 
character or substance. The consonance of two musical 
notes presupposes the difference of scale, but at the same 
time the communion of sound-waves. This communion is 
only possible by virtue of the fundamental affinity of wave- 
motions. When we admit that there is union in different 
persons, and that one substance is manifested in different 
personalities, not merely as a difference of attributes but as 
a participation of the substance in full, then nothing obstructs 
our belief in the full divinity of each of the three persons. 
In this belief we have a right to call ourselves children of 
God, who can participate and realise the divinity of the 
Father in full. This is the source of divine authority in 
Christ’s ministry, and the foundation of a Christian’s belief 
in Christ as truly man and truly God. 
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Viewed in this light, does the absoluteness of the Christian 
religion necessarily exclude the same claim of another religion, 
whose fundamental faith is belief in a divine master? Anyone 
who accepts Christ’s personality as the true moral evidence of 
religious faith must admit, or at least sympathise with, the 
Buddhist faith in Buddha. One who sees Buddha sees the 
Dharma, the Logos, eternal Truth, unmade, unchangeable, and 
the source of immortality. If there were any difference 
between the Christian concept of God and the Buddhist 
Dharma, the fundamental and essential identity of the beliefs 
of both in the incarnate Divinity could not be left out of 
account. The differences are necessary consequences of the 
historical circumstances in which the two religions have grown 
up, and of the different demands of the peoples they were 
intended to lead; but the religious foundation of both is the 
same. If we call the Buddhist faith in Buddha’s person the 
Christianity in Buddhism, we may, with the same right, see 
in the Christian doctrine of the Logos the Buddhism in 
Christianity.’ 

A time may come when all the world will accept the 
Christian religion, but this will never abolish the difference of 
tastes or modes of expression. Eastern peoples will hardly lose 
thoroughly their inheritance of serene meditative faith. Their 
Christianity will never be the Christianity of a Jew, fervent 
and sometimes very exclusive. ‘The Greeks demand wisdom 


' A system of Buddhist philosophy founded upon the idea of the identity of 
Buddha and the Dharma has been developed in Japan into an enthusiastic 
faith in the incarnate Dharma. Another later development of Buddhism into a 
beliefin one personal redeemer, Amita Buddha, in whose representative acts and 
through whose grace men are to be saved, has struck a firm root in our country. 
These two forms of Buddha’s religion, the former called the Hokke (Saddharma- 
pundarika) and the latter the Jédo (Sukhavati) Buddhism, are no accidental 
modifications of it, but the developments of its religious essence. Japan, where 
these forms of Buddhism are most influential, is furnishing a good soil for the 
acceptance of Christianity. It is no exaggeration to say that Christianity was 
prepared for in Japan before the introduction of the Cross. On the other hand, 
no Buddhist will remain unastonished on noticing the very Buddhistic expres- 
sion of Christianity, as shown in Thomas 4 Kempis’ /mitation or in St Francis’ 
religion of humility and meekness. 
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and the Jews a sign; the gifts are diverse, but the spirit the 
same. ‘There are many paths and roads in forests and valleys, 
but those who have climbed up to the hilltop by any of these 
routes equally enjoy the same moonlight on the open summit. 
This is an old Buddhist proverb. Buddhists will never lose 
this spirit of toleration. There may grow in Japan a form 
of Christianity without Pope and without Holy Synod, but 
Buddhism will nevertheless hold its footing therein for ever. 

In short, we Buddhists are ready to accept Christianity ; 
nay, more, our faith in Buddha is faith in Christ. We see 
Christ because we see Buddha. ‘The one has come to us in 
order to release us from the fetters of passion and avarice, 
and to convince us of an ideal higher than any worldly good. 
His gospel was that of resignation, attainable by meditation, 
yet never leaving one to the dreamy quietism of pantheistic 
or nihilistic philosophy, but purifying human activity by calm 
enlightenment, and pushing one to the love of all beings by 
faith in an incarnate Dharma. The other appeared in flesh 
as Son of Man, to redeem us from sin, to recover us to the 
love of our Father, from a covetous attachment to our own 
egotism. His gospel was that of love and hope, but never of 
fury and vanity. He preached no wisdom, but the wisdom 
of his believers is holy and leading to the Father, purified by 
faith and strengthened by hope. 

The question of the future depends upon how fully the 
followers of the two Lords understand each other, and how 
the two streams of the civilisations nourished respectively by 
them in the West and the East can harmonise with each 
other and contribute conjointly to the future progress of 
humanity. The solution of this problem is no matter of 
merely abstract speculation, but of sympathy and _ faith. 
Just as at the fountain-heads of these two streams there 
appeared the Truth in flesh, the Faith in person, the realisation 
of this harmony in love and faith needs an incarnate person, 
representative of humanity. The person may be a powerful 
individual or a nation. If the appearance of Christ or 
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Buddha has not been in vain, if the two streams of civilisa- 
tion have been more than ephemeral, then we shall hope not 
in vain for the second advent of Christ or the appearance of 
the future Buddha Metteya. < 


Turning from this rather speculative side of our view of 
Christianity and the future of the world’s religion, we shall 
enter into the more practical and historical aspects of the 
problem. The most visible and tangible product in which a 
religion manifests its actual influence upon human mind and 
civilisation is art. The one thing which strikes most the mind 
of an Asiatic in Europe is the grandeur of religious architecture. 
It has not the impressive but overwhelming grandeur of an 
Egyptian sepulchre, nor the gigantic but extravagant magni- 
tude of a Mohammedan mosque, but grandeur in proportion, 
sublimity with harmony. The Gothic tower of a Strassburg 
or Rouen Cathedral, pointing imposingly to heaven, rising 
from among the roofs of human dwellings or along the undul- 
ating hillside, appeals to us as something grand and elevating. 
Standing among the pillars of a cloister like that of the 
Lateran, or sitting under the vault of a Cappella degli 
Spagnuoli, no one could restrain himself from uttering a 
prayer to Him, or singing in praise of Him, who has caused a 
pious architect to plan this or that .impressive building in His 
service. God does not dwell in a temple built by human 
hands, but there is the Divine exhibited to us in these har- 
monious grandeurs or in these serene beauties. At the same 
time, while we are impressed and inspired by the sublimity and 
beauty of the Christian architecture, we cannot but admire 
the same power expressed before us in the graceful temple of 
Horyiji or meditatively serene building of the Zen-Buddhism. 
I shall not enter into description of this Japanese Buddhist 
architecture, but the similar plan and idea, expressed, though 
on a smaller scale, in the Buddhist buildings, never fails to 
excite my wonder. Certainly there is a gap between the 
tastes of the West and the East, but it is not an unsur- 
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mountable one, when we examine into the very root of 
religious faith which has produced such similar grandeur and 
harmony. 

Passing over to another category of Christian art, we find 
painting, especially that of the Quattrocento, remarkable in its 
depth and vitality. In this respect, the works of the Quattro- 
centisti appeal to our inner heart incomparably more than the 
later European art, excellent though this be in execution. 
There is in them nothing comparable to the gracefulness of a 
Raphaelian Madonna, but these earlier artists knew how to 
paint the deep store of faith or emotion, to attract the 
beholders and to assimilate their hearts to the inner hearts 
of the figures depicted. One expects in vain to see the 
skilful shadings and colourings of modern French painters 
in Lippi or Bellini, but their naive sincerity and sometimes 
childlike freshness are truly products of piety. I find no 
necessity of saying more on this subject to the English 
public, whose taste is now much influenced by Ruskin and 
who are true lovers of Italian art. What I wish to enforce 
is the wonderful similarity existing between the art of the 
Quattrocento and our old Buddhistic painting. My im- 
pressions when I first saw Angelico’s Madonna in _ the 
National Gallery of London, and then in Florence, were 
simply the feelings I had when I looked at the old paintings 
of the Tak’ma school.’ Not only in intention and depth, 
but in treatment and colouring, they show a striking simi- 
larity. They depicted their piety in figures and colours, 
and have appealed to the heart of the same emotion. Their 
paintings were not for the sake of amusement or of dilet- 
tantism, but for worship. For them art was not a merry 
thing, but serious as life. It is a great misfortune for our 


1 This school of painting flourished from the eleventh century to the 
fourteenth, just coinciding with the rise of the two forms of Buddhism alluded 
to in the previous note. For the facsimiles of the paintings belonging to 
this school, see Selected Relic of Japanese Art (Kyoto, 1900-1905), Part iv. 
Plate 17, Part vi. Plate 13; and The Kokka (Toékyé, 1889-1905), Nos. 3, 25, 
61, ete. 
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Japanese painting that it is known in Europe only through 
the genre of an Utamaro or the caricature of a Hok’sai. 
But there will come the day when the European public 
will no more be merely amused with the genre, but will 
find the existence of deeply religious painting in Japan, 
and appreciate the sincerity of its intention. The stream of 
a similar faith will at last communicate through the inner 
heart, despite of differences of outward forms and materials. 

I write this because I think that art is the universal 
language of the human heart, and through that channel the 
heart of religion may be communicated incomparably better 
than through that of dogmas or of reason. If the kernel of a 
religion consists in and is founded upon the moral evidence, 
as brought forth in the personality of its founder, its outward 
realisation is manifested in its religious art. It is much to be 
regretted that Christianity is now known in the East only by 
dogmas and creeds, and European art only in its modern 
secular form. If the Eastern peoples were shown the artistic 
side of Christianity, and began to talk with pious Christians 
heart to heart through Christian art, they would be found far 
more ready to appreciate Christianity than the experiences of 
missionaries have led them to expect. 

As to Christian morality, I find nothing to add to Christ’s 
saying: “ None is good save one,,even God.” Here is the 
inexhaustible fountain of Christian morality. All moralities 
flow out of this one and only source. No long sermon, no 
deliberate ethics can open all the secrets of human conduct 
without this one key. Anyone, though poor both in knowledge 
and in property, imbued once with this one thought, is the 
richest in heaven. Modern ethics endeavours to exclude the 
idea of God or of the swmmum bonum from its sphere. But 
the bankruptcy of an ethics without this idea is too clearly 
shown in utilitarianism to need elucidation. Ethics without 
the highest good is a mere Lebensweisheit, and finally a 
Lebensklugheit. It justifies everything useful to the need 
of the hour, anything convenient to the Stdrkeren. Modern 
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European civilisation has too many riches and too great pos- 
sessions to follow Him whom God has destined to die in order 
to live. 

Buddhist ethics is blamed by its Christian critics as lacking 
the very foundation of morality, God. We do not use the 
expression God, never Jahveh; but there prevails in Buddha- 
dom an unmistakably idealistic element. of morality, i.e. esteem 
for a good higher than worldly happiness. “ Leaving the good 
and the evil (or, merit and sin),” is the motto of Eastern 
morality, ever since the rhapsodists of the Mahabharata sang 
the great epic in praise of virtuous warriors, ready to die for 
the sake of the Dharma. Their moral ideal consisted always 
in the highest good, transcending any merit or evil of human 
life. Buddha’s teaching of resignation was nothing but the 
realisation of this highest ideal. “This idealism,” said a 
Buddhist father,! “is the mother of all the holy men, and love 
(karund) is her daughter.” ‘Though this morality of resigna- 
tion has been much defiled in the course of its transmission 
through China, we Japanese Buddhists preserve, at least, an 
earnest aspiration after this ideal. “No evil,” said Shinran 
(1173-1262), the apostle of the Jédo Buddhism, “is to be 
feared, except disbelief in Amita’s grace; no good is to be 
esteemed, but faith in our Tathagata’s promise (pranidhdna).” 
A saying of another Buddhist sage, Nichiren (1222-1282), the 
founder of the Hokke Buddhism, which exhorts his followers to 
sacrifice everything to the Dharma, reminds us again of Christ's 
teaching. And these were no mere teachings, but the morality 
inculcated by them has tuned the actual life so deeply that 
self-sacrifice for the sake of one’s ideal has become the spirit of 
our national life. Applied to the morality of the warrior class, 
it has caused many warriors to die gladly for the sake of their 
lord or of the nation. Parents as representatives of heaven and 
earth, as is taught usually, are the most prominent objects of 
the ideal of self-sacrifice. This spirit of self-sacrifice is the 
vital force of our morality, and has manifested its power during 


1 Nagarjuna, in his Prajiia-paramita-gastra. 
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the present war most remarkably. Is this not a good soil for 
the plantation of Christian morality ? 

This remark leads me naturally to a problem, important 
for us, on the relation of Christianity to our national spirit, 
which has become a subject of controversy since the intro- 
duction of that religion into Japan. As is well known, filial 
piety is the cardinal virtue of Eastern morality in general, and 
loyalty to the sovereign was the chief point of Confucianistic 
teaching. ‘These two were completely unified in Japan. A 
Mikado, or Emperor, as the patriarchal head of the people and 
the benevolent ruler of the country, has been, since the begin- 
ning of our history, the object of loyalty and of a kind of filial 
piety at the same time. This morality has been brought to a 
clear consciousness by Confucianism, and then universalised by 
Buddhism. On this ground, the present Emperor, when he 
issued an edict on the morality of the nation in 1890, expressed 
his reverence toward the manes of his ancestors, and appealed 
to his subjects to hold fast to the virtues their ancestors had 
cherished under his fathers. Here is expressed what critics, 


both foreign and indigenous, call the ancestor-worship of the 
Japanese. This view has led, in 1892, to a hot controversy 
between the conservative thinkers and the converted Christians. 
The points of the controversy were formulated by its pro- 
pounder as follows :— 


1. Christianity pretends to be a universal religion and does not recognise 
national differences, and this contradicts the fundamental teaching of the edict 
which is strongly national and patriotic. 

2. Christian morality is founded upon a supernatural belief in Divinity, 
and this is contrary to the practical and naturalistic basis of our morality. 

3. The love of Christianity is universal and does not admit special virtues 
toward ruler and parents, and this is diametrically opposed to the cardinal 
virtues, filial piety and loyalty, as insisted upon in the edict. 


Christianity was accused in this way, and since that time 
both foreign missionaries and converted Christians have 
fostered a strong antipathy against these two virtues of filial 
piety and loyalty. That this representation of Christianity is 
a very erroneous and partial one, needs no remark; but at 
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the same time I find myself obliged to express my regret as 
regards the attitude of Christians toward the controversy. 

In order to make my position clear, I think it necessary 
to correct the misconceptions of many about the so-called 
ancestor-worship of the Japanese. We observe strictly the 
anniversaries of the deaths of relations, and these rituals are 
connected with the idea of family unity. Every clan in 
ancient times had its clan-deity (Uji-gami), and this nomina- 
tion is preserved in the worship of the protectors of villages 
and communities. One may call this cult ancestor-worship. 
But these family rituals are not observed in order to invoke 
the spirits of the dead, but rather to offer our homage toward 
them and to communicate our faith and merit to them. The 
expression ¢swijen means just a communion, z.e. the communion 
of our spiritual gain to them, who partake in our faith and 
virtues in the all-embracing spiritual community. This is due 
to the influence of Buddhism, and not a primitive conception. 
But that is our actual idea, and it shows how a religion of 
universal salvation could, adopting the primitive ancestor- 
worship, sanctify, universalise, and spiritualise it. On the 
other hand, the worship of protecting clan or local deities was 
never exclusively that of the blood-related. Omitting many 
historical evidences for the support of this remark, I say simply 
it was something similar to the hero-worship of the Greeks, or 
not seldom to the saint-worship of the Catholics. In modern 
times this kind of cult has gone decidedly into the background, 
and is not so much in vogue as represented by Lafcadio Hearn. 
If not quite so ideal as Carlyle’s, our hero-worship has been 
much elevated by Buddhism. Even among Shintoists, the 
adherents to the primitive religion, the spiritual unity of these 
worshipped manes of ancestors or of heroes is recognised. 
Some of them have even tried to establish, out of our traditional 
Shintoism, a monotheism much akin to that of Zoroastrian- 
ism. The imperial edict itself states, at its close, that this 
morality of piety and loyalty transcends the distance of time 
and difference of nationalities. This point needs a minuter 
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remark, but it lies now out of my scope. I must now content 
myself with saying that our primitive faith has been much 
elevated by Buddhism, and still has enough room to be purified 
by a more decidedly monotheistic religion such as Christianity. 

It is rather singular that Christians have not tried this 
purification and elevation of the Japanese moral and religious 
ideas by their love of the Heavenly Father, which is the 
root of all piety, and absolute obedience toward the Lord of 
heaven and earth, which is the root of all loyalty. None is 
good save God; but does the oneness of God exclude all that 
is good, not beside Him, but within and under Him? The 
field is ripe, the harvest is truly plenteous. Where are the 
labourers who know how to burn the tares and to gather the 
wheat into the barn ? 

To express my personal conviction in short, it is enough to 
say: Where there is the faith in Buddha, there may grow the 
faith in Christ. The two religions may preserve their re- 
spective traits, but they must share in the deep root of 
religious faith. Japan may remain Buddhistic, or be converted 
to Christianity, but she will in either way keep her own tone 
of national spirit and civilisation, and in this way play a part in 
the grand concert of humanity. 


This will be enough to state the cardinal points of my 
attitude toward Christianity. But as the editor of the Journal 
asks me to point out what I think to be the defects of 
Christian morality, I shall venture to respond to his request. 
What I wish to point out is certainly not the defects of 
Christianity itself; but there is one thing which strikes 
our minds as regards the actual tendency of Christians 
in Europe. It is the exclusiveness of their attitude toward 
non-Christian peoples. Apart from the theological or ecclesi- 
astical exclusiveness, there is manifest a moral one, especially 
in recent years. Not only ignorant monks or farmers, but 
the educated classes and influential rulers, see in the rise of 


a Buddhist nation the incarnation of Antichrist or a diabolic 
Voi. IV.—No. 1. 2 
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power. Everything, however good and beautiful it may be, 
should be extinguished, if it is not Christian. These words 
were addressed by an Emperor to his soldiers going to the 
East, and they were stimulated to commit murder for 
revenge, so that the peoples of the East might remember for 
a thousand years the terrible vengeance of Christians. These 
and similar phenomena are by no means products of true 
Christianity, but only remains of Jewish bigotry. The 
harmony and concert of the world’s religions and nations are 
made impossible by this un-Christian Christianity. If we 
should be threatened by a bigotry like this, we are ready to 
stand against it in the name not only of Buddha but of Christ 


Himself.' 
M. ANESAKI. 


Tokyo. 


1 A companion article to the above, by Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, 
entitled, “How Buddhism appeals to a Christian Theist,’ will appear in a 


future issue of the Hibbert Journal.—Enpiror. 





IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF 
CHRISTENDOM IN DANGER? 


THE EDITOR. 


Ir there is any considerable number of Christian thinkers 
| who habitually take due account of the meaning of the great 
non-Christian religions, I must confess that the fact has escaped 
my observation. That the extent to which these religions 
prevail has been accurately measured by Foreign Missionary 
Societies I do not doubt; but that their accuracy of 
measurement has always been accompanied by intelligent 
comprehension of the thing measured is not so clear. Nor 
do I overlook the splendid labours of Oriental scholars— 
Max Miiller, Rhys Davids, Legge, Estlin Carpenter and others 
in this country alone: they leave us all with no excuse for 
ignorance. But although the work of these thinkers deserves 
to be ranked among the greatest achievements of modern 
i science, and although, as it seems to me, they have a close 
bearing on the problems of the Christian consciousness, the 
fact remains that in modifying the general form of Christianity 
they have effected next to nothing.’ 

In its earliest stages Christianity displayed a wonderful 
power of assimilating elements from the various pagan religions, 
Greek, Roman, and Gothic, with which she came in contact, 
and this power of assimilation in early days has been upheld by 
some as one of the surest proofs of her divine mission. But 

1 They have at least made incredible the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 


though this, to the scandal of Christendom, still remains in the formularies. 
19 
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how much has modern Christianity assimilated from Buddhism, 
either through actual contact in the countries where this religion 
prevails, or through the efforts of her own scholars to make 
its teachings intelligible to the Western mind? I question 
indeed if many of us could honestly claim to have adjusted 
the perspective of our Christian thinking to the elementary 
fact that there are five hundred million Buddhists in the world, 
and that the followers of Buddha outnumber the followers of 
Christ. 

Not even yet has the truth of the Copernican astronomy 
become thoroughly soaked into the substance of Christian 
thought. When Milton wrote Paradise Lost he found it 
inconvenient to work that theory into the frame work of his 
poem, and accordingly he did not make the attempt. To-day 
we may observe a similar attitude in the minds of Christian J 
thinkers towards the stupendous facts of the non-Christian 
religions. Those facts cannot be fitted in with the scenic 
framework of popular Christianity ; and many of our theologians 
seem content, like Milton in the other case, to simply leave 
them out of the account. They do so not in wilful blindness, 
but from a natural incapacity to do otherwise. The facts in 
question, like the truths of Copernican astronomy, are on 4 
scale so vast as to baffle the imagination. ‘Their meaning 
is so subversive of prejudice, and so opposed to the sense- § 
perceptions of the ordinary man, that the human mind is unable 
to grasp their significance all at once; and thus they remain 
unnoticed, because the sweep of contemporary thought is not 
wide enough to compass them. 

Even those Christian thinkers who not only know of the 
existence of these religions—this we all may be supposed to 
do—but are acquainted with their history and doctrines, are 
none too eager to bring this knowledge into relation with cur- 
rent beliefs. It has repeatedly fallen to my lot to call the 
attention of writers on Christian themes to this matter; to 


1 This is the reckoning of Dr Rhys Davids. It is questioned by Dr Legge; 
on grounds, however, which do not convince me. See Legge, Féd-hien, Preface. 
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, point out to them—what was very obvious—that the course of 
their arguments needed modification, in view of the existence 
of the non-Christian religions ; that such and such a view of 
“humanity ” or “the human race ” would be flagrantly untrue 
if the five hundred million Buddhists were allowed to be 
human; and in these cases I have been met with answers 
which showed that the minds of the writers were unprepared for 
the reference,— so unprepared, indeed, as to find it superfluous 
or even provoking. ‘This again is no cause for surprise. For 
centuries past there has been so little foreign interference in 
the course of Christian thought that the mere possibility of its 
occurrence has passed out of sight. What wonder, then, if 
Christian thinkers regard the reference to Buddhism as a 
needlessly disturbing element,—an impertinent intrusion of the 
foreigner, of which they are in no sense bound to take account ? 
That men should refuse to recognise plain truth until the thunder 
of cannon has dinned it into their heads is, indeed, no new thing. 

The early history of Christianity was largely determined, as 
every student knows, by causes external to Christendom. The 
fall of Jerusalem before the Roman arms, the contact of 
dispersed Judaism with the thought of Greece, the break-up of 
the Roman empire, the southward march of the Goths, the 
pressure of the Saracenic hosts from the East, the rediscovery of 
Aristotle’s philosophy—who shall say how much both of the 
doctrine and polity of Christendom is due to these causes ? 
One has only to open the pages of Justin and Tertullian, or, in 
modern literature, to read the story of the Holy Roman 
Empire, as told by Mr Bryce, to realise at once how the main 
lines for the development of Christendom were formed by its 
action and reaction with forces external and foreign to itself. 
It is, however, a remarkable fact, and one which, so far as I 
know, has not been sufficiently weighed, that this process of 
interaction with foreign elements has for several centuries 
almost entirely ceased. Since the armed aggressions of Islam 
were finally checked, Christendom has lived secure within her 


own borders; there has been no development through the 
2a 
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reaction of non-Christian forces; there has been no assimila- 
tion of non-Christian ideas; there has been no challenge 
from the outside world ; there has been no external standard by 
which the Church could measure either her faith or her works. 
Herself the judge of others, she has been judged by none. 
We may survey a longer period, and say that for more than 
eight hundred years Christianity has been unaffected by any 
event in the world’s history the consequences of which to 
herself can for a moment be compared with those which 
followed the fall of Jerusalem, or the invasion of the Goths, or } 
the rediscovery of the teachings of Aristotle. Her evolution | 
during this time has been rapid, but it has been self-contained. 
Political changes no doubt have played a large part in shaping 
her fortunes, but these changes took place among races she 
had already conquered and in territory that was already her 
own. Science, classical learning, and biblical criticism have 
thrown doubt upon many of her formulas, but it was science, 
learning, and criticism to which her own deeper spirit had 
given birth: action and reaction among her own com- | 
ponent elements has been incessant, and productive of extra- 
ordinary results; this stream of Christian thought has met 
and mingled with that; this part of Christendom has won 
supremacy over others; but Christianity as a whole has been 
unvisited by any shock from without, and the day seemed 
passed for ever when, as a whole, she had to give account of 
herself before the world. 

But now, in spite of all our assumptions, it seems likely that 
Christianity is about to experience a return of the conditions 
she had to face at the beginning. For the first time in the 
course of many centuries she has received a shock from with- 
out. A new development, outside her own borders, has taken 
place in the world’s history, the peculiar significance of which, 
for her, lies in this: that it affects not this or that element of 
her teaching, but her claim to be the universal teacher of 
mankind. Christendom, as a whole, long accustomed to treat 
all pagan races as morally inferior to herself, now stands con- 
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fronted by a non-Christian civilisation, of vast power and 
splendid promise, whose claim to moral equality, at least, 
cannot be disregarded, except’ by those who are morally blind. 
Through the rise of Japan a fresh term of comparison has come 
into existence in the presence of which the self-estimates of 
all Christian nations and of Christianity itself will have to be 
revised. What the labour of scholars could not effect is thus 
being brought to accomplishment by the march of events: 
Buddhism has ceased to be a curious phenomenon in our eyes, 
and appears as a factor of immense potency in the moral 
development of the race; a new era has opened in the compre- 
hension of the East by the West; a new environment has 
been created for Christianity as such; and it is as certain as 
anything can be in this world, that the evolution of the 
Christian religion will no longer be self-contained, but will 
have to adjust its inner relations to the fresh outer relations 
created by these surprising events. 


The hold of Christianity upon the peoples of the Western 
world is rooted in the conviction that this is the religion which 
produces the best men. To a greater degree than is commonly 
recognised, each church or sect of Christendom thus derives its 
confidence from the final court of ethical appeal. Whatever 
ground be alleged for a given doctrine, whether of Scripture, 
Authority, or Reason, the argument would instantly lose its 
force if it were to appear that the ethical result of denying the 
doctrine was superior to that which followed its acceptance. 
Unless a man felt that he was ethically better for his belief, 
he would not—he could not—believe at all; and no one in 
his senses would seek to convert another to any form of 
religion which was known to be morally injurious. Implicit, 
therefore, in the fact of our being Christians at all, is the con- 
viction that there is no other religion which produces higher 
character or better men. In support of this it is enough to 
quote the words of the Bishop of Ripon in the April issue 
of this Journal :— 
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“ Assent to a proposition or belief in a fact may enter into consideration 
in a discussion on matters of belief . . . . but unless they can ally themselves 
with some ethical quality or principle they will entirely fail in evolving any- 
thing that can rightly be called faith. In other words, the creed, whatever it 
is, must make an ethical response if it is to become a spiritual power. The 
only avenue to spiritual conviction is an ethical one; . . . . without the sanction 
of the moral nature there is no faith.” 


Accepting the ethical test in the sense indicated by the 
Bishop, I submit the following question:—How would the 
general status of Christianity be affected by the appearance 
in the world of a religion which should stand the test better 
than herself? Or, slightly varying the terms of the problem, 
let us suppose that a race of non-Christian men should 
appear who, when judged by accepted standards of character, 
should be at once pronounced the moral superiors of the 
Christian races. I am far from asserting that such a thing 
has happened ; I offer the question in a strictly hypothetical 
form—how would Christianity stand affected if it were to | 
happen? The answer is that the whole edifice would be 
shaken to its very foundations. Not the united zeal and 
ingenuity of all the doctors of Christendom could secure her 
against the shock of the discovery that another religion 
produced better nations and better men. That we should 
all hasten to become adherents of this other religion does not 
follow, but we should at once be compelled to re-examine 
and perhaps reform our own. All differences among our- 
selves would be merged in a common insignificance. As 
the wild creatures of the prairie suspend their wars when 
they scent the fumes of the oncoming fire—as the pursuer 
forgets his chase. and the victim his flight, as the panther 
and the hart seek a common hiding-place from destruction— 
so would it be with us and with our controversies in the day 
when this thing should come to pass. Reason and Authority, 
Christian metaphysics and Christian evidence, dogma and 
apology, Catholic and Protestant, Churchman and Dissenter— 
of what consequence would these distinctions be in face of 
the advent of another religion which produced better men? 
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The defence and the propagation of Christianity would alike 
come to a dead stop. The Church could no longer chant 
her favourite text about the gates of hell, for she would be 
stricken utterly dumb. The Dean of Canterbury would 
forget his appeal to the first six centuries; Harnack would 
find his occupation gone; a mightier force would put M. 
Loisy to silence; Dr Beet would be left unmolested ; foreign 
missions would collapse; Messrs Torrey and Alexander 
would have to close; no one would trouble about the lost 
end of St Mark; works of Newman and of Matthew Arnold 
would alike become obsolete; busy pens would stop writing, 
and even the cheap edition of Haeckel would cease to sell. 

But—be it said in passing—this dismay would have a 
short duration. Soon the question would be asked: What 
has Christ himself to say to these new conditions, and how 
does he bid us greet their appearance? Then for the first 
time in her history would flash upon the Church the mean- 
ing of those long-neglected words—* neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem.” It would be seen that the coming of 
this new religion was nothing other than a second advent of 
the Universal Christ himself. Fears would give place to 
rejoicing ; frowns to the look of welcome; the faithful would 
resume their labours; the spirit of exclusiveness would vanish, 
and a Christian Religion, worthy of its name—a genuine Open 
Brotherhood of the children of the Spirit—might at last appear 
in the world. 


The bare supposition that a religion capable of producing 
® higher character than the Christian could ever rise into 
existence may still seem to some a monstrous, if not a 
profane, hypothesis. For centuries past nothing has occurred 
to shake the confidence of Christians in the moral superiority 
of their own to all other forms of religion. Hence it has 
come to be regarded as in the nature of things impossible that 
m this confidence should ever be challenged. There are those 
= to whom the propounding of the above hypothesis will be 
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like asking what would happen if the laws of thought wer 
abolished, or the multiplication table found to be untrue 
It is difficult indeed to find language which adequately de. 
scribes the confidence of Christendom in its moral superiority, 
or the inveteracy with which that confidence has entered 
into Christian thought. We are here dealing with one of 
those unconscious habits of mind which are the most difficult 
to call to account. But, be the assumption true or false, we 
can at least assure ourselves that it has not been unattended 
by evil. The easy notion that Christians are necessarily 
the best sort of men has not helped Christendom to see 
the eternal necessity to make herself better. That some, 
perhaps much, of the moral failure which is the disgrace of § 
Western civilisation must be set down to this cause, does 
not, in my opinion, admit of a moment’s doubt. Dreaming 
on in the unchallenged security of one who has no rival to 
fear, the mind of Christendom has wandered far from the 
eternal truth at the fountainhead, and vast energies have 
been wasted on irrelevance which were sorely needed for 
the betterment of the world. Meanwhile an enemy has been 
sowing tares. 

Hard as the effort will seem to many, it has now become 
the plain duty of Christendom to realise that her hold on the 
moral supremacy of the world is not so secure as many of us 
imagine. There is room, nay, opportunity, for a rival candi- 
date. That the Christian ideal of moral excellence is splendid, 
even unsurpassed, no one doubts. But no less certain, no less 
striking, is the failure of the West to justify that ideal, both 
in national and private life. The sense of dissatisfaction which 
this failure has produced has entered deep into the moral 
consciousness of Christians all the world over; and if the 
impression has been deep in the case of those who profess and 
call themselves Christians, it has been yet deeper with the 
multitudes who have turned their backs on the Church. | 
rate this feeling among the greatest of the forces now moving 
the minds of men. Other things may create a louder noise, 
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hut this works revolutions. The question of theological 
standards is being merged into that of the moral, and we are 
being summoned, as never before, to find the correspondence 
between our professions and our lives. Such a state of things 
exposes Christendom to a rival challenge, and marks the 
tting moment for another claimant to appear on the scene. 
If outside the pale of Christendom there should arise the 
example of a saner, nobler, more rational, more joyous, more 
humane, more self-controlled way of life than the West has so 
far achieved, the minds of men are prepared to greet its ap- 
pearance as no act of presumption, but as a divine fulfilment 
of the urgent needs of mankind. 

In such a case history would repeat itself. The con- 
fidence of Christendom in the inalienable supremacy of her 
moral position is the reproduction on a large scale of that 
view of their status in the world’s history which the Jews 
held in the time of St Paul. Among the many things which 
Christians have borrowed from Jews is the unquestion- 
ing conviction that they are the chosen people of the Lord. 
Based on different assumptions in the two cases, it may perish 
in the second from the same cause which destroyed its logic in 
the first. It may be cast out in the process of moral evolution. 
And certainly there is much in the present state of the world 
which might incline a religious man to regard such an issue 
as more than possible. The faithlessness of Christendom to 
its own moral ideal has indeed been so obstinate, so long- 
continued, so unashamed, that one might well look for the 
call and election of a more “faithful nation” as among the 
decrees of a just Providence. What can be more closely 
applicable to modern Christians than the words in which 
St Paul addressed the Judaizers of Rome? 


“There is no respect of persons with God But if thou bearest the 
name of a Jew, and restest upon the law and gloriest in God, and knowest his 
will, and approvest the things that are excellent, being instructed out of the 
law, and art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them 
that are in darkness, a corrector of the foolish, a teacher of babes, ... . 
thou therefore that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that 
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preachest a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a ma 
should not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? Thou that 
abhorrest idols, dost thou rob temples? Thou who gloriest in the law, through 
thy transgression of the law dishonourest thou God? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles because of you” (Romans ii. 11-24), 


If any reader of this paper should conclude from what has 
been said that I regard the rise of Japan as the most im. 
portant event in religious history since the call of the Gentiles, 
he will so far correctly understand my drift. But if he takes 
this as a prophecy that Christianity will fall and Buddhism 
rise into its place," he will do violence both to the letter and the 
spirit of the argument. I make no prediction whatever. The 
contention is that a serious challenge to the moral hegemony 


of Christendom is not, a priort, impossible; that such at 


challenge has actually been offered; that Buddhism, repre- 
sented for the moment by Japan, is even now in the field 
as a claimant for that position which the vast majority of 
Christians regard as the indisputable birthright of their own 
religion.” What verdict history will finally pass upon this 
claim no one can tell, no one should try to tell. Enough for 
the present that the claim has arisen: that it lacks no element 
of seriousness : that it has been forced on the attention of the 
world in a fact-language which admits of no mistake. 


The potentates of Europe will hereafter have reason to think 
twice before shaking their mailed fists in the face of the Far 
Kast. But not for her guns alone, nor the way she handles 
them, is Japan to be feared. The “Yellow Peril” is an ethical 
phenomenon. Far more significant than the efficiency of 
Japanese arms is the advent into the world’s history of 4 
people possessed of a disciplined will in combination wiih the 
highest order of intelligence. An observer has declared that 


1 There are other alternatives. See Professor Anesaki’s article. 

2 «If I were asked whether there is any one of the great established 
religions from which it is possible that a conception of the world-problem 
could, in our time, come, I should look perhaps to Buddhism.” —Graham Wallas, 
Religion und Empire, reported in the Inquirer, June 29, 1901. 
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the greatest brains in all the world are to be found at this 
moment in Japan. But a great brain is no guarantee of 
efficiency: isolated from other gifts, it may even become the 
ruin of its possessor. This, however, is not the case with Japan; 
her purpose and her intelligence are one. She has shown her- 
self great not only in conceiving her end but in pursuing it: 
she has poured her energies into her ideals. Thus she rises up 
in possession of all that we mean by character ; and it is in the 
strength of character rather than in the strength of arms that 
she now challenges the world. 

Praise of Japanese virtue is at this late hour admittedly 
superfluous. But none the less a prudent man will not cease 
to observe the facts, nor grow weary in his study of their 
meaning. He will be quick to notice that Japan has im- 
pressed Europe by qualities higher than those which pertain to 
martial valour. To very many persons—I think to the masses 
of the people—it appears that Japan in her hour of trial has 
shown a degree of calmness, moderation, self-restraint, and 
dignity which are strange to the working moral standards of 
Europe, and beyond what we have been accustomed to expect.’ 
Her armies and navies have taught the world many lessons in 
the making of war, and she has won an equal glory by showing 
how the people who stay at home should behave themselves 
while the war is being made. By what she has refrained 
from doing, no less than by what she has done, she deserves our 
respect. In no act of that appalling drama has she allowed 
herself to play to the gallery. She has not made a spectacle 
of her fight for life; she has encouraged no reporters to 
witness the shedding of heroic blood; but, as though some 


1 Referring to the conduct of the Allies in China after the troubles of 1901, 
Mr Graham Wallas remarks: “Certainly the only sane, kind, and, as it seems to 
me, true argument concerning the Chinese question that has been issued by 
the officials of any State or Church, is that which has been issued by the 
Buddhists of Japan. And I will add that the only sane, kind, and true thing 
done in all that welter of stupidity and cruelty was done by the Buddhists of 
Japan when they refused to take any compensation for the destruction of their 
sacred buildings,” —Religion and Empire. 
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terrible operation of surgery were in progress, she has repulsed 
the sightseer and locked the door. In all these respects she 
has not copied an example previously given, but set a new 
one to the civilised world. 

How deep this impression has sunk in the minds of 
Western peoples, how far it has already compelled an un- 
conscious process of readjustment among inveterate mental f 
habits, has yet to be discovered, but it will scarcely be doubted 
that the impression has gone very deep, and that great changes 
are bound to follow in many of our accepted ways of thought. J 
The working classes of our own country in particular, never 
prone to rate too highly either the dona fides of their religious 
instructors or the practical value of the instruction given, have 
undoubtedly found here a new reason for distrusting the 
moral efficacy of the Christian religion. And not among 
the working classes only, but everywhere one may observe a 
growing readiness to compare the respective moral harvests of 
the East and the West, with the result that Western society 
sees with cleared vision the scantiness of the domestic crop 
and the general nakedness of the land. A new point has been 
given to the arrows of the sceptic: has he not indeed been 
provided with a new poison for his barbs? The astound- 
ing divorce between the ethical ideals of Christendom and its 
normal practice, the liberty of interpretation with which the 
first principles of Christian morality are misapplied to our social 
life; the freedom, amounting to effrontery, with which one 
thing is professed and the opposite practised ; the disgraceful 
sophisms by which the Christian conscience is taught to be 
blind to its own faithlessness—these and many other truths of 
a like nature, once apprehended only by a small and neglected 
company, have during the last three years been revealed in 
their true colours to tens of thousands of persons who never 
thought of them before. Who can doubt that the crisis which 
has so long been in preparation for Christianity has been 
brought appreciably nearer by these things—so near, perhaps, 
as to be even now at the doors ? 
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To explain the moral character thus displayed by Japan as 
due to the stimulus of a crisis in her history is, at least, to 
show an astonishing ignorance of human nature. A nation 
unprovided with character to begin with would be unnerved, 
distracted, paralysed by such a crisis. No menace to the life 
of a people can at a moment’s notice summon into being the 
qualities with which Japan has won the admiration of mankind 
—the far-reaching purpose, the grasp of conditions needed for 
its fulfilment, the unswerving pursuit of the goal, the combina- 
tion of millions of wills into one, and the readiness to endure 
every sacrifice at the call of duty. The explanation lies deeper 
—deeper perchance than our analysis can reach. In offering 
such an explanation here I make no pretence to be exhaustive, 
and am well aware that none of the reasons I am about to give 


| would have validity if separated from one another, or even if 


taken out of the general context of life in the Far East. 

1. Religion.— Interpretations of Oriental religions by 
Western scholars need, as a rule, to be accepted with some 
reserve.. The wine of the East is apt to become water 
when transferred to the bottles of the West. In the case 
of Buddhism, however, there are one or two features of 
extreme interest which may be described without undue risk 
of error. Buddhism, unlike our Christianity, is a cosmocentric 
religion. The Universe, instead of, being conceived as the 
theatre or scene of the human drama, is itself the one drama, 
outside of which there is no action, no life, no being. The 
individual, who constitutes the central concern of Christian 
thought, is nothing to Buddhism: his individuality is a sheer 
illusion. Such a view of human life, we have been accustomed 
to think, must be in the highest degree unfavourable to the 
development of character, inasmuch as it seems to sap the 
source of individual endeavour, and to substitute a state of 


1 This difficulty no doubt applies to the Western interpretation of the Bible, 
which we can never too often remind ourselves is an Oriental book. But in our 
attempts to understand the Bible we of the West have enjoyed an exceptional 
advantage, from the circumstance that we have always had the Jews at our 
elbow. 
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apathy for the spirit of keen interest in the things of the world. 
The profound error of this conclusion ought now to be manifest 
to Christendom. The spirit of Buddhism, entering into the 
lifeblood of Japan, has produced an ethical result of a character 
exactly opposite to that which we have been accustomed to 
expect. Instead of crippling individual endeavour, 2 has 
checked the operation of personal selfishness'—the chief source 
of the ugliness, the misery, the wickedness of the civilisation 
of the West. By so doing Buddhism has not indeed directly 
produced any virtue, but it has prepared the soil on which 
many virtues might be cultivated. The individual, freed from 
the obstructing vision of his own importance, can discern the 


meaning of his duty and his ideal, and, surrendering himself § 


to that, reach a high level of moral vigour and efficiency. 

2. Education.—The Japanese system of education has an 
ethical aim: it is a system which educates character. 

‘* Education is compulsory. Every child on attaining the age of six must 
attend a common elementary school where instruction is given in morals, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the rudiments of technical work, gymnastics, and poetry. 
If a child after graduating at a common elementary school desires to extend its 
education, it passes to a common middle school, where training is given for 
practical pursuits and for admission to higher educational institutions. The 
ordinary curriculum at a common middle school includes moral philosophy, 
ete, etc,’’? 


But this is by no means all. As everybody now knows— 
though it was known to few ten years ago—the profession of 
arms in Japan is controlled by a highly developed ethical code 
—no mere affair of military etiquette among officers, but a 
well-understood moral discipline for every man in the army. 
We are assured by competent witnesses that this system— 
known as Bushidé—is the controlling influence in the life of 
the Japanese soldier; and since military service is compulsory, 


1 It is not here forgotten that other elements besides Buddhism enter into 
the religion of Japan. I count Japan a Buddhist nation for the reasons and 
with the reservations given by Dr Rhys Davids (Buddhism, ch. i. and p. 242), 
and I attribute to the operation of the Buddhist spirit precisely what is contained 
in the italicised clause. 

2 Ency. Brit., article “ Japan” (new volumes). 
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it becomes directly a factor of the first importance in forming 
the moral character of the nation. A brief description is as 
follows :— 


“Frugality, fealty, filial piety—these may be called the fundamental 
virtues of the Samurai. To be swayed in the smallest degree by mercenary 
motives was despicable in his eyes.1 He made self-control the ideal of his 
existence. .. . The Samurai rose to a remarkable height of moral nobility. 

The Samurai entertained a high regard for the obligations of truth. ‘A 
Bushi has no second word,’ was one of his principal mottoes. . . . A pledge or 
promise must never be broken, but the duty of veracity did not override the 
interests or the welfare of others. . . . Lifted high above his surroundings, he 
[the enlightened hero] is prepared to meet every fate with indifference. The 
attainment of this state seems to have been a fact in the case both of the 
Samurai of the military epoch and of the Japanese soldier to-day.” ? 


What the fruit of such a system may be in dealing with 
the problems of international ethics is now written in letters 
so large that all the world may read. The action of Japan 
in waiving her claim to a Russian indemnity can be under- 
stood only by assuming that her statesmen have therein acted 
as the representatives of a nation whose moral instincts have 
been trained to a high level of discernmént and vigour. 
Sordid explanations cannot rob her conduct of its due: 
beyond all gainsaying she has rendered the most illustrious 
service of modern times towards raising the standard by which 
the nations are to be judged. 

Quid adhuc egemus testibus? There may, indeed, be those 
who, on learning that Japanese ethics square neither with the 
Sermon on the Mount nor “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” neither with Aristotle, Hobbes, Butler, nor 
Green, will deny that they are ethics at all. This would be 
obviously absurd. Nor does it affect the issue that the 
Japanese ideal of character is not the highest known to man- 
kind—that, for example, the Christian is higher. This is a 


1 The recent outbreak in Tdkyd does not, I submit, affect the general 
truth of these statements. The self-restraint of Japan would be meaningless 
if there were no lower forces to restrain. That some portion of these forees 
should escape control at a moment of great tension is not surprising. 

* Ency. Brit., article “ Japan” (new volumes). 

Vor. IV.—No. 1. 
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side issue. The point is that a moral ideal, be it high or low, 
is the basis of Japanese education. From this general fact the 
most important consequences follow. It means that the will- 
power of the community is undergoing a process of continuous 
cultivation ; that individual selfishness is being checked, that 
the sense of obligation to some kind of “not-self” is being 
wrought into the fibre of the race ; in a word, that character is 
being formed, nourished, and inspired.’ 

3. Art.—It is no easy matter for Europeans, at all 
events for Englishmen, to understand what Art has done in 
building up the virility of this Far Eastern race. The whole 
situation is strange to our experience, so strange that we even 
question if the picture can be true.? And yet if there is one 
point on which all competent witnesses agree it is this: that 
the love of beauty is an active force in the daily life of the 
whole Japanese nation; that the power to appreciate beauty is 
developed in every class; that the poor multitudes, no less 
than the few rich, are by nature at once the lovers and the 


critics of the beautiful ; that they seek it with the instinctive 
pertinacity of an animal in quest of its food, and rejoice when 
it is found. With us the beautiful is an adornment and a 
luxury, with them it is daily meat and drink; with us it is the 


1 Mr Harada affirms that Japanese character has four principal qualities. 
“ The first,” he says, is “ Giri, the Sense of Ought.” I may mention the others 
at this point: (2) Héon, the Sense of Gratitude. “I remember being fre- 
quently taught as a child that to be ungrateful is to be brutish. . . . We have 
it impressed upon us from our childhood on, that nothing is so base as ingrati- 
tude.” (3) Renketsu no Sei, the Spirit of Disinterestedness. “We have a 
saying : ‘the true gentleman does not think about his own advantage.’ . . 
This spirit existed among all classes down to the common day labourer. . . 
It is in consequence of this spirit of disinterestedness that there are many who 
endure hardships and are content to remain poor.” (4) Chaké, the Virtue of 
Loyalty and Filial Piety, This spirit is “essentially the same as that expressed 
by the Apostle’s words, ‘none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself.’ Loyalty and filial piety are to-day the greatest inspiration to millions 
of Japanese.” —T. Harada, from an Address on Japanese Character, published 
in the 76kyd Maishu Shinshi, Aug. 23, 1894. 

2 The case of Ancient Greece, which is sometimes cited, is, of course, far 
from being a parallel. There is no slave population in Japan. 
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purchased possession of the rich, with them it is the birthright 
of the people.’ 

What follows? In the social life of the Japanese there is 
a marked absence of the spirit of restlessness with which we 
have become so familiar in the West—the spirit of baffled 
endeavour and unsatisfied desire, born of distress, on the one 
hand, and of luxury, on the other, which more perhaps than any 
other single cause disturbs and hinders the upward march of 
men. The Japanese as an individual unit still retains that 
quality of self-poise which enables him to see life steadily and 
see it whole. And I do not hesitate to assign the origin of 
this quality, in large measure, to the national love of beauty, 
both in nature and art. “He who possesses any one of the 


| virtues,” says a modern Aristotelean, “possesses in that 


measure all the rest,” and it is not hard for us to see how 
the individual citizen of Japan is made, by his possession of 
this one gift, into a better man all round. ‘The sense which 
takes delight in beautiful things saves his life from becoming 
a process of exhaustion. He knows how to rest, and his 
leisure is an opportunity for genuine happiness and recupera- 
tion. Incessant resort to deceitful stimulants is not necessary. 
He is under no compulsion to be perpetually running away 
from himself, for he has resources within. The mood of a 
man who cannot be anywhere without at once desiring to be 
somewhere else—the motoritis of character—is not his. He 
can be content under privations which no European would 
tolerate; can retain the dignity of a man in the midst of 
extreme poverty ; can find in all conditions a sufficient joy in 
life. He considers the lilies of the field, and learns that lesson 
which the Christian nations of the West have set their faces 
not to learn. He finds his happiness in that which makes 
others happy also, and the vision of “a joy in widest com- 
monalty spread” is never wholly absent from his mind. 

This is the character of Japan—not of a favoured and 


1 | would here refer the reader to Lafcadio Hearn, Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields, passim. See also Mortimer Mempes, 4 Study in Colour. 
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fortunate few, but of the people. So bred and nurtured, she 
has accumulated a vast reserve of moral force, compared with 
which the hoarded ingots of the Czar are little better than dross, 
Her people are normally self-collected, and the instinct of 
order is in their blood. The cry of panem et circences has 
not yet been heard within her borders. Thanks, in part, to 
her love of beauty, she has men for her citizens. Each unit 
in her ranks is a unit of moral force, and the impetus 
of their combined movement is moral also. This is higher 
than Gothic violence and more even than the strenuous life. 
Here we may see how a love of the beauty of simple things 
and a care for the Fine Arts, entering as co-efficients into the 


structure of a nation’s character, may so operate as to sharpen §f 


the wisdom of the serpent for a finer discernment and to nerve 
the strength of the tiger for a surer spring. To many persons 
it may appear incredible that the consistence of Japan’s 
statesmanship and strategy, the far reach of her military 
plans, the splendid qualities of her soldiers and sailors, the 
steadiness of nerve, the accuracy of aim, the coolness of 
advance, the deadliness of attack, the self-immolation of 
regiments at the word of command, are not unconnected with 
the fact that she alone among living nations has a truly 
national art, that her senses are refined and her taste fastidious, 
that her poor love beauty and seek their pleasure among 
flowers. This is a hard saying, but the truth is even so. 


“Isles of blest Japan, 
Should your Yamato spirit 
Strangers seek to scan, 
Say, scenting morn’s sun-lit air, 
Blows the cherry, wild and fair.” ! 


It would be an easy task to exhibit the weak points of 
Japanese ethics, but this task I shall not undertake. Suffice 
it to say that I have no intention to represent them as a race 
of morally perfect beings. Nothing of the kind can be reason- 
ably maintained, nor is it needed for the purpose of this 
argument. Let this only be granted: that the strength of 
1 Translation of a Japanese verse in Nitobe’s Bushidé, 
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Japan lies in the existence among the people at large of a 
disciplined moral will, and in the general diffusion of moral 
culture ; that Morality and Art—the Good and the Beautiful 
—are national interests; and it follows that the rise of Japan 
forebodes the rise of a new and serious claim to the moral 
supremacy of the world. ‘To appreciate the meaning of this it 
needs only, in the second place, that we should place in con- 
trast the conditions prevailing among ourselves. We have the 
Christian ideal; but we must confess, in sober truth, that the 
Christian ideal does not control the great tides of Western 
energy. What, then, does control them? Shall we, with Mr 
Garrod, in a recent number of this Journal, fall back on the 
Gothic qualities of “ chivalry and honour,” and uphold these as 
the operative ideal of the West? One could wish indeed that 
this were possible; but he would be a bold man who should 
affirm that chivalry and honour were the keynote to, say, the 
last fifty years of European history. ‘The policy of Bismarck 
or the story of our Colonial expansion may serve to illustrate 
the maxims of Rob Roy, but they have almost as little to do 
with chivalry and honour as they have with the Sermon on the 
Mount. The truth is, that if search be made for any con- 
ception of social and international ethics which the nations 


} of Christendom are agreed in striving to realise, we are 


finally forced to confess that such a conception does not 
exist; for these nations have in practice long turned their 
backs on the Christian ideal, and they have found no other 
to take its place. The contrast, then, reduces itself to 
this: that whereas Buddhist Japan has both a national art 
and a national morality, we have neither. This does not 
mean, of course, that there may not be tens of thousands 
of individuals among us who cultivate the loftiest ideals of 
private character and plead for righteousness in public 
affairs; it means that the community, as such, can appeal 
to no certain principles for the moral guidance of its acts.’ 

1 “Cities cannot exist if a few only share in the virtues as in the arts.” 


—P ato (quoted by Professor Jones in succeeding article). 
3a 
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That this constitutes a grave weakness in the claim of 
Christendom to moral supremacy there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt, nor will the effect of that weakness be long in 
making itself felt if it be true that Japan is strong at the 
precise point where we are so conspicuously weak. The effect 
indeed has long been manifest in the inner evolution of 
Western society. The absence of a moral ideal for the com- 
munity has had its counterpart in the appearance of masses 
of human beings, grouped chiefly in the great towns, in whom 
the power of self-guidance is utterly lacking, a dangerous and 
ever-increasing element of the population, whose misfortune is 
not that of being poor or rich—for they are to be found in 


both classes—but rather the demoralisation and decay of the § 


Will. This gradual deterioration of will-power is an evil 
which few social reformers have yet measured in its full 
extent, and little is being done to stem its further growth. 
Perhaps the example of Japan may teach us ere it is too late 
that one of the highest aims of a community is to maintain 
the moral vigour of its members, to increase it by discipline, 
and to provide it with noble ideals. Not only have we failed 
to do this; we have scarcely realised that it needs to be done. 
It is precisely in respect of moral culture that our educational 
system—in this country at least—betrays its worst defect. 
A formal alliance exists between the Church and _ the 
School ; but this alliance, in spite of the inseparable connec- 
tion between Religion and Ethics, has failed, so far, to be 
productive of any combined and determined endeavour to 
build up the character of the people. For religion itself has 
drifted away from its ethical basis ; hence “ religious teaching” 
has come to mean anything and everything except the one 
thing it ought to mean. All kinds of side issues—some of 
which are none too creditable to the parties concerned—have 
been suffered to obscure the central purpose of education. We 
have made idols of our theological jealousies and ecclesiastical 
divisions, and in blind devotion to these have trusted to 
scraps of doctrinal patter to form the manhood of the race, 
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and to save us from being as Sodom and Gomorrah in the 


day of judgment. In how many of the schools of the people 
are the lessons of private and social duty being effectively 
taught? How many make it their aim to teach the elements 
of self-respect and self-control? Where do we find a higher 
place given to courtesy, self- subordination, temperance, 
courage, filial piety, than to the Latin accidence or “the 
requirements of the code”?* Where is it taught as a daily 
lesson—as a truth never to be forgotten by poor man or 
rich—that there are objects and occasions in the presence of 
which life is to be counted as nothing worth, and freely 
offered in sacrifice? Bushidé may be a poor thing—I do 
not think so—but what would one give for a breath of 
Bushid6 among the vicious and anemic youths who throng 
the lighted thoroughfares of our great towns, among the idle 


| rich, among the drunken thousands of Glasgow, Liverpool, 


Birmingham, or the East End ? 


Hitherto it has been taken for granted that political as 


| well as moral supremacy belonged of right to the West. 


As every people in Europe knows to its bitter cost, the Great 
Powers have long been engaged in a baneful strife as to who 
should be greatest ; and in speculating upon the outcome of 
this rivalry, it has always been assumed that the first place in 
the dominion of the whole world must necessarily fall to the 
successful competitor. But now Japan has spoilt the game. 
The victory of any of the Great Powers over any other, 
whether in wealth or war, would decide nothing, so far as 
world-dominion was concerned, since Japan—and all that lies 
behind Japan—would still have to be reckoned with. For 


1 | have just seen an abstract of the official report on Physical Deteriora- 
tion for the County of Cornwall—a district least likely, one would think, 
to be affected by this evil. In answer to the question whether deteriora- 
tion has been observed, the replies of the physicians of the county are two 
to one in the affirmative, and among the causes assigned for deterioration are 
wilful disobedience and lack of moral training. See the Western Morning Nens, 
August 18, 1905. 
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what boots it to strive who shall be greatest when a possible 
greater keeps out of the dispute? Cadit queestto. 

Thus, though nothing can be foreseen, it is not unreasonable 
to hope that one indirect result of the rise of Japan will be to 
cool the jealousies of the Great Powers, to check the rage for 
increased armaments, and to establish the prospect of a long- 
continued European peace. In view of the fact that by far 
the largest part of the energies of Christendom have hitherto 
been used up in preparing for mutual destruction, it is small 
wonder that these communities have developed internal evils 
which make their civilisation, if not a failure, at all events a 
meagre success. Judged by the condition of the masses of 


the people, there is not one of the great lands of Christendom § 


which can boast itself free from the danger of moral and 
physical decay.’ All their energies are needed for the solution 
of the problems hence arising ; they have none to spare upon 
the blowing of each other’s souls into eternity. The question 
whether this one shall rise or that one fall is of little moment 
compared with the greater question whether all are not falling 
together. The answer to that depends on how long they are 
content to leave their social problems unsolved. To pretend 
that these problems are beyond the wit of man to solve, is to 
overlook the fact that the wit of man has never yet been fully 
employed in solving them. When the Christian states of 
Europe have given as much thought to securing the conditions 
of a decent manhood for the masses of the population as they 
have hitherto spent in devising mischief for each other, it 
will be time to decide whether the social problem is beyond 
the wit of man. Certain it is, that if the rise of Japan as a 
moral and political force leads, as we may reasonably hope it 
will, to the cooling of our Western jealousies and the liberation 
of some part of the social energies hitherto wasted in their 
service, we shall have good reasons for regarding her as a 
benefactor of mankind. 


1 See the Debate on Physical Deterioration, in the House of Lords, 20th 
July 1905. 
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And greater gains should follow. The task of bringing 
the energies of Western civilisation under the actual control 
of its religious ideal will be brought into a new prominence. 
Familiar but forgotten truths will rise into remembrance— 
that for nations as for individuals, the mere profession of 
Christianity is a vain thing: that the claim of Christianity to 
be supreme must assuredly fail unless it finds its exponent in 


© renovated national life. It is good for us thus to realise that 


our ideals and our practice are at variance, even though it be 
the finger of a non-Christian race that is pointing to the breach. 
All our Christian pride will not prevent us from taking heed. 
It is, indeed, the conviction of the writer that the present 
hour is the fullest of hope for humanity which the world has 
seen for long ages. Not the least element of that hope is the 
prospect of a union between the forces of Christianity and 
Buddhism for the uplifting of mankind. For these two 


religions, in their highest expressions, are not estranged. They 


are approaching each other; and their approach is the dawn 


of a better age. 
EDITOR. 








I.—THE WORKING FAITH OF THE 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D. 


Wuart I have to say in this and succeeding articles was, in 
substance, delivered as Lectures under the Dunkin Trust to 
the students of Manchester College, Oxford. The lectures 
were addressed primarily to young men about to devote them- 
selves to the service of religion, and to social work as a part of 


that service. I have re-written them, but I have not cared to 
expunge all traces of their first purpose. My aim still is to 
speak to those who are feeling their way into social usefulness, 
and whose main hope of comprehending their social work lies 
in looking at it in the large context of religiously inspired 
thought. 

Religion, in the degree to which it is true and worthy of 
man, comprises and unites the interests of his life. It is a 
sustained habit of contemplating human affairs in the light of 
ultimate issues. It therefore brings order and system into 
human life, correcting the abstraction of selfishness, the 
exaggeration of passion, and the urgency of desire. It throws 
upon the world the quiet light of a larger day, and brings out 
the deeper significance of man’s deeds, as the sun the colours 
of the landscape. It is a principle of proportion and sanity, 
which gives its own place both to what is small and transient 
and to that whose worth is great and permanent; and it is far 


less an affair of another world than men have thought. 
42 
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“ You groped your way across my room i’ the dear dark dead of night, 
At each fresh step a stumble was: but, once your lamp alight, 
Easy and plain you walked again: so soon all wrong grew right.” 
Shah Abbas, ii. 661. 


But man’s life in modern times has attained a vast compass. 
Its interests are multifarious, and each of these interests has 
not only a wider reach, but is more strongly entrenched within 
itself than it was when human society was more simple. 
Never was it more easy for men to be the servants of one- 
sided causes, or the victims of class ideas. The task of religion, 
which sees life singly and shows it whole, is therefore much 
more difficult. And, in one respect at least, religion is itself 
less fitted for its task. Its spirit has outgrown its forms. Its 
views of the relation of man to man and to God are more 
generous far, but their outlines are dim and indefinite. The 


| need is great for the master-spirit who shall direct our thoughts 


and direct our practical aims, “ setting to music the tune that 
is haunting millions of ears.” 

But the disposition of the age is by no means unfavourable 
to religion. Its spirit is not secular nor negative. Its very 
scepticism is half-religious ; dogmatic denial has given way to 
a confession of ignorance, to an Agnosticism which leaves room 
for the “ grand Perhaps.” Many people divine, and to most 
of the more thoughtful it is as certain as mathematics, that the 
issues of the present life do not all lie on the sensible surface. 
Hedonism in ethics, Deism in religion, individualism in social 
practice satisfy us no more. Man’s duty to man is duty to 
God, and there is no other way of obeying God than that of 


® serving man. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 


least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” Religion 
is being moralised, and morality is being socialised. 

Through the concurrence of many causes there has come 
about a fundamental change of attitude towards life and its 
problems. As yet, it is more a new disposition of the heart 
and leaning of the mind than a formulated creed. The Church 
has felt the change. Its sympathies have become wider and 
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its task has grown in its hands. It knows that its own destiny 
hangs upon its power to grasp and guide the moral and social 
tendencies which have appeared amongst us. But its under. 
standing of them is imperfect. It believes that the problems 
of society are, in the last resort, problems of character, and, in 
that sense, spiritual problems. They can be solved only bya 
spiritual agency, by the associated will of good men, which is 
what the “ Church” ought to mean. Only the Church can save 
society, and only by saving society can it save itself. But the 
Church can do this by no mere warmth of feeling or emotional 
enthusiasm. These have done harm in the past, they are doing 
harm to-day, and they will do harm to-morrow, so far as there 
goes not with them some comprehension of the conditions under 
which human character is formed. And of all these conditions, 
those press most closely on individual character which bind 
man to man in society. The social environment is nearer to 
man; it envelops him more closely, penetrates into him more 
intimately, sustains him more vitally than does the atmosphere 
of his natural life. And no one will deny that to understand 
this social environment is a condition of its proper use, or 
that in seeking to do so those who have come to serve man 
are engaged in their proper business. It is the most urgent 
practical task of the day for good men. 

I wish I could tell you how to go about it. But the 
problems of social life are so complex, and the principles that 
should contain their solution are so uncertain and obscure, as 
to make the attitude of a teacher in this field inept and absurd. § 
Where no one knows, all must inquire, if the subject of inquiry | 
is sufficiently important. And the field of social life is emphati- 
cally, if not uniquely, one in which the inquiry must be con- 
ducted by many minds. Plato tells us that justice and rever- 
ence, the virtues on which human society rests, have been 
differently distributed amongst men from the arts. Skill in 
the latter has been given only to the favoured few, “one skilled 
individual having enough of medicine, or of any other art, for 
many unskilled ones.” But reverence and justice must be 
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given to all. “TI should like them all to have a share,” said 
Zeus; “for cities cannot exist if a few only share in the 
virtues as in the arts.”’ “The growing good of the world,” 
says George Eliot, speaking in the same spirit, “is partly 
dependent on unhistoric acts; and that things are not so ill 
with you and me as they might have been is half owing to the 
number who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 
tombs.” It has taken us all to build the social edifice ; it will 
take us all to comprehend it. 

It has ever been a mark of the successful worker in the 
social field that he has a living sense of this truth. He does 
not merely contemplate his fellows in the mass, nor employ the 
“method of averages” when he seeks to help or understand 
them. He knows that every individual of them all has his own 
internal life, intensely real and significant to him; and society 
is not to him a general term, but a system of personalities, 
every one of them unique. And he has the gift of sympathetic 
imagination, to construct their experience from within. The 
distinction between right and wrong is plain for him and 
firmly drawn, and every other distinction is of comparatively 
little account ; for it is to men of an ardent ethical spirit that 
the problems of social life appeal most strongly. But he is 
not intolerant ; he has no fixed prejudices or rigid standards. 
He is sensitive to the worth of institutions, of ways of life 
and of types of character different from his own. He knows 
that the good takes many forms, and God fulfils Himself in 
many ways. He is like the student of nature who recognises 
one life in all the scale of plants and animals, from the hyssop 
and the rue to the forest trees, and from the protozoon to man. 
The rational life that builds society he sees also to be one, but 
so vast in its latent power and wealth, that in order to express 
itself it requires the inexhaustible variety of human character, 
shaped under all kinds of natural conditions and spiritual 
climates. 

And, chiefly, the true social reformer realises the worth 

1 Plato’s Protagoras, 322. 
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of it all. To him there is nothing common or unclean. He 
is quick to discern the touch of good that lives in every 
man, and makes him live. His wisdom is not that of the 
man-of-the-world, who interprets things by their meanest 
aspects, and therefore mis-interprets them. By the insight 
of sympathy, he gets near the facts of human character, to 
the confused and obscure struggle for something believed to 
be good, which, after all, is the ultimate reason of any 
human act. 

Aristotle demanded good character of the student of 
ethics; and following him, we may say that if a man’s equip- 
ment of sympathy is scanty, his study should not be men in 
their mutual relations, not that system of services we call 
society, but something else. We can understand the needs 
and wrongs of men only if we feel them, and we can remedy 
them only by atoning for them in our own lives. The reformer 
who has not this working faith in his fellow-men, who only 
blames them and attacks their institutions, has not learnt the 
alphabet of his science. Hard judgments of human character 
and human institutions are generally false, and always shallow. 
The helper of mankind recognises the good in that which he 
would change, and finds room for it in the greater good he 
would bring into the world. 

Insight into the needs of men, a high opinion of human 
nature, strong trust in the good which is already working 
the world and which has brought it thus far on its way— 
these are cardinal constituents of the reformer’s practical 
faith. But along with these must go another, and _ possibly 
in these days, a quality more rare. Looking round at the 
social life of this country, there seems to me to be one need 
more imperious than any other: it is the need of clear light 
upon the broad principles of social well-being. 

“The great defect of Mr Mill’s later writings,” says Mr 
Fitzjames Stephen, “seems to me to be that he has formed 
too favourable an estimate of human nature.” Should I be 
committing the same most pardonable error as Mr Mill if | 
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were to say of the British people of to-day that what they 
lack in this matter of social reform is not so much the will as 
he way? Many and urgent are the problems that confront 
us. ‘“ How,” we ask, “shall we house the poor, provide for 
needy age, teach sobriety and thrift to a thoughtless and 
wasteful nation, dispense our charities so as to raise the re- 
ipients: how shall we find employment for empty and willing 
hands, prevent the exhaustion of the best wealth of the nation 
and the deterioration of the physique of the people by the 
migration of the country population into the towns: how shall 
we reconcile capital and labour, the rights of the individual 
and those of the state: how far shall we regulate unions and 


@trusts: where shall we draw the limits of municipal and 


national enterprise, and determine which, if any, of the ideals 
of socialism can be safely realised?” What is it that blocks our 
way to these reforms? How is it that, while we have tried to 
handle a few of these problems in a most timid and tentative 
way, most of them neither party in the state has dared even 
totouch? Itis not that we do not desire these and similar 
reforms. It is not selfishness only, nor even primarily, that 
arrests our efforts and paralyses the will for good. Who 
would not wish to see the inequalities of wealth levelled, and 
levelled upwards—which is economically not impossible ; the 
collision of interests, all necessary to each other, mitigated ; 
individual and social activity growing together; a nation that 
is sober; its workers better housed ; its children and its youths 
better educated ; its aged poor spending the evening of their 
laborious day in some ease and comfort ? 

The answer is plain: We do not see our way to these 
ends. The reforms we all desire, more or less vividly, seem to 
us, and indeed veritably are, for the most part impracticable. 
But they are not intrinsically impracticable ; they are made so 
by our ignorance. We acknowledge the social evils, but we 
know no remedy, or we dare not apply it. Such is the 
magnitude of the issues involved and the complexity of the 
machinery of modern social life, that we fear the unknown 
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perils of dislocating our accustomed ways; we prefer to fac 
the evils we know. In this region of moral and _ social 
phenomena we are not able to trace the incidence of ow 
acts, nor follow the lines of antecedents and consequents. As 
a rule, practical men engaged in municipal and other social 
work have no theory on these matters; and such is the state 
of popular ignorance that they are probably better without it 
Nevertheless, the wider their experience and the greater thei 
responsibilities, the more they long for some less spendthrit 
way of seeking the public good than that of blind empiricism, 
which can distinguish the right methods from the wrong only 
by trying both. Indeed, no one who is interested in the social 
well-being of the people will deny that amongst the deepest 
needs of our times is the need of clear light upon the broad 
principles of social well-being ;—the need, in short, of a scienc 
of social life. 

But where is such a science to be found; or what pros- 
pects are there that it can ever be established? The ver) 
suggestion of such a science seems incompatible with rational 
sobriety. Amongst the characteristics of our times is its 
distrust of theory. We are most apt to be Agnostics, except 
as to things which touch us physically ; and we are not aware 
that our Agnosticism is due to a sense of the wider world 
which is just the product of our widening knowledge. Even 
the natural sciences are found to be defective. Their results, it 
is averred, are proximate generalisations, their bases are hypo- 
thetical, their very facts are only phenomena. Our knowledge 
gives us something of the use of things, and is in that respect 
not vain. We can gain such truth as serves our occasion, and j 
define objects by reference to our own ends. But what these 
objects veritably are we do not know. ‘Truth, in the old sense, 
we should not seek: it is the unattainable ideal of the Intel- 
lectualist. And the Intellectualist is the apathetic looker-on 
at life, the bloodless remnant of man which deals with 
abstractions, and does nothing to help the world. Let us 
be modest and Pragmatists—if the combination is possible. 
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Now, I do not consider that this diffidence is of much 
practical consequence so far as research into the truths of 
nature is concerned. The faith that the physical world is 
a cosmos, and that its great uniformities can be discovered by 
patient inquiry, is too profound to be disturbed by such 
academic doubts. There is no evidence that men of science 
are about to change their methods, so as to interpret facts in 
the light of their own needs, or to will them into accord with 
their desires. 

But this sceptical prejudice touches inquiry into the 
phenomena of the social, moral, and religious life much more 
i deeply. *In this region the faith in the objective order is 
feeble and comparatively new. Religion, indeed, teaches it; 
for religion is an optimist. It is a theoretical and practical 
faith that what is best must be real. Poetry also maintains 
it, and most of all have the greater modern poets, from 
Wordsworth to Tennyson and Browning, taught that God 
dwells in the mind of man and rules the caprice of human 
history. But there is a long and difficult way to travel from 
the inspired insight of religion and poetry to the reasoned 
conviction of philosophy and science. The former gain the 
highest by first leap; the latter move painfully along the 
links of intermediate causes, testing each fact as they go, as 
a blind man feels his way with his staff. Belief in an invari- 
able and unerring social order is ours only during moments of 
passionate exaltation. And that belief is rebuked, and seems 
to be convicted of rashness and sentimental enthusiasm, when 
reason enters and throws its cold light on the contingencies 
and complexities of human life—the caprice of man and the 
chance of cireumstance which make up his history. 

For is not man the most unintelligible of all beings ? 
Even as an animal he gathers into himself the complex forces 
which have evolved him. And as to his conscious life, is it 
not the reflex image and ideal rendering of all the world he 
knows, and is he not therefore the résumé of all its problems ? 


Above all, the moralist—if he has not distinguished between 
Vou. IV.—No. 1. 4 
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caprice and freedom—sees in the very conception of an inviol- 
able social order a principle which is fatal to the moral life, 
which undoubtedly does demand that man shall choose his 
own acts and be responsible for his destiny. 

Now, it seems to me to be idle to deny the force of these 
objections. Undoubtedly, the last object which man will 
explain will be man himself, and his spirit must brood long 
over the deeps of social life before the order of its laws will 
emerge. Nevertheless, it does not seem to me to be possible 
to deny the existence of these laws, or to aver that knowledge 
of them—the tentative, proximate, but growing knowledge 
characteristic of man—entirely transcends his powers. And 
inasmuch as it is certain that men will not act with confidence 
amidst unknown forces, and that they will not inquire with 
any constancy of purpose into what they believe to be un- 
intelligible, the first task of the social reformer is to confront 
this doubt which paralyses social theory and makes the 
advocacy of far-reaching social enterprises the monopoly of the 
rash. 

A full discussion of the sceptic’s objections would lead us 
very far afield, and I must spare you that enterprise. A 
shorter way, and possibly enough a more secure way at present, 
would be to appeal from the social theory of the sceptic to his 
social life: for, like other men, he is sometimes better than 
his creed, and apt to be more significant than he knows. And 
it seems to me that in all his intercourse with his fellows which 
constitutes his social life—which really is his whole life—he 
presumes the reality of that order and uniformity which he 
denies in theory. He draws inferences, as Hume has pointed 
out, concerning his own and his neighbours’ actions ; and he 
cannot help doing so if he is to act at all. In total ignorance 
of consequences, where there is utter discontinuity between 
motive, will, and act, and there exists the equal possibility of 
any or of no results, he would act at his peril, or rather he 
would not dare to act, and have no reason for either acting or 
not acting. In a society where there were no permanences, 
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there would be no expectations; no pact or promise could be 
either broken or kept; for. where everything is unstable or 
§ incalculable, no pact or promise could be made. And hence 
the sceptic’s argument destroys the object it deals with: for, 
to show that there are no obligations, is to show that there is 
no human society, which is just a system of obligations. 

I find in the denial of the laws of the social order that 
® singular lack of imagination which is characteristic of scepticism. 
I do not mean the unbridled imagination which runs away 
from facts, but that saner power which is the light of much of 
our seeing, because it can anticipate facts, and forecast the 
consequences that flow from general principles. The social 
sceptic is a dealer in generalities, and his thinking is much too 
facile. He sees the collision of purposes in human society, and 
; the wrongs and suffering and disorder which spring therefrom. 

But he does not see that these are the offspring, on the one 
side, of the very faith in law which he condemns as an illusion. 
On his theory, no purpose would be foiled and no strife would 
would arise, no expectation disappointed and no failure experi- 
enced, for the pursuit of ends would be impossible. To 
loosen the bonds of society is not merely to dissolve it into the 
dust and powder of individual units, but to destroy these 
units themselves—for man is a rational being only in virtue of 
society. 

The source of this error lies in the view that is taken of 
the nature of universals: they are regarded as the results of 
inference. It is the same error as brands physical law as 
mere generalisations invented by abstract thought, things 
useful for explanation, or at least for intercommunication, but 
having no existence in the realm of the real. On this view 
the idea of necessary law, whether physical or social, is one of 
the late products of reflective thought. In truth, however, it 
‘isnot so much a product of thought as it is a postulate and 
constitutive principle of thinking, which necessarily manifests 
its presence in every rational act. The housewife, though all 
unconscious, assumes the uniformity of nature when she places 
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the kettle over the fire, and postulates the stable order of society 
in ordering goods from her grocer. In one sense it is true that 
the uniformity of nature is only a hypothesis, and a hypothesis 
imperfectly established, for there are sequences we cannot 
trace; and this is still more manifestly true of social uni. 
formities. But, on the other hand, at whatever point we deny 
the truth of these hypotheses, there knowledge and action cease. 
Its truth is as wide as our rational life, and is a condition of 
that life. 

But it may be answered: Granted that man never acts 
except with a view to results, and that the most ardent 
missionary of social chaos does not expect to gather grapes 
from thorns or figs from thistles; granted that man cannot 
live in society, and that there cannot be a society, except under 
the conception of the uniformity of connection between ante- 
cedent and consequent, between desire and will, and will and 
act ; and granted, further, that what we must conceive as real 
is as good as real for us—it still does not follow that we can 
discover these laws. 

To this objection I shall proffer only one answer,—an 
answer, moreover, that comes from man’s experience, and not 
merely from theories of that experience. It is, that there are 
some experiments in social well-being which will be tried no 
more by any civilised people. ‘There are consequences which 
we would pronounce impossible beforehand, not because our 


procedure is a priori, but because the judgment of history lies | 


behind them. 

Mankind has not only experienced much since it made 
its house in caves, but has learned much from its experience. 
A distance we cannot measure separates the earliest life of 
man, the crude societies of the clan and tribe, the civic states 
of Greece, the iron imperialism of Rome, and the modem 
states of Europe. During this long history men have sought 
their private ends, fulfilled the duties of narrow stations, 
thinking little of society. But they have constructed society 
all the same: the complex modern state stands to-day as thei 
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accumulated wisdom, made incarnate in its manifested stable 
institutions. 

Like a vast primeval forest, the civilised modern state, 
which is the highest form so far achieved by human society, 
is a thing self-sown, renewing its immortality from age to age. 
No one has planned and no one has planted it. But it has 
its laws of growth all the same, and its own grave grandeur. 
Every individual within it, struggling for his own life, and reach- 
ing up towards the sunlight, contributes not only to the variety 
but to the vast unity of the whole. The statesman, the 
philosopher, the artist, the preacher, the legislator, the judge, 
the soldier, the maker of tools, the tiller of the soil; the wise 
and good in every degree, nay, the foolish and wicked, by 
their negative experiments, have for successive generations 
shed their lives like forest leaves to make the black soil on 
which our social institutions grow. 

But society differs also from the native forest. Its 
structure is spiritual. It is the product, in every part, of the 
rational nature of man, and by far the most glorious exhibition 
of its powers. We call the reason that has compacted it 
“unconscious” when we wish to indicate that, taken as a 
whole, it was never the deliberate ideal of a single human mind, 
or that in bringing it about men built better than they knew. 
But, in strictness of speech, the reason that built it was never 
unconscious. Not one step was taken, large or small, in the 
advance or retreat of its history, which was not guided by the 
conception of some good to be attained, and did not rest on 
the presupposition that consequent follows antecedent and 
necessary law. ‘Unconscious reason” is only a general term, 
to which no real thing corresponds. The conception it is 
meant to signify is that of reason operating in a vast multitude 
of persons, each of whom seeks and achieves ends by conscious 
methods. And society is the inter-relation of these ends, not 
one of which can exist for itself alone, but only in vital inter- 


action with all the rest, 


Now, what follows from all this ? Evidently, it seems to 
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me, that society, which is the product of reason, is the exhibition 
of the nature of reason, and therefore itself rational, and 
capable, so far as its intrinsic character is concerned, of rational 
interpretation. And there follows, further, the fact, so often 
overlooked, that the philosopher who attempts to discover the 
laws of social life, and to reveal the broad principles that should 
guide the effort after social reform, is not engaged on any new 
or unheard-of enterprise. Social,reflection did not begin with 
him any more than moral life began with the moral philoso- 
pher. Every act that has gone to the building of society 
has implied someone’s attempt to interpret his social environ- 
ment in relation to his own needs and ends. The philosopher 
has only to continue the reflection exercised by the simplest 
of men when he tries to determine his own duties and to live 
his own life. The philosopher’s reflection may range wider, 
and deal with broader issues and problems more profound ; but, § 
in the last resort, he does not stand apart from his fellow-men. 
For philosophy is only the common consciousness seeking to 
do justice to all the facts and to think more persistently. The 
greatest interpreter of his times is the truest child of his 
times, and all his wisdom he gets by inheritance. He “ moves 
with the larger march of human destinies.” 

I do not deny that the realm of man’s history is intricate, 
nor assert that the laws that make the life of human society 
one marvellous evolution are simple or on the surface. A 
fixed and determinate science of its phenomena we shall never 
have. Indeed, a fixed social science would be false, for the 
phenomenon it would explain is a growing, and therefore an 
ever-changing, fact. Simple prediction cannot be had in this 
region, as in that of physical facts. Nevertheless, growth has 
its laws, even though they are the laws of change, and it 
implies an ever-living, self-enriching identity: the reason and 
will for good which have created society have their great 
uniformities as well as the stars and planets. And these laws 
are being discovered. As in the field of natural science, theory 
and practice, abstract speculation and practical invention, have 
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gone hand in hand, inciting and aiding each other to advance, 
so in the moral and social sphere do the theory and practice of 
life reflect light upon one another. Social life is an experiment 
on which all men are engaged. 

But the sad and amazing fact is, that our pursuit of truth in 
this realm proceeds without method. We recognise the vital 
importance of social problems ; we know that here, if anywhere, 
the intellect of man should summon all its powers into the 
field; and yet we commit the charge of the most complex and 
delicate structure in the world, the most momentous force that 
makes for man’s weal or woe, and the most within our power 
to make or mar, to the hands of men whose natural gifts of 
mind and heart may indeed be great, but who have no other 
resource or trust than common usage and tradition, generous 
sentiment and honest purpose, and the perilous contingency of 
uninstructed thought. 

In our dealings with our physical environment we act other- 
wise. We do not look for the discoveries that change the 
conditions of our outer life to mere good-will and common- 
sense, indispensable as these always are. We seek and we 
secure more. No labour of research is too severe, no training 
is too prolonged, no equipment is too costly, no endowment of 
abstract reflection is too generous, no inquiry is too remote 
from all visible practical purposes—provided only that they are 
concerned with natural objects. And this is well: no national 
investment brings a greater return than that which we have 
sunk in the sciences. But the study of the spiritual, mind- 
made environment which we call “Society,” and which is the 
inmost content as well as the outer condition of man’s rational 
life—where is it methodically pursued? It is less in evidence 
in our universities than the study of alge or protozoa. 

Were it not well that where there are so many “ sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions 
and ideas,” there should be some striving to comprehend 
actual living society ? The study of the history of the past is 
valuable, we need its light; the discovery of economic laws 
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is desirable, for man is a maker and consumer of wealth ; the 
ethical sciences are still more indispensable, for the fates that 
rule the destiny of society are moral. But while all these have 
their contributory uses, none of them deal directly with the 
nature of society, or with the problems which confront the 
social reformer when he takes up his task as a citizen. For 
want of a philosophy of political or social life we let him loose 
upon the world, the victim either of the obstructive prejudices 
of mere common usage, or of a rash enthusiasm for untried and 
impossible ways of social life. 

The schools of learning, it is true, cannot make social 
reformers any more than they can make poets. But they can 
foster them. They can reveal to the students of literature 
something of the treasures of classic thought, make their 
appreciation of beauty more generous and discipline their 
taste. Above all, they can send them out into the world 
prepared to learn, and apprenticed to the lifelong service of 
their great art. And it seems to me evident, that although 
the art of life is even more subtle than that of poetry, and 
our knowledge of its deeper principles quite inadequate, 
our Universities could nevertheless win for it the interest of 
their youths, awaken and enlighten and discipline their social 
conscience, train them to observe history-in-the-making, and 
make them sensitive to the prejudices as well as to the wrongs 
which burden civilisation and keep back the happiness of 
mankind. In one word, they could launch them upon life 
“prepared to learn”; neither clinging with the stubborm 
strength of stupidity and ignorance to ways of life outworn, 
nor rashly blind to the complexity of modern society, and the j 
delicacy of the equipoise of its many institutions. They may 
be made aware of the perseverance, the wisdom, the patience 
of the will for good that have built the state, and be “ more 
considerate builders, more wise in spiritual architecture,” than 
their fathers have been. 

In a word, it is time that we should methodise our inquiry 
into social life, and give to the Political Sciences their due place 
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amongst our studies. The danger of trusting exclusively to 
social instinct and the sporadic insight of uninstructed empiri- 
cism was never so great. For our times are in many respects 
untried. The very structure of human society has changed, even 
though the fundamental passions of mankind remain the same 
from age to age. For society no longer consists of petty rural 
or urban units, each leading its own secluded life, speaking its 
own dialect, cherishing its own customs, meeting its own wants. 
It is one tumultuous whole. The powers that bring the success 
or the failure of the individual merchant or maker of goods 
travel from afar; all the lines of social life travel to the ends 
of the earth. Society is stratified into classes, the shock 
of whose collision shakes the state. And the state itself is 
now an empire so vast that we may well do what in us lies 
to discipline the mind and train the public conscience of those 
upon whom its responsibilities must rest. 

Even the growth of social sympathy, which is so character- 
istic of our times, brings its dangers if it be not chastened by 
a sense of the past and disciplined by science. Brought for 
the first time into contact with the merciless forces of economic 
competition, and the physical misery and moral wretchedness 
of much of modern city life, the more generous youths, 
nurtured on the ideals of Christianity, are naturally, nay, 
almost inevitably, led to condemn the whole social system 
which produces these evils. No remedy seems to them to be 
possible short of a general overturn, and they dream of a new 
beginning on some entirely new basis of common brotherhood 
and common possession, where greed and injustice can find no 
foothold. The strong ethical temperament is always prone to 
impatience with the evil of the world, and to cry, “ How long, 
O Lord, how long?” 

Nor can we measure our debt to these moral enthusiasts, 
who shake the torpor from our social creeds and disturb the 
complacency with which we suffer the customary evils of 
p others. But they may be doers of evil all the same, and 
society has a perfect right to defend itself against them. The 
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state wrongs itself if it yields to anything except to its own 
better condition; and it can accept no service except that 
which is continuous with the social forces that have brought it 
thus far on its way. And this means that the world can be 
‘helped only by those who link themselves to the good that is 
already present within it and warring with its wrongs. It is an 
axiom of fruitful research and a postulate of real reform that 
their starting-point shall be in things as they are. The wiser 
our social work, the more we shall believe in reform, and the 
less we shall trust in revolution ; and the better we understand 
revolutions, the clearer we shall see that, so far as they have 
had lasting value, they were simply evolution, with its steps 
somewhat hastened. 

This was the truth which, in trying times, Edmund Burke 
enforced with all the splendour of his eloquence and the power 
of his argument. It is generally urged in the interests of 
social and political conservatism. I press it, rather, in the 
interests of reform. The consciousness of the good embodied 
in our social life is not so much needed by those who would 
leave things as they are, as by others who would lay thei 
hands upon its complex relations in order to change them. 
Burke pled for reverence towards the state. He would deil 
with its evils as with a father’s wounds. And even in the 
presence of evils that may seem to be accumulating, of «§ 
public life that is in danger of forgetting its ethical foundations 
in the ardour of its pursuit of material good, and of a legislative 
assembly that seems to be spendthrift of its own dignity, | 
should counsel the same spirit. The reform of the state, and 
of the social life within it, must be based on loyalty ; loyalty 
must rest on reverence, and we can revere only that which we 
believe to be in some ways great and good. 

Now, it may seem a paradox to say that this reverence cal 
be best learnt, not from the writings of great men who have 
projected ideal states, but from observing the practical life of 
the world as it is. But such is my experience. Among the 
deepest impressions left upon me after visiting the worst 
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plague-spots of the great city in which I dwell (where I saw 
only what has been often described) was their comparatively 
limited area. Pitiful beyond speech and most repulsive was 
the scene of their dissoluteness and vice. But I could 
not help contrasting it with the vast extent of respect- 
able, decent, commonplace, but well-doing life, which, during 
the obscure hours when wickedness was awake, lay resting all 
around throughout the quiet miles of streets, recuperating its 
strength for the duties of the morrow. And not less impressive 
was the completeness of the control of the city authorities over 
these evil centres. The officers of the law and the criminals 
knew each other as familiarly as opponents in a game of chess, 
and were on equally friendly terms. And the rules of the 
game were thoroughly understood on both sides. ‘There were 
some evils for which the law had little remedy ; but in almost 
every case these were evils for which legal coercion was not 
the proper method, or in which the crude powers of legal 
justice could not be applied without invading legitimate rights 
and endangering the public welfare in wider ways. The law 
seemed to me to have crept in after vice into every crevice, 
and to press upon it constantly on all sides, like the waters of 
the sea on an indented shore. I came away with my mind 
filled with the sense of the vastness of the wise labour of good 
men during many generations, devoted in unobtrusive ways to 
the social service. And there seemed to me to be very little 
room for the mere innovator. 

Now, I am not prepared to say the same of all the aspects 
of our social life. Crime is a direct menace to society and a 
direct challenge to its forces; and, on the whole, society has 
learnt how to protect itself against it. But the misery that 
comes from sheer incompetence, from the personal feebleness 
that lacks the energy which goes to crime is a more insidious 
evil. The problem of the outcast poor, of the occasionally 
innocent and always helpless victims of a society that is not 
cleansed of the methods of barbarism, is far larger and more 
difficult ; and the same serious and systematic thought has not 
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been applied to its solution. The work that remains to be 
done in this respect is very great. But still it seems to me to 
lie, in by far the greater part, along the lines of the old 
endeavour. The effective reformer, even in these compara. 
tively neglected fields, will, in the first instance at least, realise 
the value of the work already done, and seek simply to 
continue it. He must find his fulerum for raising society in 
things as they are. He must live within the world if he is to 
make it better, and arm himself with its powers in order to 
conquer it. 

Few things have entailed such waste of ethical force, which 
is man’s very lifeblood, as the neglect of this simple practical 
maxim. It is exemplified in many ways. We seek, for § 
instance, to engraft straightway the elevated thoughts of the 
Christian religion upon crude and barbarous civilisations ; or 
we would introduce amongst ourselves ideal ways of life for 
which neither our disposition nor our habits nor our institu- 
tions are prepared. In doing so we ignore the most element- 
ary and cardinal of all the truths we know of human exper: 
ence, namely, that it must be continuous; that neither in 
theory nor in practice can anything new be introduced except 
that which the old can assimilate. Morality, whether personal 
or social, can be acquired only step by step. There is a scale of 
ascending ideals along which, in due order, man must travel 
to the Good. As well expect to solve the problems of higher 
mathematics before we have learnt to add or subtract, as hope 
to attain, or even to recognise, great ideals when character is 
crude or social life rudimentary. Human history seems, no 
doubt, to present society as subject to sudden conversions ; and 
history verily has its greater moods. But these conversions are 
never so sudden as they seem ; the most abrupt changes have 
their gradual causes. Their explanation lies in the wondrous 
capacity of human character for storing up its experience 
It is questionable if anything is really lost. It is certain that 
a constant, silent, for the most part unconscious, accumulation 
of inwrought tendencies takes place. And, given certail 
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personal or social temperaments and a certain conjunction of 
circumstance, the accumulated force breaks its barriers in 
™ ways that astound. The whole process is continuous; and the 
we social earthquake comes as naturally as the falling dew. 

Trust in the good that is in the world, loyalty towards the 
society he would raise to a higher level of well-being, seem to 
me, therefore, to be cardinal qualities of the reformer’s faith. 
His attitude towards society is never negative or denunciatory. 
The great reformer comes to fulfil, not to destroy. He is no 
visionary who prophesies a new world, and he does not mean 
to overturn. What most distinguishes him from the futile 
enthusiast is, that his aims are positive and concrete, and that 
Me his touch with things as they are is immediate. He seeks to 
remove some particular wrong which has become intolerable, 
or to bring back some old and obvious truth that has been 
forgotten ; and it is in dealing with these, often enough to his 
own dismay, that revolution comes. For the particular wrong 
or old error is found to have other wrongs and errors clinging 
to it, and to be really the dead husk of what once was true. 
It has worked itself into the structure of institutions, and 
become a part of the texture of the mind and habits of the 
times. Hence it cannot be removed without violence, and 
consequences follow of which the reformer had not dreamed. 
The forces of the past and of the future, the good that was and 
the good that ought tobe, range themselvesin opposition; passion 
awakes, and the reformer is caught up amongst powers which 
are greater than he knew. The characteristic that marks him 
as a hero is that his courage mounts with the call that is made 
upon him, and his ideas widen as he moves. He dares more 
and more. But all his daring is obedience to the demand of 
moving circumstance. There is nothing a priori in his pro- 
cedure; and he brings to his task, not distant ideals, not fair 
Utopias, but the intelligence to interpret what everyone sees, 
and the heart to dare what many desire. His work for 
mankind is, in fact, due to the contact of times that are 
ripe with a spirit that is great enough to understand and to 
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obey them; and he himself is, in a sense, little more thak 
their instrument. 

It is not, however, from the fear of speculation that 1 thy 
urge reverence for the past and loyalty to the existing institu. 
tions of the state, but from distrust of the shallow, abstract, 
mischievous thought that is not in touch with facts. If the 
reformer plants his feet well upon actual experience, devoting 
to the understanding of it a mind trained to the severe, im- 
personal, disinterested methods of science which alone ca 
bring him to the facts, he can then be as speculative as he 
pleases—at least in this country. For, of all the people in 
the world, the least likely to suffer from excessive speculation 
in social and political matters is the English. Their tendency 
is to see no evil till they stumble over it. Distrust of ideas is 
in their blood. They are not an unheroic people, but ther 
heroism is the persistence of an unconscious force which wean 
down public wrongs by constant attrition. And it is quite 
certain that those who desire to lead the English people to 
better ways of life and a richer common good must respet 
its temperament. They must possess ideals, but these ideal 
must be the inner essence, the truth which is at the same tim 
the reality, of the facts themselves. And that is not easily 
attained. Prejudices intervene between us and social facts 
passions distort them ; the serene and open mind comes not 
without a severe and prolonged discipline to which our preset! 
untutored ways are foreign ; and, above all, in this instance the 
object of criticism fashions the critic. But these are matters 
which I must deal with in my next essay. 


HENRY JONES. 
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AUTHORITY AND THEOLOGY.’ 


Tue Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Hackney College, London. 


. THERE is no question so deep and urgent at this moment 
as that regarding the seat of Authority and its nature. Man 

not man by his power rightly to reason, so much as by his 
lestiny duly to obey. The question is grave enough at any 
ime, but with the bond of control so relaxed as to-day it is; 
with the traditional creeds and sanctities so shaken; with the 


public mind so hungry and yet so poor, so interested and yet 


0 distracted upon final problems ; with the rising generation 
utored in independence till, in an evil sense, the child is father 
pf the man ; and with the rising classes so ignorant of responsi- 
pility, affairs, history, or human nature—it is a question more 
rgent than ever. Criticism has established its right: is 


Christianity left with any positive authority? And the 


nquiry is all the more urgent the less it is felt to press 
mid the multitude of problems, passing and passionate, 
Which fills an outworn age trying to narcotise with mere 
nergies its moral fatigue. 

The question will not bear to be lightly handled. It is 
leeply implicated in the nature of human progress; and 
he law of progress is that from the great deep to the 
great deep it goes. Only quackery assures us that, as we 
move onward, the answers to the great questions grow more 


™ Many suggestions in the first part of this article I owe to Dr Kaftan 
erlin, 
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simple, and that the litterateur is now, by the spirit of the 
age, in a better position to deal with the old enigmas than the 
philosopher or the historian. Simplicity is not the test of 
truth. It is not the badge of progress. The simple solution 
are the most suspicious. There is much preaching of simplicity 
which is no more than a sop to spiritual indolence. The 
immediate affections are indeed always divinely simple. But 
to transfer these affections to the object of worship and the 
ground of existence, either without more ado or on the worl 
of some saintly soul; to say that it is one of life’s first ani 
clearest simplicities to think of the ultimate reality as Father, 
and trust Him as sons,—is to trifle with the subject and with 
the heart. It is no sign of real progress to settle to-day by& 
the prompt intuition of a genial but impatient heart questions 
which have taxed on a time the greatest intelligences of religion 
and of the race. The doves have indeed got into the eagle' 
nest when pulpit poets, with more taste for abstractions tha 
faculty for reality, can blandly close questions which Jonatha 
Edwards had much ado to stir. 

It is in the region of theology that this greatest of question 
must be fought out. It is there that all such questions mus 
be decided, if they are admitted to be real questions # 
all. And in the region of Protestant theology this must lt 
admitted. For the question is hardly real, it is but leisurely 
and academic, in a Church whose decision has been, ever sinc 
Duns Scotus, an ecclesiastical positivity in default of a rationil 
or evangelical base. 

But it will be said, on the other hand, that even in Protes 
tantism the question can hardly be real, because in Protestant 
theology there can be no real authority since the collapse 
Scriptural infallibility. Any authority that may be set up is 
inward and so subjective that it quickly becomes individualist 
modish, and decadent. And thus (it is said) theology het 
becomes no science of reality, but merely a science of religiow 
phenomenology. It may discuss the idea of God on the line 
of psychology and history, but it has nothing final to say 0 
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the reality of God or Gospel. We may explore and admire 
the consciousness of Christ so far, but we are in no position to 
say anything authoritative about His Gospel. We may own 
the extraordinary spiritual influence of His person, but we 
cannot dogmatise about His work. The only thing approach- 
ing finality in Christianity is the Spirit of Christ. And 
“the Spirit is the emanation of His consciousness” (Sabatier). 
Under that influence we find rest. But is it more than rest ? 
Is it not but a mood, a lenitive for life? Is it reality? Is it 
life itself ? 

In this brief article it can be little more than stated, in 
reply to such remarks, that for Protestant theology the 
authority is not so much the historic, or the ideal, or the 
spiritual Christ as the moral, holy, historic Gospel of the grace 
of God in and through Him and His Cross. It is not Christ 
as ideal, or as spiritually infectious, but Christ as Redeemer. 

II. Protestant theology is founded upon authority as much 
as Catholic. It starts from something given. It is not the 
discovery of new truth so much as the unfolding of old grace. 
Christian truth is as unchangeable in its being as it is flexible 
in its action. Surely Christian truth is something fixed. It 
is not just what every man troweth. Individualism there 
is mental anarchy. There must be authority. And by 
authority is meant something outside our personal opinion, 
will, vision, inclination, or taste. It is something which takes 
a place we never give. It imposes itself on us. It comes 
with power. It compels submission and obedience as the 
condition of weal, order, and progress. One form of it is 
essential to family life, another to civic life. Another is the 
source of all salvation. It isso in our personal religion. Every- 
thing there turns on the obedience of faith to faith’s authority. 
Is our theology, then, to have a different foundation from our 
faith? Is faith submission to a positive God, but theology 
submission to nothing ?—is it mere opinion? What scepticism, 
What a fatal schism in our soul and creed that would be! 


Again, a Church must have an authority of some kind (if it 
Vou. IV.—No. 1. 5 
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be as low as the authority of a majority). But if theology 
own no authority, the two fall hopelessly apart, just as they 
would if theology had an authority but the Church had none, 

“ But,” it will be persisted, “if theology have an authority 
it can never be a science. For science is absolutely free, and 
with an authority that is in contradiction. A free science owns 
no authority?” Except, of course, the authority of the factsit 
founds on; to say nothing of the axiom that we can trust our 
faculties. ‘Oh yes, of course, that is different.” But is it 
different? Is it not the very point? Theology founds on 
certain historic facts, on the one revealed fact of a gracious 
God in particular. It founds on a fact with a particula 
nature and power—on Christ and His Cross, and the effect § 
of the Cross—as chemistry might found on the qualities and 
effects of things. The authority in theology is not external 
to the matter it works in. It is spiritual. It is inherent in the 
fontal fact, and connate to the soul. It belongs to the revela- 
tion itself as such, and not to any voucher which the revelation 
created, like a book or a church. It is an authority objective 
to us in its source, but subjective in its nature and appeal. 

If we are not sure and clear about an authority for faith 
or thought, we can have neither Church nor theology. But 
if faith has no Church, it has no contact, no affinity, with 
society, and so religion is hostile to humanity. And if i 
has no theology, it has no relation with science. Religion i 
then even hostile to science, because a science of our religion 
is impossible. No religion is friendly to science if it disown 
a science of itself. The fundamental relation of faith to 
science does not depend on its attitude to physical science, 
or even to philosophy, but on its capacity for a science 
of itself. A religion that despises a theology declares wat 
on science in the act. We may abjure any interest in 


theology. Instead of regarding it as a precious gift of God, i 


and a necessary element in a great Church and culture, we may 
look on it with amused but vulgar patience as the hobby 
certain maundering minds, impractical and ineffectual. We 
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may choose the better part, as we think, and bury our heads in 
the sand of practical activity. That is an excellent function 
of a Church, but it is a poor foundation. It looks plausible, 
and wears the air of Christian business. But it is of Philistia, 
not of Israel. And it has no stay. The Churches with a 
theology must carry the day. No theology, no Church; and 
no Church, no kingdom. 

III. Protestant theology is as much dependent upon 
authority as Catholic, but the form of it is different. We 
have something over our thought as commanding in its 
nature as the Church or Pope is for Catholicism—nay, more 
so. The great matter in Catholicism is Christian truth, 
Christian doctrine, Christian system. That is really its 
supreme object of faith. Faith means assent to certain truths 
supernaturally conveyed and guaranteed. ‘They were conveyed 
by a revelation which included the standing guarantee of an 
infallible Church. Revelation is the supernatural donation 
of theological dogma, secured for all time by a Church fixed 
at Rome. Faith, of course, is always the answer to revelation, 
and corresponds to its nature and source; and here it is the 
acceptance of these truths from the Church as their responsible 
voucher. The Church takes the responsibility for them, and 
takes it off each member. So faith of that kind really means 
faith in the Church and acceptance of its absolute authority. 
And wherever revelation is understood to consist of a body 
of truth we have the Catholic habit of mind, and, in the long 
un, the Catholic result in the way of Church and Pope. 
There is much of it in circles violently anti-popish. The 
enmity is a family quarrel. Orthodoxy means intellectualism. 
And as most people are not intellectual enough to deal with 


such truths, this means that they must leave them to experts. 


nd Romanism is simply the greatest apotheosis on earth of 


the expert, the specialist, and his tyranny. It deifies' the 
specialist in sacramental grace and truth. 


1 In the Roman catechism the priests are described as dit, pars ii., cap. 
ii., quest. ii, 
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But orthodoxy is foreign to the genius of Protestantism, 
where the supreme matter is not dogma but grace, and grace 
understood as the Gospel, as God’s redeeming act in history, 
and not His sacramental action in nature. It is a revelation, 
not to one side of the man, the intellect which grasps truth, 
nor to the subliminal man whose defective substance needs: 
sacramental food or drug, but to the whole moral man, whos 
need is forgiveness, redemption, and power. It claims from 
him a different kind of obedience from Rome’s, namely, faith, 
in the sense of personal conviction, personal surrender, and per- 
sonal trust in a gracious God. It is an obedience of response, 
not of assent. It offers up the man as a will, and not a 
amind. Faith becomes really religious. It means an accept-§ 
ance of grace, not as the sacramental capital of the Church, § 
but as mercy, forgiveness, and redemption in a definitive 
act entering our experience. ‘The authority is neither primal 
truth, developed dogma, nor chartered institution, but this 
act, power, and person with whom we have direct dealings. It 
is the Gospel in the Cross, conceived as the moral word and 
deed of God, and not as any human version or report of it. 

The see-saw of the old supernaturalism and rationalism is 
interminable, because both started from the same fallacy, that 
the content of revelation is truth as statement or doctrine 
The one found it in the Bible, demanding acceptance through 
an external guarantee of prophecy and miracle; the othe 
found it in the reason, guaranteeing truths not necessarily 
different from Bible truth, but held on a different ground 
It was really a question of the religious authority, vitiated 
in its discussion by the notion, still popular and fatal, that 
religion is a thing of beliefs rather than of faith and revels 
tion, a matter of truth rather than grace. Both sides wer 
enmeshed in the intellectualist conception of religion. Ani 
supernaturalism fell (as it always must fall) before rational 
ism through the contradiction that the Gospel was essentially 
a doctrine, while yet it was withdrawn from the criticis# 
of the understanding. The whole discussion enters anothe 
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ntism, plane when we leave the intellectualist and preceptual notion 
| grace lim of revelation behind us, and escape from the doctrinaire forms 
istory, of religion to a religion of spiritual, ethical, and personal 
lation, Mm relations; when we escape from classic forms of belief and 
truth, give scope to the romantic claims of direct feeling and original 
eeds 4 experience ; when the fixity of an initial system gives way to 
whos fim the results of historical inquiry both as to the absoluteness of 
s from the original revelation in Christ’s person and the relativity of 
, faith, its subsequent course in the Church’s thought. A conception 
id per: of authority is reached which not only allows criticism but 
sponse, demands it—which is indeed the true nature of the Reforma- 
not asfmtion as the action of the self-corrective and self-preservative 
rccept: fi spirit of the Gospel. The absoluteness of Christianity is to be 
‘hurch, jg sought only in its Gospel of grace: treated as the historic act 
finitive fm of God for man’s moral destiny, and not for his scheme of truth. 
prima 9 The antithesis of supernaturalism and rationalism goes out of 
it this {date in its old form. The Gospel is no less critical of the past 
gs. It than creative of the future. The revelation in the Cross of 
rd andj God’s holiness is equally one of critical judgment and of 
‘it. creative grace. 
lism is There is then no authority for mere theological knowledge 
ry, that por statement. There are doctrines of salvation, but no saving 
octrine doctrines. In a strict use of words, there is no such thing as 
hrough fgsaving truth. No machine ever sat or sits minting and 
» othe missuing it as the one lawful currency for the Christian mind. 
essarily And no formal gift of it was ever made to man, and put in 
yrount. jjgthe Church's charge to keep undefiled. For the Protestant 
vitiated (euthority exists not in the theological form of dogma or state- 
al, that (ment, but in the evangelical form of historical grace, which is the 
revels gp soul and power of revelation. It is an authority truly religious. 
25 wet im Our supreme good is not knowledge, not correct doctrine 
Ani (which is a pagan perversion of Christianity caused by Greece, 
ational (2nd loaded with intellectual pride). It is a moral thing, and 
entially . It means more than a mystic union with the 
riticis ivine. It is the practical obedience and penitent response 


anothe fof faith in the historic grace of Christ to the conscience. 
5a 
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The Christian Gospel is an authority for the will, in the will; 
sphere of history ; it is not for the intellect—except in so far a 
the intellect depends on the will. It is an authority which is 
felt primarily as authority, not as truth—as Christ was felt, not 
as the Scribes. That is, it is morally realised, not mentally; 
personally, not officially ; ethically, and not esthetically, not 
contemplatively. It is for conscience, not for thought, in 
the first place, nor for imagination. It so settles the whok 
moral man that in the region of truth there is entire flexibility 
and freedom. We have the liberty there that rests on final 
confidence and security. Certainty of living faith in grace gives 
us liberty of thought in truth. To be sure, truth is implicit 
and integral to Christianity, but it is not supreme. Christ fj 
comes full of grace and truth, but with the grace uppermost 
and always central. Grace represents the fixed, fontal 
authoritative, evangelical element; truth, the element free, 
adjustable, and catholic. The one appeals to our personal 
life-conviction, the other to our scientific judgment. We 
own the authority of grace by impression and not perception, 
by conviction and not observation, by life and not by thought 
It is in personal relation with us. It is the authority in tt 
that breeds the knowledge, the science, the theology. It is 
not the knowledge that is the ground of the authority ; it i 
the authority that is the ground of the knowledge (though, 0 
course, in the empirical order of time, the knowledge may comt 
first). There is assent as well as trust. But the fiducia pre 
cedes the assensus, and produces it freely. The freedom that 
is worth most to Christian theology is not free thought but : 
free soul. It is not cosmic and rational, but ethical, vital, 
evangelical. It is not the freedom of the world’s harmony, but 
the freedom of Christ’s reconciliation, of free and freeing grace 
IV. It is one of the fundamental mistakes we make about 
our own Protestantism to say that the authority is the cor- 
science, and the Christian conscience in particular. Not 80 
The authority is nothing in us, but something in history. 
something given us. What is in us only recognises it. 
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the conscience which now recognises it has long been created 
by it. The conscience recognises the tone of injunction, but 
what is enjoined is given by history, and has passed into the 
historic conscience. We have the inner intuition of what is a 
great historic teleology. It is not gathered up from all history 
by an induction, which, as history is far from finished, could 
never give us anything final or authoritative. But it is divined 
in it at a fixed point by faith in the experienced revelation of 
final purpose within God’s act of Gospel. The authority is 
not the conscience, but it is offered to it. The conscience of 
God is not latent in our conscience, but revealed to it in 
history. It is history, and not conscience, that is the real 
court of morals. And it is there accordingly that we find the 
authority for Christian faith and Christian theology, for faith 
and theology both. It is the glory of Protestantism that we 
have the same source and standard for both in the grace of 
God. That is the historic spring of both, and the constant 
measure of both. We have an external authority which is not 
foreign to the soul, yet not native to it. It is not mystic at 
the heart of man’s depths ; it is historic in the midst of man’s 
career. Our theology rests on no other foundation than our 
religion. Our religion rests on a theological fact and its 
p nature. 

There is but one thing that corresponds to all the con- 
ditions of an authority: that is ethical, revealed, historic, 
personal, synthetic, and for ever miraculous to natural thought. 
There is one thing powerful over us for ever, because for ever 
marvellous and inexplicable, yet morally intelligible, beyond 
discovery, the very soul and essence of revelation. It is the 
grace of God toward human sin in Jesus Christ and His holy 
Atonement. This is intelligible to no reason. It is for ever 
amazing. It is only taken home by living faith to moral need. 
It is the moral core and reality of the Gospel that saves it 
from the sentimentalism that so easily besets it. Grace is 
not irrational in the sense of being foreign to reason, but it is 
not in the reason of it that its authority resides. There is 
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nothing which is such a surprise, such a permanent surprise, 
and such a growing surprise to reason as grace; yet it is in 
the act and agent of grace that our moral experience finds 
authority at its final source, however seldom that source is 
visited by the soul or the society it controls. 

«« All that is absolute in the natural conscience is the sense 
of obligation. ‘You must do what is right.’ Yes, but it does 
not tell us what is right. That is the judgment of the reason 
according to circumstances. The real conscience of the con- 
science is the Gospel. This not only brings absolute obliga- 
tion but absolute right and truth. It not only satisfies the 
natural conscience, its forerunner, but it opens to it a new 
world, it provides a new ideal and standard which it guarantees 
as the final reality. It reveals in the conscience new needs, 
and raises it to appreciate the moral value and right of a 
doctrine like Atonement, which to its natural light seemed 
strange and incredible” (note in Bertrand’s Redemption, 
p. 494). There is absolutely no reason why God should 
forgive and redeem men. All the reason we know, apart 
from His own revelation of Himself and His purpose, is against 
it. There is nothing we have less natural reason to expect, 
except in so far as reasonable expectation has been coloured 
by the foregone revelation itself in the course of history. 
There is nothing, moreover, that so far passes human power 
as to forgive, in the deep, real, ultimate, divine sense of the 
word. As a revelation, grace is absolutely synthetic. It 
unites what it was beyond man’s power to unite—sin, love, 
holiness, and judgment ; and it unites them for ever in endless 
beauty and power, in the one object of faith and source of 
morals—the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

V. The grace of God in the historic Cross of Christ must 
be the one source of morals and seal of authority for a race 
that is redeemed or nothing, redeemed or lost. The greatest 
fact in social ethics is also the most formidable and intract- 
able ; it is the fact of sin and the sense of guilt. All morals 
are academic which fail to recognise this—the real royalty of 
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the moral, its actual wreck, and its imperative redemption. 
Whoever masters that fact of sin masters the conscience, and 
so, through the primacy of the moral, the whole of human 
life. The Redeemer from moral death is the seat of final 
authority for a moral humanity. Anything we believe about 
Incarnation springs from our faith in Redemption. Our final 
moral standard is the Gospel of the Cross with its ethical 
restitution of things. It was the eternal and immutable 
morality of holiness that was effectually established there for 
history and for ever. 

There are ultimately no ethics, therefore, but theological. 
The natural conscience, were it accessible, would certainly be 
an object of scientific interest. But, strictly speaking (as has 
already been hinted), in civilised communities to-day it does not 
exist. It is a mere abstraction of thought. What does exist 
isa historic product, deeply and permanently moulded by the 
Christian ethic of sin and redemption which for two thousand 
years has been shaping European morals. The authority that 
lifts its head in the individual conscience rises in an area which 
isnever found detached, but always closing a long historical 
development, whose influence we may feel in weight more 
than we can measure in extent. Every conscience we inter- 
rogate has this long social history for its priws, and, indeed, 
its progenitor. And the solemnity of the moral world within 
each of us is the accumulated and condensed sanctity of 
centuries of belief, ages of conscience, and millions of wills 


| bowed before the holy order and urgency which wakes human 


faith, or, if we break with it, makes human tragedy. What 
the historic student of the actual situation has to count with is 
either the Christian conscience in more or less definite form, 
or some reaction from it more or less indebted to it. 

For practical purposes, upon the scale of all human life 


| and of the whole, passionate, actual soul, we must deal with 


the evangelical conscience shaped by faith in the grace of 
God redeeming in Jesus Christ. That is the true and typical 
human conscience as things are. Sin is not an influence 
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which affects but a sectional conscience, or troubles but a few 
members of the race. In so far as it is real at all, it affects 
and vitiates the whole conscience, the whole man, that is, 
and the whole race in its moral aspect and reliability. There 
is no such thing as a natural conscience giving the normal 
material for ethics, with a redemptive provision of a supple. 
mentary, religious, and corrective kind for those abnormal 
cases that have erred and strayed. In so far as_ ethical 
science proceeds on such a basis it is meagre and scholastic, 
and draws too little on the religious experience in history 
for an adequate or sympathetic account of human nature. For 
the actual moral life of the race as we find it to our hand 
forgiveness has the place of a constitutive principle, and not 
of an accident or supplement. 

Redemption, taken in earnest, is critically constructive 
for the whole man and for all men. It is not a mere con- 
tribution to the future, but its one condition, not to say 
creation. It makes a new conscience for the race, with an 
authority seated in the source of the new creation—in the 
grace and Gospel of God in Christ’s Cross. The principles 
of the new and normal conscience are drawn from the nature 
of that Cross, from its moral theology, from its revelation 
of holiness, and not from any intuitions of natural good- 
ness, or even of Christian piety. If (by such an admission 
as Huxley’s) it is only by something in the nature of a 
miracle that humane ethics arise out of cosmic order, it is 
but lifting the statement to a higher plane by historic sense 
when we say that the conscience of the new race rests on the 
moral miracle in the Cross. And it is but a corollary of the 
same when we say that it is in the Forgiver and Redeemer of 
the Cross that the seat of moral, and so of all, authority for 
the renovated race must be found. The ethics of the future 
must be the explication of the holiness in the Cross, and the 
obedience of the future must be to the Christ of the Cross. 
The holy is the moral authority. And the supreme revelation 
of the holy is in the harmonised judgment and grace of the 
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Cross, at once critical and creative for the whole of society. 
The faith which answers that and is made by it is the moral 
marrow of the race. The seat of authority is the seat of the 
Gospel. It has always been where mankind found the power 
of God; and it must increasingly be where sinful man finds 
the power of a holy God for salvation. And experience finds 
this but in Christ and in His Cross, in the victories achieved 
thereby in our own life, and the conquests gathered from the 
evangelisation of the world. 

VI. To all ethics drawn from real life the great human soul 
is lamed and doomed by the malady of sin. We struggle not 


| only with misfortune nor with fate, but with some curse. And 


the total and ultimate moral situation of the race is thus not 
moral only, but religious. The malady and the remedy are 
religious both. The Lord of the race is not simply the genius 
of excellence, nor ‘‘a self-transcending goodness,” even when 
that goodness is viewed as a personal ideal. He is a Redeemer, 
who not only embodies goodness for our gaze, but enacts it for 
our salvation ; who not only startles us with the wonder and 
love of our ideal selves, but intervenes with His goodness in 
redemptive action as the only condition of our power to fulfil 
ourselves, appreciate His revelation, or share His life; who 
not only reveals His kingdom, but establishes it in moral and 
historic reality. ' 

But He is especially King and Lord when we realise how 
He became Redeemer, and what is the nature of His saving 
act. His authority does not rest simply on our grateful sense 
of the fact. That experience is too subjective and unstable for 
a seat of authority spiritual, absolute, and eternal. It is not 
simply that He produces on us the esthetic impression of one 
in whom all human goodness foreruns itself, and all the soul’s 
moral future is set forth by anticipation as an ideal to man 
and a pledge to God. It is not alone that we are melted and 
mastered by the spectacle of His grace. The seat of His 
¢ternal authority is neither in our wonder, fascination, nor 
gratitude. He rules neither as ideal nor as helper. His 
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throne has a deeper and more objective base. He satisfied for 
us that holy law which our worst sin could never unseat, 
against which the most titanic human defiance breaks in vain, 
He even becomes for us that self-satisfying law. He has 
taken over in His person all the lien held upon our con. 
science by all the moral order of the world, all the holy 
righteousness of God. By His perfect obedience, His accept. 
ance of holy judgment, His perfect fulfilment and satisfaction 
of God’s holiness, He is identified with it. He becomes the 
reversionary, therefore, of all its claims upon the race. By 
His perfect satisfaction’ of God’s holiness, He becomes the 
trustee of it for God among men. Because He took 
man’s judgment He became man’s judge. There is a close 
inner unity between sacrifice and judgment. “The saints 
shall judge the earth”; and the saints are such by thei 
relation to sacrifice. ‘The supreme sacrifice is in principle the 
final judgment, and the supreme victim the last judge. He 
who absorbed the curse and dissipated it acquires the mono 
poly of human blessing. And He who met the whole 
demand of holiness with His person becomes the law’s Lord, 
in as far as holiness is above mere righteousness. So by the 
nature, and not by the mere fact and impress, of His work for 
us He becomes our King—the conscience of the conscience, 
Himself the living and holy law which is our moral ultimate 
He is thus the fountain of moral honour, and the centre of 
moral authority, for ever and for all. He would indeed be 
supreme if our orderly moral nature were only constituted in 
Him; He is more profoundly and vitally supreme because 
our disordered nature is in Him redeemed. 

VII. It is easy to anticipate an objection which arises to 
the line of thought here pursued. It is an objection too cot- 
genial to the spirit of the age to be easily overlooked ; indeed, 
no one is quite equipped for dealing with this whole subject i 
it has not arisen in his own thoughts, and been not only laid 


1 By satisfaction is meant no equivalency of penalty, but adequacy 4 
practical recognition. The idea is qualitative and not quantitative. 
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asa spectre of the mind but fought as a recalcitrancy of the 


will. There is a tendency to dwell in a region where it seems 
narrow to personalise, immodest to define, and overbold to be 
as positive or ethical about spiritual process as a word like 
redemption implies. There are few who have not felt at least 
the germs of that common reluctance to submit thought to 
the personal category, and will to a personal control. And 
there are many, not unspiritual, who never overcome their 


srepugnance to accepting redemption as the fundamental note 


of the religious and moral life. Redemption in their case, like 
personality in the case of others, seems to imply a limitation of 
thought and an archaism of belief. It claims in the Redeemer 
an exclusiveness of authority, and a uniqueness of nature, 
foreign to modern views of religious science, of human progress, 
and of personal independence. Like the Pessimists, they will 
more readily admit a redemptive process than reduce it to 
the act of a Redeemer. And while they believe in a divine 
humanity, it seems an indignity to condense it and submit it 
to the absolute authority of any one that arose in its midst. 
But for the purposes of religion it is power that we need 
more than breadth ; it is control as the condition of freedom ; 
it is height, depth, and quality of soul more than range; it 
is security more than progress, and divinity more than 
fraternity. The passion of inclusion, has overreached the 
soul's own comprehensive power; and we are losing real 
width of vision because our levelling instincts have robbed 
us of the commanding heights. There is a narrowness like 
that of the mountain peak which raises us much more than 
it limits us, and increases our range while it straitens our 
steps. To be just to mankind is not to be diffuse in 
our loyalties, grudging towards an elect, or cold in our 
worship of a Unique. “To be just,” says Baudelaire, “ criti- 
cism must be partial and passionate, with a point of view 
which is exclusive indeed, but which opens new horizons.” 
And another says, “ L’amour, c’est choisir.” It is so with 
regard to our moral Critic, Judge, and Saviour. The Eternal 
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Equity is partial tous. The moral universe is not a windless 
vacuum. It is too full of holy passion to leave room for 
absolutely impartial (and impossible) judgments, whether in 
man or God. The Judge after all is just—because He is on 
our side, a just God and a Saviour. And we cannot be just 
unless we are on His. 

Personality and partiality are here but the concentration 
so essential for conviction and power. The lack of certainty 
to-day is not only due to the many things and the many 
points of view, but still more to the weakness of will which 
refuses to select and concentrate. Much more doubt is volun- 
tary and culpable than it is the fashion to admit. The mental 
confusion is due to some moral weakness and discursiveness. § 
It is not wholly mental error, but to some extent moral 
dulness (to say the least), which causes so many to pass over 
the historic Christ as lightly as they do in their survey of the 
field of fact. There is a lack of moral insight and of moral 
perspective due to an absence of moral culture. We have 
come to a time when it is the element of command rather than 
comprehension that we need in our faith. And for this enda 
Person has more power than a process, and a Redeemer than 
an ideal. We may or may not be “broad,” but positive and 
objective we must be. We may or may not be “liberal,” but 
we must have liberty. And the first condition of positiveness 
in our creed, or freedom in our Soul, or liberty in the State, is 
a sure, clear, personal and historic authority whose writ runs 
to the very centre of the will and the recesses of the soul. 
The present decay in the matter of public liberty and its 
vigilance is more than concurrent with the decay of sure 
faith in a divine authority. 

P. T. FORSYTH. 


Hackney Coiiece, Lonpon. 
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MECHANISM AND MORALS: THE WORLD 
OF SCIENCE AND THE WORLD OF 
HISTORY.’ 


JAMES WARD, Sc.D., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


I proposE to invite attention to some of the problems that 
arise when we try to correlate and to harmonise two very 
different views of the one world in which we live and to which 
we belong—namely, the scientific and the historical. 

It is precisely the complete disparity between the two that 
prevents these problems from obtruding themselves. We may 
indeed adjust our mental vision to each in turn, as we may at 
one time look through a telescope and at another through a 
microscope ; but to focus both at once seems a hopeless under- 
taking, and the diversity of our interests and pursuits for the 
most part precludes the attempt. Hence most people, even 
cultivated people, pass their time without ever realising the 
serious contradictions that the two seem to involve, and there- 
fore without feeling any need to reach a higher standpoint, 
from which these differences can be mediated and reconciled. 

Both science and history start confronted by that exhaust- 
less variety of ceaseless change which we immediately perceive. 
Science working, so to say, outwards, has, since its dawn in the 
ancient cities of Ionia, been seeking to find the apyy or first 
principle of all this bewildering diversity: at length it claims 


' Adamson Lecture delivered in Victoria University, Manchester. 
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to have succeeded—subject to one gigantic assumption—iy 
replacing by one fell stroke the whole qualitative panorama of 
the concrete world by what we are wont to call mechanism— 
matter in motion. The assumption is that everything qual. 
tative in the world is our private affair, ‘ subjective modification; 
and everything quantitative wholly objective and independent 
of us. Apart from their presentation to sentient beings like 
ourselves, the things we are supposed to see and hear and by 
our muscular efforts to move, are but a mazy dance of physic 
points, undulating, oscillating, seemingly attracting and repé: 
ling each other, but all without a shade of those accident 
deviations, those clinamena which for Epicurus meant so much 


True, it is from this manifold of qualitative presentations tha 


science must start, true that only by means of them can i 
experiment and verify; nevertheless it holds them to be only 
subjective symbols of the one objective world of matter ani 
motion ; and only so far as these symbols can be translated into 
their mechanical equivalents will it allow that real knowledg 
is attained. 

But it is at once obvious and undeniable that such knov- 
ledge must consist primarily of numerical formule or so-calle 
“laws”: facts, on the other hand, which are the primary cor 
cern of history are only of interest as exemplifications of these 
The apple which fell opportunely at the feet of one philosophe 
and set him thinking, and the tortoise dropped inopportune 
on the head of another, bringing his reveries to a close, are {a 
science but indifferent illustrations of the law of falling bodies 
Individuals again, though they are essential factors in history, 
have but a very insecure and provisional place in the world 
science, where matter is conceived as indefinitely divisible or # 
a differentiation, more or less permanent, of a primordial ethet 
On the other hand unity, or rather continuity, of a very simpl 
but very rigorous kind is ever present: I cannot wipe my sh0oé 
without disturbing the rest of the planet and setting up etherel 
radiations that extend indefinitely outwards into space. Thi 
thorough-going continuity gives a special character to tlt 
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tion—in HN scientific concept of causation. It is not merely that every 
yrama of Me so-called cause is in turn an effect, but cause and effect are in 
anism— fie all cases equal, consisting solely in a transformation of a 
1g quali H definite quantity of energy and its transference from one inert 
fication’ J mass to another. And since the total mass and total energy of 
pendent fi" the physical world are held to be constant and the world itself 
ings like fi" continuous, the total change beginning at any one instant is 
and by B® perfectly definite, a case of so-called ‘least action’ or unguided 
physic’ fi action. This initial change, it is held, admits of adequate ex- 
1d. repel MB pression in a single vast differential equation. At the begin- 
ccidentd i ning of the last century, Laplace, it is well known, assumed 
so much {i that science is capable of approximating without limit to a 
ions thet fi" knowledge of this equation: at the beginning of this, his suc- 
m can ie cessors rather admit the improbability of ever knowing precisely 
> be only a single term of it. Nevertheless the belief in the equation still 
utter anf" abides. As Professor Poincaré has recently expressed it: “The 
ated in fundamental notion of physical law for us . . . is that of a 
10wledg fF constant relation between the phenomenon of to-day and that 

of to-morrow ; in a word, it is a differential equation.” But he 
ch knov- continues: “The universe is a machine, much more compli- 
so-callel J cated than all those of industry, and of which almost all the 
rary cole parts are profoundly hidden from us: but in observing the 
of thes. Hi} movements of those that we can see, we are able, aiding our- 
ilosophe RM selves by the principle of the conservation of energy, to draw 
yortunel) Hi conclusions which remain true whatever may be the details of 
e, are {0% the invisible mechanism which animates them.”! The world of 
ig bodies HS science then is still a world of mechanism as much as ever, in- 
a history, RS variable in its ultimate constituents and absolutely determined 
world 0 in all its movements. Given its state at any moment, then all its 
ible or 8 previous equally with all its subsequent movements are calcul- 
lial ethe. able. Always equally simple or equally complicated, its con- 
ry simp tinuous changes of configuration give no hint of either progress 
my shows or meaning. To be sure, if it is finite, a time will come when, 
> ethereil MM to senses such as ours, it will seem to have stopped, but “after 
ce. ‘Thifyears, whose number it would take millions of figures to write,” 


r to thi 1 Monist, xv. p. 3. 
Vor. IV.—No. 1. 6 
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says Poincaré, “it will begin to move again ”—and apparently 
to move backwards. 

Turning now to the world of history, we find that facts, 
individuals, purpose and meaning, progress or decline — all 
that we miss in the world of mechanism—are the essential 
elements of which it is composed. It may be that not all 
facts and not all individuals are accounted important, but 
such as are chiefly significant are so, not as starting points for 
wide inductions, steps towards a knowledge of universal laws, 
but as salient features in a living picture, every trait in which 
is really unique. The things and events that claim its first 
attention are not natural phenomena—these are merely the 
scenery—but the dramatis persone themselves and their acts 
and deeds. Acts and deeds imply causation of course, but not 
a causation to be expressed in dynamical equations or deduced 
as a necessary consequence of what has happened in the physical 
world already. It is rather a causation determined by regard 
for the future, a causation springing from individual motives and 
individual preferences: spontaneity and purpose are of its essence; 
but of such causation science knows nothing. Purpose carries 
with it the notion of good or worth, the supreme category in the 
world of history. Even natural things and events are appraised 
by this standard, for they are still regarded in the qualitative 
concreteness of actual perception, not as science conceives 
them. And when we enlarge the range of history and con- 
template nature in its progressive development, it is still as 
a world of concrete things and events that we regard it, the 
meaning and purpose of which we seek to understand. Final 
causes, though useless to reveal the modus operandi of its 
processes, still cannot be wholly eliminated, unless indeed we can 
content ourselves with calculations and measurements merely. 
So we talk of struggles for existence, survival of the fittest : we 
see life pass from lower to higher forms, and see mind controlling 
nature ever more and more as the centuries move on. Above 
all, in the world of history we distinguish between what is 
and what ought to be; whereas in the world of science what 
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is and what must be are one and the same. This, the supreme 
contrast between mechanism and morals, discloses in the 
historical world a far more complex and intimate unity than 
the merely quantitative continuity of the mechanical world, 
with its abstract categories of space, time, and mass, can 
possibly show. For the ideal of moral order supposes a 
community of free persons, severally distinct and peculiar, 
but all co-operating for a supreme end. I cannot perform 
your duty nor you mine: as little may I ignore your rights 
or you mine. In a word, the moral order at once relates each 
to all and all to each. And in the light of this moral order 
the meaning or purpose of natural objects is so far understood 
as such objects prove to be the instruments and the medium 
—the scenery and properties, as I just now said—of the real 
history. Indeed, from this teleological standpoint it would 
seem that natural objects can only be completely understood 
if we regard them as ultimately either subordinate individuals 
with some initiative—at least the striving or conatus towards 
self-preservation and well-being—or as merely the acts and 
utterances of other agents: in a word, in this historical world 
we can recognise only individual agents and their manifesta- 
tions. Things which do not act, we should say, are themselves 
but the products of beings that do. There may be no such 
inactive things at all, and this was Lejbniz’s view ; but if there 
are such they are the manifestations of mind, as Berkeley held. 
What is nothing for itself is nothing in itself. (We shall have 
to return to these alternatives later on.) 

With differences so profound, it is no wonder that these 
two worlds should seem absolutely disparate and distinct. 
It is, however, nowadays at length allowed that such an 
ultimate dualism is out of the question. And, as we have 
seen, both science and history set out from the same world 
of actual experience, but they proceed in diametrically opposite 
ways; the one outwards, the other inwards. The one goes 
in search of a general abstract framework amenable to exact 
mathematical treatment, the other in search of concrete 
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meaning in the light of the notions of purpose and end, of 
worth and good. At length the one finds a unity in terms 
of matter and motion, the other in terms of life and mind, 
But when these two are again confronted there arises what 
Kant has called antinomies: what is essential according 
to the one view is impossible according to the other. ‘The 
very fact of these antinomies is, by the way, evidence that 
both views claim to present the same world, as I have 
just said. 

I propose to consider but one of these antinomies, that 
most obviously suggested by the outline just given 
Mechanism is conceived as fixed and, so to say, fatally 
determined: morals imply guidance and control, the choice 
beforehand of what shall happen. In the historical world to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed; and over: and over again 
the very knowledge that science furnishes of what in “the 
natural course of things” will inevitably happen, is the means 
of averting such an issue. Here the arts follow in the wake 
of science, and to their ‘applications’ of science we owe such 
artificial products as, say, dynamite, telephones, stoneless fruits, 
etc.; nay, the very apparatus and instruments indispensable 
to scientific investigation are instances of such contrivance 
The existence of artefacts, it is contended, is not explicable by 
an appeal to merely natural causes. Still, at bottom they are 
but particular collocations of matter, continuously connected 
with the total collocation, and the mechanical theory of the 
world never pretends to explain parts in isolation from the 
whole. But, keeping the whole steadily in view, it maintains 
that not only the artefact, but the artificer himself, belongs to 
this mechanism: not his so-called acts and deeds alone, but 
his every thought and feeling, it is contended, are physically 
conditioned. With this contention, which science deliberately 
makes, the antinomy becomes acute. And now what of the 
solution ? 

Kant’s solution, as every student of philosophy knows, 
depended on distinguishing between the phenomenal and the 
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noumenal, between the empirical objects to which scientific 
knowledge is confined and the scientifically unknown objects 
beyond, the ‘transcendental’ objects, which the objects of 
experience necessarily imply. This implication science 
allows, not merely by its constant use of the term ‘ pheno- 
menon, but often expressly by the avowal that it does not 
know, and probably never will know, what matter really is. 
It may be well for clearness’ sake to illustrate this implica- 
tion of the phenomenal by an example. 1 take a straight rod 
notched in the middle, and, placing it slantwise in a vessel, fill 
up the vessel with water to the level of the notch: at that 
point the rod now seems bent, and the immersed half to be 
shorter. I can readily ascertain, say by touch, that there is 
no change in the rod, but I cannot assume that nothing has 
really happened. There must be some reality behind the 
appearance. In the particular case the position of the rod in 
two different refracting media—air and water—is what we 
call, relatively, the reality, in comparison with which its 
bending and. shortening are but appearance. But in the case 
of the world ‘of science appearance is all we certainly have, 
the absolute reality is problematic. This, at any rate, was 
Kant’s position, and substantially too it is the position of 
those numerous physicists who avow their ignorance as to 
what matter in itself really is. The law and order of pheno- 
menal events are certain, the interpretation of this law and order 
as due to an underlying mechanism is hypothetical. Or, to 
put it otherwise: phenomenally the course of the world may 
appear determined throughout by dead mechanical necessity, 
but possibly it is really determined by the spontaneous 
purpose of living agents. In that case science and history 
would not actually contradict each other: the one would 
describe only the phenomenal concatenation of events, the 
other their several real determinants. 

But of course there is nothing in the world of science 
itself to suggest any such notion as that of free agency. This 
belongs entirely to the world of history. The solution of the 

6a 
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antinomy then which Kant offers us amounts to saying that 
possibly the world of history is the reality of which the world 
of science is the appearance. To this science may demu, 
demanding evidence that morals are not phenomenal as well 
as mechanism, and maintaining in the meantime that both 
must be taken as appearances of an unknowable reality that is 
neither matter nor mind. It may even turn the tables and 
contend that material mechanism is the reality of which 
mental life is only the appearance. This last is the doctrine 
we know as materialism; the second we may call agnostic 
monism, a doctrine much in vogue among scientific men 
in our time; the first, which the study of history and morals 
naturally suggests, we may call spiritualism or idealism. We 
have then a sort of triangular duel between the three. Let us 
see how it works out. 

The materialist position need not detain us long. The 
doctrine, no doubt, has the prestige of antiquity, but the older 
notions of matter were very hazy. Thinkers, like Descartes, 
who attained precise ideas concerning it, in so far as they held 
that matter is metaphysically real, held also that a like meta 
physical reality pertains to mind. They were, that is to say, 
dualists. But two centuries of vain efforts philosophically to 
digest the old leaven of dualism have led the successors of the 
older materialists at any rate as far as the agnostic monism 
with which Spencer and Huxley have familiarised us. ‘The 
first serious question then is this—Can we stop there: can 
we regard the facts of mind as like the facts of matter, 
phenomenal? We have noticed already one implication of 
the term ‘ phenomenon,’ which science invariably admits ; there 
is however another, which it as invariably ignores. A pheno- 
menon or appearance must not only be the appearance of 
something, but it must be also an appearance for someone: 
literally, to appear it must be perceived, and to be perceived 
there must be a percipient. Such a percipient is one of the 
spontaneous agents of the historical world: it is—primd fact, 
at all events—active and selective even in perception, inter 
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ested in some phenomena, esteeming them good or bad; in- 
different to others; and responding to the presence of those 
that affect it by appropriate actions. And now the question is: 
Can we say that this conscious subject and its varying activity 
in varying situations are in turn but phenomena ; and that the 
notions of spontaneity, worth, purpose, ‘ ought,’ and end, are but 


| a hypothetical scheme to describe such phenomena, the reality 


behind which may be wholly different? Ifthe conscious subject 
and his deeds are phenomena, then they must be phenomena for 
someone ; butforwhom? Certainly not for any other percipient. 
Herein lies the most striking difference between the facts of mind 
and the facts of what we call the external world. These are acces- 
sible to many percipients, and it is, by the way, this common 
property which we all have in the phenomena of the external 
world that misleads science into ignoring the second implica- 
tion of the term ‘ phenomenon’ just now referred to, viz., that 
some percipient is indispensable: what is common to all is 
confused with what is independent of all. No one has followed 
Leibniz in maintaining that percipients (his monads) are with- 
out windows through which to look out on this common world, 
but at least he was right in maintaining that they have no 
windows by which another can look in. So then, if I, as a 
centre of experience and activity am a phenomenon at all, I 
must be that phenomenon to myself. .But surely such a sup- 
position is a flagrant contradiction; for the last-mentioned 


prelation which the term ‘phenomenon’ implies, disappears 


absolutely when both percipient and percept are identified : 
the appearance cannot appear to itself, or the eye be nothing 
but what it sees. What then of self-consciousness? it may 
perhaps be replied. Well, but it is precisely at this stage that 
the distinction becomes first of all clear and explicit. It is as 
self-conscious that I know myself as a feeling and acting 
subject to whom objects appear. It is only as I am here that 
I am aware of them as there. I am not self-conscious in 
vacuo, but only as confronted by a not-self, and I am never 
self-conscious save as I am conscious of this duality. More- 
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over, unless I had somewhere experienced the contrast between 
appearance and reality, I could never make the distinction: 
and where is this experience to be gained if not here? Itis 
surely a needless perversity to talk of knowing anything as un- 
knowable, unless we refer to what is in itself absurd ; but to call 
both the subject and the object of experience phenomena, so 
that all reality is absolutely beyond our ken, and yet to proclaim 
them connected by an unknowable reality, seems obviously both 
suicidal and contradictory. For how in the world in sucha 
plight can we ever come to frame the notion of reality at all! 
Every phenomenon then is connected at the outset to two 
realities, and one of these at least we know belongs to the 
historical world, is an individual subject living and acting in 
the objective environment which science resolves into mechan- 
ism. But if we grant the reality of the subjects of experience 
and also reject absolute dualism, we have reached the spiritual- 
istic position. The objects of experience are now to be regarded 
as the appearances or manifestations of other subjects, and the 
physicist’s concept of absolutely passive and inert matter a 
merely a hypothetical fiction or Hilfsbegriff, indispensable, it 
may be, to his purposes @f systematic abstract description of 
what happens, but not as an existing reality. 

From this position we may now proceed to inquire how far 
the proposed solution of our antinomy will actually apply. 
Can we, we have to ask, conceive such an interaction o 
spontaneous agents as history presents, taking on the appear: 
ance of mechanism? As I started by referring to Kant, | 
ought perhaps to note that his solution turns on his doctrine 
that time itself is purely phenomenal and the acts of free 
agents as real, therefore out of time. It is, of course, quite 
impossible here to examine this doctrine. The abstract cor 
cept of empty time—symbolised as a line along which the 
present instant, a point dividing past from future, flows in one 
direction at a constant rate—like other abstracts has, we may 
allow, no reality. Such a form suffices for mathematical 
description, and is so far evidence of the unreality of the whole 
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mechanical scheme. But in the world of history the funda- 
mental fact is the concrete experience of change, and by no 
possibility can we get this into a present that has position but 
neither parts nor magnitude. Nor can we regard all change— 
as Kant and so many philosophers have done—as purely 
phenomenal and the real as the unchangeable. Such absence 
of real change is, in fact, true of the mechanical world as 
science conceives it, where nothing happens but motion of 
inert particles, themselves always the same. The individuals 
of the historical world have characteristics the diametrical 
opposites of all this. They remember the past, they anticipate 
the future, and have thus a sense of their own identity—an 
identity, however, which would mean nothing if it were but 
the stark dead permanence of the physical atom, whose cease- 
less motions are externally determined, but which itself does 
nothing and suffers nothing. It is this unity of self-conscious- 
ness that makes the difference between what etymology 


| identifies, the atoms of the mechanical world and the indi- 


viduals of the world of morals ; but then this unity is a unity 
that implies both diversity of experiences to be unified, and 
activity in the unifying. External determinations, as mechani- 
cally understood, have then no place here: all the objective 
changes experienced are either the causes or the effects of 
subjective changes. According to the spiritualistic position, 
both the doing and the suffering of the historical or moral 
world imply free agents. 

Concluding then that process, or becoming, belongs to the 
real as well as to the phenomenal, we now come back to our 
question: Can acts and deeds be really from within, for the 
agents spontaneous ; and yet from without appear, as merely 
externally determined events, parts of a continuous unbroken 
mechanical process? Starting with things as they are to-day 
and with ourselves, it is obvious that our freedom of action is 
limited. As in chess, we may play well or ill, but at least we 
must comply with the laws of the game; so in the world we 
have to acknowledge that we can never violate natural laws. 
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But natural laws, we may without absurdity suppose, are not 
mechanical laws. Still, for the. present we have to deal with 
the contention of science that in point of fact they resemble 
such. If so, then we are at that stage of the game when all 
our so-called deeds seem but ‘forced moves.’ But our posi- 
tion is that this is only seeming, and that really they are free. 
And otherwise, indeed, all our consciousness of initiative and 
activity would be an illusion, and an inexplicable illusion too. 
For, as I have said elsewhere, “even the illusion of activity 
and spontaneity would be certain evidence that activity and 
spontaneity somehow really exist; and since by common 
consent they are not found in the physical world, they must 
be in the moral.” ? 

But if the world of minds is verily the real world and 
mechanism only its outward appearance, we ought, it might 
be supposed, to be able to see directly how the appearance 
arises—or at any rate to make some considerable progress 
towards accounting for it from our knowledge of that world. 
For we should then be beginning at the beginning with the 
real causes ; whereas the procedure of science has been an 
inverse one. It has started from the effects, the phenomena, 
and attempted to find the causes without ever penetrating 
beneath the phenomenal surface: it has always remained on 
the outside of things and ignored the inside altogether. Now, 
between science thus understood and history there are two 
branches of knowledge to which the name of science is often 
denied—as it was by Kant, for example—I mean psychology 
and sociology. The biological sciences again have a somewhat 
dubious position, in so far as the facts of life are intimately 
related on the one hand with mind and on the other with 
matter. When a place in the hierarchy of science is accorded 
to them, their range is assumed to be restricted by the sciences 
which are held to be more fundamental, but which in truth are 
only more abstract, than themselves. And as biology is 
expected to accept as final the mechanical interpretation of the 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, 2nd ed., ii. p. 49. 
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world—although there is so far not the remotest prospect of a 
physical theory of life—so psychology in turn is expected to 
concur in the deliverances of physiology, although all attempts 
to deal with mind in terms of brain have so far been futile. 
| But if the real is always concrete the more abstract view of 
things is, after all, not the more fundamental, and to treat it 
as such cannot be an ultimately valid procedure. Prompted 
by reflexions of this sort several attempts have been made, 
and especially of late, to work out the details of the world 
directly from the standpoint of history and in terms of life and 
mind, untrammelled by that mechanical scheme which science 
is wont to regard as “ binding nature fast in fate.” Like the 
well-known monadology of Leibniz, such theories deny the 
existence of any but animate and active beings; but they 
reject altogether the “pre-established harmony ” and absence 
of reciprocal action in which he believed. They, on the con- 
trary, assume that all the constituent beings of the world, the 
monads—or souls as we might perhaps say—are linked together 
in the closest fashion by intercommunication and interdepend- 
ence; while the only harmony in which they believe is a final 
harmony, which is the goal, not the starting point, of history. 
We begin then, it is supposed, with a world of compossible 
conative agents, each ideally limiting each, though possibly for 
the most part to an imperceptible extent; and further, only in 
such a way that some action is still possible to all. What is 
done cannot be wholly undone, and all acts being, of course, 
definite acts, there is always a determinate though very com- 
plex relation between what has become actual and what 
remains still possible. Some of these possibilities may remain 
possibilities indefinitely: on the other hand, some former 
possibilities will be such no longer, while new possibilities 
may arise which were not possibilities—at least not immediate, 
imminent, if I might say so—not actual possibilities, before. 
Such statements are, I fear, too general to be impressive, and 
yet there is no time even to attempt to fill in the outline. A 
single illustrative instance, however, may suggest many more. 
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At a certain stage, and along one line in the evolution of 
the animal kingdom, vertebrates having four limbs appeared; 
prior to this definite appearance, forms with six or mor 
limbs were, we may suppose, a possibility, since such forms 
actually occur along some of the earlier invertebrate lines; 
but after it, though manifold modifications of the fou 
vertebrate limbs arose, their number was fixed once for all. 
But more germane—an essential point indeed in the theories 
we are considering—is the appeal to the facts of habit and 
heredity. All beginnings are hard, as the Germans say; 
but practice makes perfect: familiarity and expertness can 
result only from repetition. The more the facts of life 
are studied, the more clearly the very simplest adjustments 
appear as the outcome of random trials and errors, like 
the child’s first attempts to walk or to write. Such adjust: 
ments become “secondarily automatic,” but they were due 
primarily to spontaneous efforts. So all nature is regarded a 
plastic and evolving like mind: its routine and uniformity being 
explained on the analogy of habit and heredity in the individual, 
of custom and tradition in society ; while its variety is attributed 
to spontaneity in some form. As the mathematician, C. 5. 
Peirce, puts it: “The one intelligible theory of the universe is 
that of objective idealism, that matter is effete mind, inveterate 
habits becoming physical laws.” And certainly, as Schelling 
and Fechner have urged, we continually find the living passing 
over into the lifeless, just as conscious processes become 
mechanical reflexes; but we never find the converse process 
of life arising out of what has ceased to live. Or, to quote 
another exponent of these pan-psychist theories, Professor 
Royce of Harvard: “In [the] case of Nature in general, a 
in the case of particular portions of Nature known as ou 
fellow-men, we are dealing with the phenomenal signs of 3 
vast conscious process, whose relation to Time varies vastly, 
but whose general characters are the same. From this point 
of view, evolution would be a vast series of processes suggesting 
1 « The Architecture of Theories,’ Monist, vol. i. 1890, p. 170. 
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to us various degrees and types of conscious process. ‘These 
processes, in [the] case of so-called inorganic matter, are very 
remote from us . . . [but] all this finite consciousness shares 
with ours the character of being full of fluent processes whose 
tendency is twofold,—in one direction towards the formation 
of relatively stable habits of repetition, in the other direction 
towards the irrevocable leaving of certain events, situations, and 
types of experience behind. I suppose that this play between 
the irrevocable and the repeated, between habit and novelty, 


© between rhythm and the destruction of rhythm, is everywhere 


in Nature as it is in us, something significant, something of 
interest, something that means a struggle for ideals.”’ But of 
course such views are but genial apereus at the best: they can 
never do the work or take the place of science, and they make 
no pretence of so doing. Yet the attempt—looking at the 
whole world from the historical standpoint—to regard both the 
uniformity and the development which it discloses in the light 
of the uniformity and progress which we find in concrete 
individuals and societies—this attempt, I say, yields after all 
a better Weltanschawung, a more vivid and adequate view of 
the world than we can ever obtain by attempting to reconstruct 
itin terms of the ultimate abstractions reached from a stand- 
point which leaves all that is concrete, all that has life and 
meaning, wholly out of sight. 

But there is one thing we must not do—if such theories 
are to have any meaning at all—we must not confuse the two 
standpoints. Yet this is what common thought and language 
are continually doing: we talk of a chair or a stone as an 
individual thing, though it is neither biologically nor physically 
an individual at all.. Nevertheless its physical coherence, which 
admits of its movement as one whole, leads us to regard it as a 


| ‘body,’ and our practical interest may lead us to identify and 


individuate it as, say, the coronation chair or the Rosetta stone. 

But, on the strength of such popular usage, to think to nonplus 

the pan-psychist by asking how stones or chairs can be alive, 
1 Royce, The World and the Individual, ii. p. 226. 
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is only to betray ignorance and incapacity. He makes no 
pretence of knowing all the types of individual, the whole scale 
of beings, which the universe contains; but on the analogy 
of the behaviour, singly and in combination, of those he does 
know, he seeks to interpret the uniformity and the develop. 
ment which the world as a whole discloses. How far ina 
particular case of what are called actual laws—say those of 
chemical action—the results observed are directly due toa 
Supreme Being, as Berkeley would have said, or to barely 
sentient monads without distinct perception or memory, a 
Leibniz supposed, as to this he can only conjecture. To le 
sure, the name pan-psychist is usually applied only to those 
who accept the latter alternative, those who prefer the former 
being called simply spiritualists or idealists. But the difference 
between them is not fundamental: their common persuasion is 
that life and mind are at the bottom of all. Yet, unless the 
ultimate atoms of chemical theory are comparable to “ manv- 
factured articles,” in being severally exactly alike, as Sir John 
Herschel and Maxwell believed, the Leibnizian, or pan-psychist, 
seems preferable to the Berkeleian or idealist alternative, inas 
much as it introduces greater continuity and simplicity into 
our view of the universe. Assuming prime-atoms to be reil 
beings at all, they are, according to the pan-psychist, to be 
regarded as possessing some psychical properties and some 
individual peculiarities: thus the historical world is the whole 
world. Of course, such lowly individuals are wholly beyond 
our reach: no one can, or ever will, ear-mark even a molecule 
and follow its meanderings. The physicist in his researches 
here is wholly confined to what we may fairly call statistical 
methods. But now we know, from the use of these methods 
in human affairs, that there is nothing in the mechanical 
regularity of large numbers incompatible with very great 
diversity in the constitution, character, and motives of the 
individuals that make up the aggregate. As individual men 
all differ from the ‘average man’ of statistical tables, so may 
the individual monad from the constant atom of the chemic#l 
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theory. There is then so far nothing in the statistical results 
of the world of science to exclude, ab initio, the pan-psychist’s 
interpretation. 

On the other hand, the latest results of physical inquiry— 
the most revolutionary and disquieting that science has known 
for long—seem to disclose internal processes of change and 
development in those very atoms that were long regarded 
as ingenerable and immutable. This appearance of evolution 
ina domain that was supposed to lie wholly beyond it, coupled 
with the tremendous advances which this idea has secured 
to the biologist and the sociologist, go far to justify the 
boast that the historical method “has invaded and trans- 
formed all departments of thought.” It is interesting in 
this connexion to notice that in the support which it lends 
to pan-psychist views the theory of evolution seems likely 
to have an ultimate effect on science the precise opposite 
of that which it exercised at first. That was a levelling 
down, this will be a levelling up. At first it appeared as 
if man were only to be linked with the ape, now it would 
seem that the atom, if a reality at all, may be linked with 
man. Such an application of the principle of continuity in 
psychology is, after all, as legitimate as its application in 
physics, to which no one demurs. If the concept of mass- 
points, bodies without extension, is legitimate, Leibniz’s con- 
cept of monads without memory, momentary consciousnesses, 
is equally legitimate. Both alike are limiting notions—an 
experience without any time-span and a body that occupies no 
space ; and pan-psychism identifies the two. ‘The momentary 
mind will have an elementary body, but it will not be inert. 

This brings me to emphasise one characteristic of a world 
of conative as distinct from inert beings, such as the physicist 
contemplates. There will be no laws, prior to these agents, 
making them what they are; but they, being what they 
are, their action and interaction, will result in uniformity 
and order. Habit, dexterity, and familiarity do not precede 
experience, but arise in the course of it: language and custom, 
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social status and obligation, originate and consolidate with 
the progress of society and are nothing apart from it. Qn 
the spiritualistic view then—whether pan-psychist or idealist 
—the agents are first: and law in every sense and evolution 
are but second. And surely this is the only tenable position 
Laws without a lawgiver, intelligible order and no intelligent 
agents, meaning and purpose before there is aught that feek 
or strives—a phantom skeleton first which then quickens itself 
to life and power—is not this unthinkable? Moreover laws ar 
not real forces, but only abstract formule. Bodies gravitate no 
doubt, but not because constrained to do so by an independent 
law: the law is but a generalisation describing their behaviour: 
to know more about that we must know more about them. 
But to return to our antinomy. It seems obvious that 
the historical world, 7.e., the whole world in its concrete 
reality, with its contrasts of variety and uniformity, progres 
and routine, invention and imitation, where “the old order 
chanyeth, yielding place to new”—can never actually 
assume even the appearance of such unmitigated necessity 
as mechanism implies. The distinction of reality and appear 
ance then will not solve the antinomy: in other words, the 
said mechanism cannot be even phenomenal. The pheno 
menal is commonly held to involve sense - perception; 
such, for example, was the doctrine of Kant; but there i 
no sense-perception in the mechanical scheme of science 
Matter is here at length wholly resolved into form, and 
what we have left is not the perceptible but the conceivable 
simply. And concepts without percepts—as Kant was fond 
of saying—are “empty,” thoughts not facts. The progres 
of science has in this way unconsciously refuted its ow 
naive assumption. For long it seemed to be advancing 
nearer to the empirical reality which sense-perception wa 
held merely to symbolise: in the end it turned out thut 
unawares this reality had somehow been left wholly behind, 
had slipped away, as it were, between the experimenter’s finge!s 
and the mathematician’s equations. But science might fairly 
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console itself with the reflexion that it had, after all, been 
doing better than it knew. Setting out in search of matter 
as that which is alien to mind, it ended by discovering only 
law and order, which are the sure marks of mind. But the 
course of events in a world of minds can never be comparable 
to the running down of an hour-glass, where the path and 
velocity of every single grain is determined irrevocably by 
its original position; for in a world of minds there must be 
continual new beginnings. All that science then could do 
—even were it complete—would be to enable us to forecast 
not what the future will be, but what it would be if present 
tendencies persisted unmodified ; if every agent in the world, 
that is to say, became fossilised into a creature of habits. 
Habit, no doubt, is well described as second nature, but the 
living individuals of history are ever rising “on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher things”; and this is more and 
more true the higher in the scale of life they stand. 

“The solution of the antinomy then is not to be reached 
by distinguishing between reality and appearance, but by 
distinguishing between fact and fiction: that seems to be the 
outcome of the solution you offer,” some representatives of 
science may say. Well, I admit this seems startingly like a 
reductio ad absurdum; but provided I may put my own 
meaning on fiction, it is the only conclusion I can attain. 
Leibniz made a famous distinction between truths of fact and 
truths of reason. Now, if fiction is to imply falsehood, then I 
allow that the fundamental principles of science are not 
fictions. But whereas the truths of history ave truths of fact, 
these truths of science are not truths of fact, but only truths 
of reason. They have the unique distinction of being 
necessarily trwe ; but as facts do not enter into their premises, 
facts cannot emerge in their conclusion. Hence it is usual to 
speak of science in this sense as pure or abstract science. All 
that it tells us about a mechanical world is necessarily true ; 
but it does not and cannot tell us that the actual world is 


necessarily mechanical. In a word, the application of pure 
Vou. IV.—No. 1. 
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science to the actual world is wholly hypothetical and 
tentative. So far as nature is routine, natura naturata a 
Spinoza called it—so far I mean, as it is like wheel-work or 
mechanism—so far some scheme of pure mechanics will 
exactly apply; so far, on the other hand, as_ nature is 
spontaneous and living, natura naturans, so far that scheme, 
though still as true as ever, ceases to apply at all: its con. 
clusions hold, but its premises no longer fit the facts. Seeing 
a child gambolling on a dangerous hill, an Irishman is said 
to have exclaimed: “If that child were not alive he would 
certainly be killed,” meaning, no doubt, that an inanimate 
object in the child’s place would certainly roll to the bottom. 
It was really a very profound remark, and its moral is obvious. 
Yes, the merest common-sense, you will say. Well, I am 
content to leave it at that. 

But it may be worth while to put the case another way. 
The mechanical scheme is not merely pure, z.e. true, apart 
from its application to facts, but it is also abstract. As it 
stands, it is not fact, and even when it describes facts truly it 
does not describe them adequately: it does not put the real 
world before us, but only an aspect of it, and to take this for 
the whole is to mistake the whole seriously—in fact it is 
precisely in such a mistake that the antinomy lies. And yet 
the mistake is a very natural as well as a very ancient one: 
indeed it is itself due to identifying one aspect of knowledge 
with the whole of it. Science is measurement, Comte used 
to say, and God always geometrises, Plato had said long 
before. Certainly, as regards exactness and precision, mathe- 
matical, that is, quantitative knowledge, is the ideal of knov- 
ledge. If then our knowledge were perfect and complete, 
would not this ideal be attained? In that case we should, | 
suppose, know how everything happened, and yet perhaps 
not understand why anything happened. And in fact the 
positivist ideal of knowledge only allows us to inquire how, 
and forbids us altogether to ask why. But surely we at 
not merely cognitive and disinterested spectators of events, 
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but rather interested and effective agents in the strife. It 
is primarily the end to be attained to which the question 
why is directed, that leads us to concern ourselves with the 
means which the question how discovers. Now it is these 
higher, so-called teleological, categories which science, as 
abstract, ignores, but which history, as concrete, mainly con- 
templates. Mistake and confusion only result when the 
limitations which the abstrect or mechanical aspect of the 
world inevitably involve are forgotten, as they are only too 
apt to be. “It is a very deep-seated and perhaps the main 
defect of modern researches into nature,” said Hegel, “that 
even when other and higher categories than those of mere 
mechanism are in operation, they still stick obstinately to 
the mechanical laws; although they thus conflict with the 
testimony of unbiassed perception, and foreclose the gate to 


; an adequate knowledge of nature.”' It is this defect that the 


biological and moral sciences are slowly but surely correcting. 
For in these sciences “other and higher categories than those 
of mere mechanism” are indispensable, and by means of these 
—the notions of end, purpose, value—they help to resolve the 
antinomy that otherwise arises between the mechanical and 
themoral. Referring to the progress of the biological sciences, 
we find even a German physiologist maintaining: So treibt uns 
der Mechanismus der Gegenwart dem Vitalismus der Zukunft 
mit Sicherheit entgegen.* (Thus the mechanism of the present 
is surely impelling us towards the vitalism of the future.) 
But we may go further and extend the prophecy. The 
collapse of materialism within the last half century, the present 
tendency of neutral monism towards the teleological and 
away from the mechanical side, of which Haeckel furnishes 
a conspicuous example—all this points to the advent of a 
spiritualistic interpretation of the world that culminates in 


the notion of the Good. 
JAMES WARD. 


CaMBRIDGE, 


1 Smaller Logic, § 195, Wallace’s ed., p. 291. 
2 G. Bunge, Vitalismus und Mechanismus, 1886, p. 20. 





LIFE. 
A HYPOTHESIS AND TWO ANALOGIES. 


Sm OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 


Principal of the University of Birmingham. 


IN many writings I have urged that life is not a form of 
energy, but is a guiding or directing principle—a guiding 
principle which can utilise and control terrestrial matter and 
energy to definite ends, producing results that would not 
otherwise have occurred, such as birds’ nests and buildings, 


and the bodily organisms characteristic of animals and plants; 
but doing this always by directing otherwise existing energy 
along definite channels, and not affecting its quantity in the 
slightest degree. Furthermore, I have expressed the con- 
jecture that life itself is not even a function of matter or of 
energy, but is something belonging to a different category; 
that by some means at present unknown it is able to interact 
with matter and energy for a time, but that it can also 
exist in some sense independently ; although in that condition 
of existence it is by no means apprehensible by our senses. 
It is dependent on matter for its phenomenal appearance, 
for its manifestation to us here and now, and for all its 
terrestrial activities; but otherwise I conceive that it is 
independent, that its essential existence is continuous ant 
permanent, though its interactions with matter are discon: 
tinuous and temporary; and I conjecture that it is subject 
to a law of evolution—that a linear advance is open to it- 


whether it be in its phenomenal or in its occult state. 
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It may be well to indicate what I mean by conceiving of 
the possibility that life has an existence apart from its material 
manifestations as we know them at present. It is easy to 
imagine that such a view is a mere surmise, having no 
intelligible meaning, and that it is merely an attempt to 
clutch at human immortality in an emotional and unscientific 
spirit. To this, however, I in no way plead guilty. My 
ideas about life may be quite wrong, but they are as 
cold-blooded and free from bias as possible; moreover, they 
apply not to human life alone, but to all life—that of all 
animals, and even of plants; and they are held by me as a 
working hypothesis, the only one which enables me to fit 
the known facts of ordinary vitality into a thinkable scheme. 
Without it, I should be met by all the usual puzzles :—(1) as 
to the stage at which existence begins, if it can be thought of 


| as “beginning” at all!; (2) as to the nature of individuality, in 


the midst of diversity of particles and the determination of form 
irrespective of variety of food; (8) the extraordinary rapidity 
of development, which results in the production of a fully en- 
dowed individual in the course of some fraction of a century. 
With it, I cannot pretend that all these things are 
thoroughly intelligible, but the lines on which an explanation 


} may be forthcoming seem to be laid down: the notion being 


that what we see is a temporary apparition or incarnation of a 
permanent entity or idea. 

It is easiest to explain my meaning by aid of analogues— 
by the construction, as it were, of “models,” just as is the 
custom in Physics whenever a recondite idea has to be grasped 
before it can be properly formulated and before a theory is 
complete. 

I will take two analogies: one from Politics and one from 
Magnetism. 

__ | I doubt whether existence can be “begun” at all, save as the result of a 
juxtaposition of elements, or of a conveyance of motion. We can put things 
together, and we can set things in motion—statics and kinetics—can we do 
more? Ether can be strained, matter can be moved: I doubt whether we 


see more than this happening in the whole material universe. 


Ta 
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Parliament,” or “the army,” is a body which consists of 
individual members constantly changing, and its existence is 
not dependent on their existence : it pre-existed any particular 
set of them, and it can survive a dissolution. Even after a 
complete slaughter, the idea of the army would survive, and 
another would come into being, to carry on the permanent 
traditions and life. 

Except as an idea in some sentient mind, it could not be 
said to exist at all. The mere individuals composing it do not 
make it: without the idea they would be only a disorganised 
mob. Abstractions like the British Constitution and other 
such things can hardly be said to have any incarnate 
existence: these exist only as ideas. 

Parliament exists fundamentally as an idea, and it can be 
recalled into existence or re-incarnated again. Whether it is 
the same Parliament or not after a general election is a question 
that may be differently answered. It is not identical, it may 
have different characteristics, but there is certainly a sort of 
continuity ; it is still a British Parliament, for instance, it has 
not changed its character to that of the French Assembly or 
the American Congress. It is a permanent entity even when 
disembodied ; it has a past and it has a future; it has a funda- 
mentally continuous existence, though there are breaks or 
dislocations in its conspicuous activity, and though each 
incarnation has a separate identity or personality of its own. 
It is larger and more comprehensive than any individual 
representation of it; it may be said to have a “subliminal 
self,” of which any septennial period sees but a meagre 
epitome. 

Some of those epitomes are more, some less, worthy; 
sometimes there appears only a poor deformity or feeble- 
minded attempt, sometimes a strong and vigorous embodi- 
ment of the root idea. 

As to its technical continuity of existence and actual mode 
of reproduction, I suppose it would be merely fanciful to 
liken the “Crown” to those germ-cells or nuclei, whose 
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existence continues without break, which serve the purpose 
of collecting and composing the somatic cells in due season. 

Other illustrations of the temporary incarnation of a 
permanent idea are readily furnished from the domain of Art ; 
but, after all, the best analogy to life that I can at present 
think of is to be found in the subject of Magnetism. 

At one time it was possible to say that magnetism could 
not be produced except by antecedent magnetism; that there 
was no known way of generating it spontaneously ; yet that, 
since it undoubtedly occurs in certain rocks of the earth, it 
must have come into existence somehow, at date unknown. 
It could also be said, and it can be said still, that, given an 
initial magnet, any number of others can be made without loss 
to the generating magnet. By influence or induction exerted 
by proximity on other pieces of steel, the properties of one 
magnet can be excited in any number of such pieces,—the 
amount of magnetism thus producible being infinite; that is, 
being strictly without limit, and not dependent at all on the 
very finite strength of the original magnet, which indeed 
continues unabated. It is just as if magnetism were not 
really manufactured at all, but were a thing called out of some 
infinite reservoir : as if something were brought into active and 
prominent existence from a previously dormant state. 

And that indeed is the fact. The-process of magnetisation, 
as conducted with a steel magnet on other pieces of previously 
inert steel, in no case really generates new lines of magnetic 
force, though it appears to generate them. We now know 
that the lines which thus spring into corporeal existence, 
as it were, are essentially closed curves or loops, which 
cannot be generated; they can be expanded or enlarged to 
cover a wide field, and they can be contracted or shrunk up 
into insignificance, but they cannot be created, they must be 
pre-existent; they were in the non-magnetised steel all the 
time, though they were so small and ill-arranged that they 
had no perceptible effect whatever ; they constituted a poten- 
tiality for magnetism ; they existed as molecular closed curves 
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or loops, which, by the operation called magnetisation, could, 
some of them, be opened out into loops of finite area and 
spread out into space, where they are called “lines of force.” 
They then constitute the region called a magnetic field, which 
remains a seat of so-called “permanent” magnetic activity, 
until by lapse of time, excessive heat, or other circumstance, 
they close up again; and so the magnet, as a magnet, dies, 
The magnetism itself, however, has not really died, it has a 
perpetual existence; and a fresh act of magnetisation can 
recall it, or something indistinguishable from it, into manifest 
activity again; so that it, or its equivalent, can once more 
interact with the rest of material energies, and be dealt with 
by physicists, or subserve the uses of humanity. Until that 
time of re-appearance its existence can only be inferred by the 
thought of the mathematician: it is indeed a matter of theory, 
not necessarily recognised as true by the practical man. 

Our present view is that the act of magnetisation consists 
in a re-arrangement and co-ordination of previously existing 
magnetic elements, lying dormant, so to speak, in iron and 
other magnetic materials; only a very small fraction of the 
whole number being usually brought into activity at any 
one time, and not necessarily always the same actual set. 
Only a small and indiscriminate selection is made from all 
the molecular loops; and it can be a different group each 
time, or some elements may be different and some the same, 
whenever a fresh individual or magnet is brought into being. 

All this can be said concerning the old process of magnet- 
isation—the process as it was doubtless familiar to the unknown 
discoverer of the lodestone, to the ancient users of the mariner’s 
compass, and to Dr Gilbert of Colchester, the discoverer of the 
magnetised condition of the Earth. 

But within the nineteenth century a fresh process of 
magnetisation has been discovered, and this new or electrical 
process is no longer obviously dependent on the existence of 
antecedent magnetism, but seems at first sight to be a property 
freshly or spontaneously generated, as it were. The process 
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was discovered as the result of setting electricity into motion. 
So long as electricity was studied in its condition of rest, on 
charged conductors, as in the old science of electrostatics or 
frictional electricity, it possessed no magnetic properties what- 
ever, nor did it encroach on the magnetic domain: only vague 
similarities in the phenomena of attraction and repulsion 
aroused attention. But directly electricity was set in motion, 
constituting what is called an electric current, magnetic lines 
of force instantly sprang into being, without the presence of 
any steel or iron; and in twenty years they were recognised. 
These electrically generated lines of force are similar to those 
previously known, but they need no matter to sustain them. 
They need matter to display them, but they themselves exist 
equally well in perfect vacuum. 

How did they manage to spring into being? Can it be 
said that they too had existed previously in some dormant 
condition in the ether of space? That they too were closed 
loops opened out, and their existence thus displayed, by the 
electric current ? 

That is an assertion which might reasonably be made: 
it is not the only way of regarding the matter, however ; 
and the mode in which a magnetic field originates round the 
path of a moving charge—being generated during the accelera- 
tion-period by a pulse of radiation which travels with the speed 
of light, being maintained during the steady-motion period by 
a sort of inertia asif in accordance with the first law of motion, 
and being destroyed only by a return pulse of re-radiation 
during a retardation-period when the moving charge is stopped 
or diverted or reversed—all this can hardly be explained until 
the intimate nature of an electric charge has been more fully 
worked out; and the subject now trenches too nearly on the 
more advanced parts of Physics to be useful any longer as an 
analogue for general readers. 

Indeed it must be recollected that no analogy will bear 
pressing too far: it is bound to fail sooner or jater, unless 
indeed it is no analogy, but the thing itself. All that we are 
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concerned to show is that known magnetic behaviour exhibits 
a very fair analogy to some aspects of that still more mysterious 
entity which we called “life”; and if anyone should assert 
that all magnetism was pre-existent in some ethereal condition, 
that it would never go out of essential existence, but that it 
could be brought into relation with the world of matter by 
certain acts—that while there it could operate in a certain way, 
controlling the motion of bodies, interacting with forms of 
energy, producing sundry effects for a time, and then dis. 
appearing from our ken to the immaterial region whence it 
came—he would be saying what no physicist would think it 
worth while to object to, what indeed many might agree with. 

Well, that is the kind of assertion which I want to make 
as a working hypothesis concerning life. 

An acorn has in itself the potentiality, not of one oak-tree 
alone, but of a forest of oak-trees, to the thousandth genera- 
tion, and indeed of oak-trees without end. There is no sort 
of law of “conservation” here. It is not as if something were 
passed on from one thing to another. There is no analogy to 
energy at all; there is analogy to the magnetism which can be 
excited by any given magnet: the required energy, in both 
cases, being extraneously supplied, and only transmuted into 
the appropriate form by the guiding principle which controls 
the operation. 

We do not know how to generate life without the action 
of antecedent life at present, though that may be a discovery 
lying ready for us in the future; but even if we did, it would 
still be true (as I think) that the life was in some sense pre- 
existent, that it was not really created de novo, that it was 
brought into actual practical every-day existence doubtless, 
but that it had pre-existed in some sense too: being called out, 
as it were, from some great reservoir or storehouse of vitality, 
to which, when its earthly career is ended, it will return. 

Indeed, it cannot in any proper sense be said ever to have 
left that storehouse, though it has been made to interact with 
the world for a time; and, if we might so express it, it may 
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be thought of as carrying back with it into the general reservoir 
any individuality, and any experience and training or develop- 
ment, which it can be thought of as having acquired here. 
Such a statement as this last cannot be made of magnetism, 
to which no known law of evolution and progress can be 
supposed to apply; but of life, of anything subject to con- 
tinuous evolution or linear progress embodied in the race, of 
any condition not cyclically determinate and returning into 
itself, but progressing and advancing—acquiring fresh poten- 
tialities, fresh powers, fresh beauties, new characteristics such 
as perhaps may never in the whole universe have been 
displayed before—of everything which possesses such powers 
as these, a statement akin to the above may certainly be 
made. To all such things, when they reach a high enough 
stage, the ideas of continued personality, of memory, of per- 
sistent individual existence, not only may, but I think must, 
apply ; notwithstanding the admitted return of the individual 
after each incarnation to the central store from which it was 
differentiated and individualised. 

Even so a villager, picked out as a recruit and sent to the 
seat of war, may serve his country, may gain experience, 
acquire a soul and a width of horizon such as he had not 
dreamt of; and when he returns, after the war is over, may 
be merged as before in his native village. But the village is 
the richer for his presence, and his individuality or personality 
is not really lost ; though to the eye of the world, which has 
no further need of it, it has practically ceased to be. 


OLIVER LODGE. 























THOUGHT AND FORCE. 


THE Very REVEREND CHARLES T. OVENDEN, D.D., 
Dean of Clogher. 


THE relationship which exists between thought and force isa 
subject of importance in endeavouring to arrive at some conclu- 
sion concerning the fundamental structure of matter. It may 
also throw light on the question, whether the universe, with 
all its variety and complicated phenomena, was created or 
only made. 

There is a real difference between the ideas underlying 
these words. We may define “to make” as an act in which 
existing material is rearranged. Anything made is con- 
structed out of something which existed already in another 
form. A carpenter makes a table by arranging wood, which 
he finds ready to hand, in a certain definite form. 

Man can create, but his creative power is confined to 
thought. An original thought is a creation, because it is 
not rearranged matter. A poem is a creation, although the 
materials of paper and ink are necessary for its publication. 
An ideal picture is a creation, though paint has to be used in 
order to make it visible. The poem was a pure creation in 
the mind of the poet before he wrote it. A composer of music 
creates the melody and the harmony in thought before he 
writes the score. 

Remembering, then, the essential difference between the 
two ideas of making and creating, we have to enquire whether 


this world and the greater universe were created or made. 
108 | 
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Creation necessitates a conscious mind possessing or capable 
of creating energy or force. For making, another element is 
needed, viz., material or matter already in existence. 

In the present argument we may assume the reality of the 
external world, even though we acknowledge that it may be 
found to resolve itself into various forms of thought. <A 
practical man who gives his face a gash when he is shaving 
has no difficulty in believing in the real existence of a razor. 
But whether he doubts the existence of a razor or not, 
he has no doubt whatever that he feels, and that he thinks. 
We are absolutely certain of the existence of thought in 
ourselves. But what is thought? Is it the product of an 
organic brain, or is it something which may be described as 
an environment of the brain, and not the direct product 
of the brain itself? 

The question may be stated thus: Did brain make mind ? 
or, Did conscious mind design and create brain? We have 


| evidence that mind existed first in the fact that elaborate 


preparation and contrivance had to be made in constructing 


} air and water, and placing an instrument in the creature for 


absorbing free oxygen from both, or either, before the lowest 
form of brain could exist either in water or on dry land. 

We know that our brains are essential to the production 
of our thoughts, just as a keyhole is essential to the production 
of a certain whistling sound on a windy day; but the cause of 
the sound is not the keyhole, but rather the air passing through 
it and vibrating in sound waves. 

In a sermon on the parable of the Sower, preached many 
years ago, the late Dr Salmon made some valuable suggestions 
as to the nature of conscious thought. He says, “ The investi- 
gations of recent years have so forced us to take notice of the 
physical antecedents of thought, that there has resulted a 
tendency to look upon thought as a kind of material product. 
The brain secretes thought, some of the coarser materialists 
have said, as the liver secretes bile. But if we want to see how 
completely sui generis thought is, we have only to take notice 
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of the process by which thought is generated and sustained. 
No secreting organ in our system creates that which it secretes, 
Every particle of bile given out by the liver must have been 
contained in that which entered into the liver. The organ has 
done nothing but separate and form into new combinations 
the substance on which it acts. The chemist can find in the 
food the constituents of all the products of the animal frame. 

“Ts it so with our thoughts? Can we find in them the 
blood which courses along our veins and arteries, and which, 
entering into the blood-vessels of the brain, sustains the 
activity of that organ ? 

* Will a delicate analysis ever detect them in the food 
whence that blood was derived, and thus show that the brain 
does nothing but disentangle these thoughts from the envelope 
which had concealed them ? 

“Chemistry has taught us how to vary the manure of a 
plant or the food of an animal according to the kind of product 
which he who rears them desires to obtain. 

“Can we imagine that in the progress of science will be 
discovered how the diet is to be varied according as the 
product we desire to obtain is the poet’s fine imagination, or 
the philosopher’s deep speculation, or the mother’s fond affec- 
tion, or the martyr’s stern resolve? If thought were matter, 
however cunningly transformed, matter would supply it. But 
thought can only be fed by thought.” 

This argument goes to prove that although thought may 
work through brain, it is not, and cannot be only brain. 
Rather is brain a material in which thought lodges. It is the 
workshop in which the workman does his work. 

But, further, thought creates definite force. 

We know that we can direct force. Man can compel the 
force latent in coal to drive a locomotive; but he directs it 
by first creating force by his thought in his own body, by 
which force he first constructs the tools and machinery with 
which he builds the locomotive. He must create and exercise 
force in himself before he can ignite the coal in the engine. 
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Thought or will power is the originator of all voluntary 
force exercised by the body. A sleeper, whose thought is 
dormant, sends forth no voluntary force, but, when he wakens, 
the living thought fills his whole body with energy and 
activity. A thought transferred to another mind may be 
expressed in a word or a gesture; but the word or the gesture 
is not the thought, it is only the medium by which the thought 
is perceived. Let me illustrate. A cloud is charged with 
electricity. Floating along it approaches another cloud also 
charged. These clouds are not electricity, but electricity is 
somewhere in them. When they come, as it were, within 
speaking distance, the mighty force leaps out with a blinding 
flash and reveals itself naked in the intervening space. So 
does brain charged with thought approach another brain. 

As the thought passes from one to another in the spoken 
word, we see it naked for the moment. Analyse those brains, 
analyse the clouds, hold a post-mortem examination on the dead 
brain or the dissolved cloud, and where is that thought or force 
discovered? The lightning leaves behind it the mighty oak 
rent in twain—an evidence of its existence and power. The 
thought of Rehoboam when spoken left a kingdom rent 
asunder. The thought of Mr Kriiger, flashing from Pretoria 
to London, exercised a force which welded together the 
mighty atoms of the British Empire. His thought fed thought 
and set thought in motion, and the unity of the Empire is 
founded and maintained by thought. Who can say that 
conscious thought is not an originator of force? The thought 
of Christ has revolutionized the western world. 

We see around us evidence that force in many forms is 
acting. Apart from the knowledge of what passes within our 
own minds we can give no account of its origin ; but knowing, 
as we do, that when we think we can by thought call the force 
of our bodies into action, we may infer that the forces which 
we observe outside of ourselves may have a similar origin in a 
creating and directing thought. 

Further, thought sets at defiance the law of the conserva- 
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tion of energy which governs all matter. Heat may be 
transformed into motion and motion into heat. The one js 
the equivalent of the other; for the amount of the one 
can be measured by the amount of the other. If a railway 
company burns a ton of coal, it has ample compensation for 
the loss. The burning coal has moved the train a certain 
distance. The company has simply exchanged its coal for 
motion. “But,” Dr Salmon asks, in words which apply with 
singular aptness to the feeling of national bereavement caused 
by his own death, “where are our measures when we compare 
mental results with their physical antecedents? When death 
removes one to whom a church or a nation has looked up asa 
guide and a counsellor, what consolation has science found for 
mourners gazing on the pale cold lips whence they shall hear 
wise words of counsel no more ? 

“Can she apply now her doctrine of the conservation of 
energy ? Can she tell those who know their loss too well that 
nothing really is gone, that they have still in other forms an 
equivalent for what seems to have departed ?” 

Surely, if thought were only matter, it would be governed 
by the laws of matter; but, as a fact, it is not. We find, 
therefore, that there is an existence which is not matter, viz, 
conscious thought which possesses or is capable of creating 
energy or force. 

That is our first fundamental point. 

We by our thoughts, originating force within ourselves, 
can arrange matter in various forms and proportions ; and we 
know that matter was arranged in forms and _ proportions, 
indicating the operation of thought, long before the lowest 
form of brain appeared in this earth. Therefore we infer 
the existence of an eternal mind capable of both creating and 
making. 

Our next question is, Did God find matter, equally eternal 
with Himself, which He could arrange in various combinations, 
thus “ making” the world ? 

Before the rise of scientific investigation there was no 
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difficulty in believing that God created matter, and that He 
could destroy it as easily as He could create it. For instance, 
it might have been argued that God created coal, and when 
coal caught fire it was destroyed. 

All this line of thought was altered after Priestley dis- 
covered the element of oxygen, for it was found that combustion 
was only a redistribution and not a destruction of matter. 
Part of the material burnt was transformed into gases, part 


linto force, and part into ashes. Obviously, water is not 


destroyed by boiling ; for if the steam be chilled, as by contact 
with a cold window, it becomes visible again as water. But 
if an electric current be passed through water it is dispersed in 
a different way. The bubbles which rise in it are not steam 
bubbles, they are the gases of which water is composed, 
separating themselves into their original forms of hydrogen 
and oxygen. Formerly it was held that hydrogen could not 
be simplified further except by sub-division, until the smallest 
indivisible particle was arrived at, called an atom. 

Recent investigation has, however, discovered that there 
are things smaller than an atom, called electrons, which may 
be described as certain discharges of force. They are so small 
that they have room to rampage and rush about in an atom. 
They travel with a velocity only comparable to the speed of 
light. 

It is further stated that an atom of hydrogen consists of 
about 700 of these electrons; and that the atoms of other 


; substances, such as oxygen, sodium, or radium, consist of 


electrons in vastly greater quantities, radium being a substance 
of extreme atomic weight. It is unnecessary to repeat an 
account of the well-known properties of radium. I refer only 


| to one point, viz., that whereas at first it was considered to be 


an instance of an exception to the law of the conservation of 
energy, on account of its apparent unlimited power of sending 
out heat without diminishing in size, it is now known that it 
does waste, but very slowly. It reveals, therefore, not a breach 


of the law of the conservation of energy, but the important 
Vot. IV.—No. 1. 8 
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fact that it is an instance of matter breaking up or disintegrat. 
ing into its constituents of pure force. 

Owing to its great atomic weight, radium has vast stores of 
energy in proportion to its bulk; but other substances being 
found possessed of radio-activity in a lesser degree, the inference 
seems reasonable that all matter may be disintegrating in the 
same way, although the process is so slow that it has not yet 
been measured. 

Is it not also a just inference that as radium disintegrates 
into pure force, so it may have been formed by the massing of 
force into its highly compacted atoms ? 

If so, we ask, Whence came that force ? 

It seems to have come from thought for the following 
reason: Thought alone is capable of working out the theory 
of numbers. Arithmetic is essentially a mental process. The 
Rev. Edmund M‘Clure (Sec., S.P.C.K.) mentions this fact:' 
“Mr Newlands, in 1864, announced the existence of a simple 
relation, or law, among the chemical elements, when arranged 
in the order of their atomic weights, which seemed to show 
that they fell into octaves something like those of music. 
Five years later, Professor Mendeléeff published to the world 
his generalization of the Periodic Law, according to which a 
periodicity of properties is exhibited by the elements when 
arranged according to their atomic weight. He predicted the 
discovery of new elements to fill vacant places in his system— 
a prediction which was not only verified by subsequent dis- 
covery, but even the characteristic properties of the new 
elements were found to be such as he had foretold.” 

It appears, then, that the atoms of matter are in the last 
analysis, so far as we know, conglomerations of force arranged 
in various proportions in an order corresponding to the purely 
mental theory of numbers. Professor Mendeléeff says: “In 
the theory of numbers only do we find problems analogous to 
those involved in the Periodic Law.” 

Let me mention another corroborative fact. 


1 “The aids which science gives to the religious mind.” 
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The mind of man, centuries ago, sought after certain forms 
of lineal beauty. Thoughts of certain lines and curves were 
embodied in exquisite marble statues and various forms of 
pottery. Recently the silt of the deep ocean has been placed 
under the microscope, and there we see the same lines and 
curves embodied in the thoughts of the Creator when working 
out some of the most beautiful forms of matter. 

These facts seem to point to one conclusion, viz., that there 
is a true analogy between what we know of the relationship 
between thought and force in ourselves, and what we observe 
of the same relationship in the external world. 

We know that in obedience to our thoughts force is created 
within our bodies, so that thought is the originator and cause 
of all our works. Force emanating from Eternal thought was 
arranged in various proportions of density, which we recognize 
as matter. It originated in the bringing together of these 
forces which in process of time will be set free, or rather, are 
being set free, to form new combinations. . 

Concerning ourselves, we are absolutely certain of two 
things—our thought, and our force. 

Recent discoveries point to the conclusion that infinite 
foree emanating from eternal thought may be the ultimate 
explanation of the structure of the universe. 


CHARLES T. OVENDEN. 


ENNISKILLEN. 





























THE INADEQUACY OF CERTAIN 
COMMON GROUNDS OF BELIEF. 


J. ELLIS M‘TAGGART, Lirt.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In this paper I shall consider some grounds of belief, other 
than direct argument, which are sometimes put forward as valid 
ground for belief in various dogmas of religion. In the first 
place, we must consider that belief which claims to dispense 
with argument altogether, and to rest itself on the intuitive 
convictions of the believer. And secondly, we must inquire 
into those grounds of belief which involve argument indeed, 
but indirect argument; which prove that the dogma in ques- 
tion is supported by certain authority, or that its truth is 
essential for our happiness, or for the moral value of the 
universe ; and which then argue that a dogma must be true 
which is supported by such authority or whose truth is 
essential for such interests. I shall endeavour to show that 
none of these grounds of belief are valid. The consequence 
which I shall draw from their invalidity is, that the only valid 
ground of belief in a dogma of religion is to be found in 4 
demonstration such as would be admissible in the case of 
any other metaphysical pzoposition. 

It is not uncommon to hear the assertion that certail 
dogmas—the personality of God, for example, or the im- 
mortality of man, or the freedom of the will—do not 
require proof. “I am certain of this,” someone will say; 


“without argument. My conviction does not rest on argu 
116 
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ment, and cannot be shaken by it. I decline to argue. I 
simply believe.” 

No doubt such a position is, if I may so express myself, 
impregnable from outside. If a man’s belief does not rest on 
reasons, and cannot be shaken by them, I may believe it to 
be mistaken, but I should be wasting time in attempting to 
argue against it. 

If the person who holds a belief in this manner mentions 
the fact to me as a reason why I should not waste his time 
in trying to upset it, he is acting in a perfectly reasonable 
manner. And it is also strictly relevant to mention it if he 
is writing an autobiography—for it may be an important fact 
in his life. Also it is relevant as a contribution to statistics. 
It shows that one more person has this particular conviction. 

But it is not relevant if it is put forward for any other 
reason. Above all, it is absolutely irrelevant if it is put 
forward as a reason to induce other people to believe the same 
dogma. ‘This is sometimes done. A man will assert his own 
immediate conviction of a dogma, not as a reason for checking 
discussion, but as his contribution to the discussion. And 
here it seems clear that he is wrong. 

What is the good of telling B that A has an immediate 
certainty of the truth of X? If B has a similar immediate 
certainty, he believes X already, and must believe it, and A’s 
certainty is quite superfluous for his belief. If B has an 
immediate certainty of the falsity of X, or of the truth of 
something incompatible with X, then he cannot believe X, 
and A’s certainty is quite useless to affect his belief. But 
supposing B has no immediate certainty on the matter at all, 
how will his knowledge of A’s immediate certainty help him ? 
From the nature of the case it cannot give him an immediate 
certainty ; for if he believes because A does, his belief rests on 
an argument, “‘ A believes this, and therefore it is true,” and so 
is not immediate. 

But can A’s immediate certainty be a valid ground for a 


reasoned certainty on B’s part? Why should B believe 
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anything because A cannot help believing it? That js 
ultimate for A. But it is not ultimate for B. Why should 
B accept this necessity in A’s nature as decisive, or even 
in the least degree relevant, as to a truth which does not 
relate to A’s nature, but, for example, to the existence of a 
personal God ? 

An attempt has been made to show why B should do this 
—an attempt which seems to rest entirely on an analogy. 
The people who have not this immediate certainty are com. 
pared to the blind. A blind man has no means of perceiving 
a balloon which floats above him in the air. Yet he would be 
mistaken if he disbelieved the statement of his friends that the 
balloon was there. Similarly, if another man has an instinctive 
conviction on a subject on which I have none, I ought to 
supply the deficiency in my nature, by taking on trust from 
him what he perceives immediately.’ 

But an analogy is good enough to meet an analogy. A 
man in delirium frequently believes that he sees assassins 
lurking in a corner, or rats leaping on his bed. He is as firmly 
convinced that he sees these as I am that I see the balloon 
above me. His medical attendants do not see them. Would 
they do well to believe that they were there, but that some 
limitation of their own faculties prevented their seeing them! 
They do not believe this. They do not send for the police to 
arrest the assassins, or for a terrier to catch the rats. And it 
would be generally admitted that they are right. 

Now which is the more correct analogy here? When 
some people have an immediate certainty of some particular 
dogma, and some have not, are they in the relation of the 
seeing man to the blind man, or of the patient to the physician! 


1 The example I have given seems to me to do the argument more justice 
than the one which its advocates usually take, in which the blind man denies 
the existence of colour, For most people, whether blind or not, believe that 
colour does not exist except in the sensations of those who see. If a blind 
man denied the existence of colour in this sense, he would not be analogous 
a person who denied the truth of the belief of others, but to a person who 
denied that the others had that belief. 
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Such cases, it seems to me, are settled, outside the sphere of 
religious dogma, in one of two ways. Sometimes they are 
settled roughly by counting heads. The blind are fewer in 
number than those who can see. But only one man can see 
the assassins or the rats. Anyone else who enters the room 
cannot see them. 

If we were to decide on this plan, the decision would, I 
think, be against any one except A believing in a dogma 
because of A’s immediate certainty of it. For people who 
have, or believe themselves to have, the immediate certainty 
of any dogma are always comparatively rare—much rarer than 
the people who believe in the dogma. Let us take, as an 
example, the existence of God. A great majority of the in- 
habitants of the United Kingdom accept this dogma. But I 
should say that by far the greater number of these believe in 
it for some reason, good or bad—the instruction of their parents, 
the authority of the Church, the statement of the Bible, the 
argument from the contingency of finite things, the argument 
from design, or the like. The number who hold it because of 
areal or believed immediate certainty would be but small. 

Moreover, the people who have such immediate convictions 
agree very little among themselves. Some have immediate 
convictions on the subjects of God, immortality, and free 
will, for example. Others have them, on the subject of God 
alone, or of free will alone, or of immortality alone. Others 
have them in different combinations, and others on different 
subjects altogether. If the sight-perceptions of mankind 
varied as much as this, I fancy that the blind would put but 
little faith in them, and would be justified in their scepticism. 

But the test of counting heads, though sometimes the only 
possible test, is crude and unsatisfactory. We have generally 
better reasons. A blind man has good reasons for believing 
that other people have sources of knowledge which he has not. 
They tell him, for example, that a table is six feet in front of 
him. He cannot perceive this at the time, but by walking 
forward he can test it by touch, and he finds it correct. When 
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this has happened several times, the hypothesis that other men 
have a trustworthy sense which he has not, becomes far more 
consistent with his own experience than the hypothesis that 
they are all labouring under a delusion. When the delirious 
man, on the other hand, asserts that a rat has come up through 
a solid floor, or that he is menaced by a man who has been long 
dead, or who is breathing flame, the hypothesis that he seesa 
reality to which other people are blind, would conflict with 
the general fabric of experience far more than the hypothesis 
that he is mistaken. 

Now it is in this way that we ought to test the immediate 
convictions on religious dogma which we do not happen to 
share, before we decide whether to accept them as the basis 
for a reasoned, non-immediate belief on our own behalf. But 
to do this is to inquire whether the existence of the object of 
the immediate belief harmonises better with our experience 
than the non-existence of it. And when we make this the 
test, we have really given up all reliance on A’s immediate 
conviction, and passed to that argument on the object itself 
which I maintain to be the only legitimate way of determining 
questions of dogma. A’s conviction, at the most, suggests the 
dogma to us—if we had not heard of it before; the reason for 
our belief in the dogma has no longer anything to do with A's 
belief. 

In the case of the blind man, indeed, the matter is 
different. The perceptions of sight of those who surround him 
are very numerous, and when he has tested them a certain 
number of times he can believe in the rest without testing 
them. In these subsequent cases, therefore, his belief is based 
on the perceptions of others. But no man professes to have 
a very large number of immediate convictions on religious 
dogmas. It would be impossible to argue in this case that 
a man’s immediate convictions had been proved right on s0 
many points that they might be trusted on the rest. They 
can only be trusted by others in the cases in which they cat 
be proved. And then our belief rests entirely on the 
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proof, and fis immediate convictions only furnishes the 
suggestion for us, and not the reason for our belief. 

Thus, even granting that A has an immediate conviction of 
the truth of some religious dogma, it is quite irrelevant to me, 
though decisive for him. But it is by no means certain that 
A has an immediate conviction when he says that he has. 
In many cases—though certainly not in all—it seems very 
probable that he has not. I do not, of course, mean to doubt 
the truthfulness of those who assert that they have such 
convictions. But a man may make mistakes in judging and 
classifying what takes place in his own mind, just as much as 
he may make mistakes about other things. 

The result at which I arrive is that the statement that any 


/ man has an immediate conviction on a matter of dogma is one 


which he ought not to expect to have any relevance for others, 
and which he ought only to make, even for his own guidance, 
after careful tests have convinced him, in the first place, of 
what his belief really is; and, in the second place, that it is 
neither based on arguments nor to be shaken by them. The 
immediacy of convictions on such subjects as dogma must 
always be regretted. For it is notorious that people do differ 
on these subjects, and in so far as their convictions are really 
immediate and ultimate, there is no hope of their coming to 


} anagreement. Of course, where the immediacy is a fact, the 


evil must be faced. But we are bound in each case to make 
ourselves quite sure that the evil cannot be removed. 

“But is it not futile,” it may be said, “to deplore the 
immediacy of a conclusion, or to suggest that perhaps con- 
clusions which appear to be immediate are not so? Does 
not every argument, and every step in an argument, require 
conclusions which can only be known immediately? Can I 
prove that I have the sensations which I do have? Can I 
prove the law of contradiction, or the validity of a syllogism ? 
And yet can I have any knowledge whatever, unless these 
things are true? And have we not all immediate convictions 
that these things are true? Since, then, some immediate con- 
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victions are inevitable, and since no man is without them, why 
distrust the genuineness of others, or lament over them if they 
are proved to be genuine ?” 

The cases, however, do not seem to me to be at all 
analogous. The immediacy of the elementary convictions 
mentioned above is not in any way to be regretted. It 
introduces no confusion into the fabric of knowledge. For 
these convictions are shared by everybody. No one has ever 
denied either the truth or the immediacy of the law of con- 
tradiction ; no one has ever denied that if men are mortal, and 
if Cesar is a man, then Cesar is certainly mortal, nor has 
anyone ever supposed that the truth of this can be proved. 
Again, no one has ever denied that he has the sensations 
which he has. 

With immediate convictions on matters of religious dogma, 
however, it is very different. In the case of every dogma 
which is held by some people as an immediate conviction, 
we find other people who believe it to be false, and others 
who believe it to be true, but to be susceptible of proof, and 
not to be immediately evident. The gulf between the first 
class and the two latter cannot, from the nature of the case, 
be bridged by argument, and yet either those on one side of 
the gulf, or those on the other, must be wrong. This is, at 
any rate, unsatisfactory, even if it be inevitable. 

And the immediacy of convictions on religious dogma 
presents one difference from the immediacy of the elementary 
convictions which is so striking and important that it appears 
to me to destroy any possibility of arguing from the trust- 
worthiness of the latter to that of the former. 

The opposites of the elementary convictions are not only 
incredible, but inconceivable. We can attach no meaning 
to the suggestion that the law of contradiction is not valid, 
or to the suggestion that the premises of a syllogism in 
Barbara may be true while the conclusion is false. Nor can 
I attach any meaning to the suggestion that I am not 
experiencing what I am experiencing. 
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But with the convictions of religious dogma the matter is 
very different. Of any pair of contrary dogmas, we find that 
both can be conceived. There is a personal God: There is not 
a personal God. I shall survive the death of my present 
body: I shall not survive the death of my present body. 
My will is completely determined: My will is not completely 
determined. There is more good than evil in the universe: 
There is more evil than good in the universe. All these 
propositions have definite meanings, whether they are false 
or true. Nor do I think that any other dogma could be 
found, the contrary or contradictory of which was devoid of 
definite meaning. 

Thus even for those who accept the immediate certainty 
of religious dogmas, they do not seem to have the same self- 
sufficing immediacy as the elementary convictions. And we 
must further remember that while no one supposes that the 
elementary convictions can be proved or disproved, or that 
they are doubtful, many people—indeed most—believe one 
of these three propositions about any religious dogma. It is 
only a small minority who uphold them to be certain 
without proof. 

We must now pass to those grounds of belief which rest 
on arguments, but on arguments bearing only indirectly on 
the dogma in question. It will be convenient to consider first 
the argument from the consensus of opinion. 

It has been attempted from time to time to rest the truth 
of dogmas on the fact that every one believed them. But it 
is clear that, if an argument is wanted at all, this argument 
cannot be true. If no one doubts a proposition, it is 
superfluous to spend time in proving it. If any one doubts it, 
then it cannot be truthfully supported by the assertion that 
every one believes it. Moreover, the assertion is notoriously 
false. It is impossible to produce any religious dogma which 
no one has doubted, or any religious dogma which no one has 
definitely disbelieved. The view that all persons who profess 
to disbelieve in certain dogmas are only lying for the sake of 
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notoriety has fortunately only historical interest, since it finds 
no place in the controversies of the present time. 

Sometimes, again, we are invited to believe a dogma 
because the belief in it, though not universal, is very general, 
We are sometimes told, indeed, that the belief is universal, 
except in the case of those people whose minds have become 
so deeply sophisticated, either by their own action or by the 
influence of others, that they are unable any longer to see the 
truth which is usually perceptible to every one. 

This argument, however, seems to involve a vicious circle. 
The fact that a position has been reached by a gradual 
abandonment of primitive ideas and beliefs, effected by a 
process of self-culture and education, does not necessarily 
condemn it. Indeed, all advances in science and in morality 
are made in this way. The apparent force of the argument 
lies in the word “ sophistication.” And here the circle comes 
in. For how are we to distinguish sophistication from healthy 
development except from the one leading to the false and the 
other to the true? And as the question to be proved is just 
whether the conclusions which the process leads to are true or 
false, to call the process sophistication begs the question while 
professing to prove it. 

It might perhaps be maintained that the circle could be 
avoided by determining a development as sophistical on account 
of its moral characteristics, and inviting us, when this has been 
done, to distrust the intellectual results produced by it. But 
it could not, I think, be now seriously asserted that any 
religious dogma was evident to all men except to those 
who had disqualified themselves by a course of exceptional 
wickedness. 

Or, again, the appeal to the general opinion may not 
criticise the intrinsic trustworthiness of the opinions of the 
minority, but may confine itself to pointing out that they are 
the minority, and that the opinion of the majority, therefore, is 
to be preferred. 

This ground of belief does not seem to be very strong. 
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For it has often been acknowledged, by general consent, 
that the majority has been wrong, for long periods and on 
important questions, and that the minority has been right. If 
we merely take the opinion of the majority because it is their 
opinion, we have adopted a principle which would have led us 
wrong in innumerable cases in the past. Why should we 
trust it for the present or the future? If, on the other hand, 
we endeavour to recommend this particular opinion of the 
majority as being from its nature more likely to be right than 
the opinion of the minority, we have passed from indirect 
arguments to those direct arguments which I submit are the 
only legitimate grounds of belief. And we have passed away 
from the argument from majorities, since any intrinsic reasons 
for the truth of the dogma would be of the same weight, if 
they had as yet only convinced a single person. 

Moreover, even if the argument from the opinion of the 
majority were legitimate, is there any case where we could 
safely apply it? If it were to have any weight at all, it would 


| surely be only in cases where there is a decisive majority. 


But on what dogmas is there such a majority ? 

Attempts, again, have often been made to prove dogmas by 
what may be termed a reductio ad horrendum. Unless this or 
that dogma is true, it may be said the world would be intoler- 
ably bad—either intolerably miserable, or intolerably wicked— 
and therefore the doctrine must be true. 

It may be remarked, to begin with, that it is not so easy 
to establish the premise of this argument as is sometimes 
supposed. When we are told that the world would be 
intolerably bad unless A were true, we must remember that 
all dogmas involve complex ideas, and it may only be part of 
A which is essential to avoid the evil. If it is asserted, for 
example, that the world would be intolerable if human actions 
were completely determined, analysis may reveal that what is 
meant is only that it would be intolerable if they were com- 
pletely determined from outside. 

Again, tastes differ, and tastes change. A Viking or a 
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Maori warrior might well find that the idea of an immortality 
without fighting made the world intolerable. And he might 
well be supported by the public opinion of his own society, 
But the life of the modern Christian—and many of these are 
Scandinavians and a few are Maoris—is not rendered miserable 
by his conviction of the peacefulness of heaven. Examples 
like these should make us careful before we assert that the 
world would be proved worthless if some dogma is proved false, 

But there are cases, no doubt, where the premise would be 
true. We can easily imagine dogmas, or even recall them in 
history, which it would be scarcely possible to reconcile with 
any judgment, from any standpoint, except that the world is 
very bad. Of the dogmas logically contradictory to these, 
therefore, we may assert, with scarcely a trace of doubt, that 
unless they are true the world is very evil. 

But what of that? What reason have we to assert, at this 
point, that the world is not very evil? I say “at this point,’ 
because if we have directly investigated the general nature of 
reality we may find reasons to believe that, in point of fact, it 
is not very evil. But the dogmas which we are now consider- 
ing are, for the most part, statements about the general nature 
of reality, and about its most fundamental characteristics. It 
is only by the determination of such questions as the existence 
of God, the immortality of man, the purposiveness of the 
world, and the like, that we can discover what the general 
nature of the world is. To use the principle that it cannot be 
very evil in order to determine these very dogmas, would be 
obviously to beg the question, unless we are in a position to 
lay down, before we know what the nature of the world is, 
that at any rate it cannot be very evil. 

This is what the argument before us does. It makes the 
statement that the world cannot be very evil as a truth evident 
in itself—evident before we know what the nature of the world 
in other respects is—and makes it the basis of further investi- 
gation. Once more I ask, what reason have we to assert that 
the world is not very evil? If it were evil, it would be very 
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much to be regretted. If its evils were due to the uncontrolled 
action of any conscious being, that being would be very much 
to be blamed. But what right have we to assert that it would 
not be true? Reality and goodness are, at any rate, prima 
Whenever I admit that I have faults, I 
admit that something is real which is more or less bad. What 
argument can be brought forward—none has, I think, ever 
been brought forward—to show that reality and extreme 
badness are not ultimately compatible ? 

It may be said that, even if this line of argument is not 
permissible in establishing whatever dogmas are taken as 
fundamental, it may be used in certain cases when the more 
fundamental dogmas have been established, to prove further 
dogmatic propositions. Supposing, for example, it were first 


| proved in some other manner that the world is entirely depend- 


ent on the will of a benevolent God, might we not therefore 
conclude that the world is good, and that therefore, for 
example, we must be immortal, because if. we were not 
immortal the world could not be good ? 

I do not, however, think that this is valid. For it must 
be remembered that any argument which would prove that 
there was no evil in the world would be at once condemned 
by the incompatibility of its conclusion with notorious facts. 
There is evil in the world. ‘The slightest pang of toothache, 
the most venial envious thought, proves that beyond all doubt. 
It is therefore clear that, whatever the power that rules the 
world, it is either unwilling or unable, or both, to exclude all 
evil from it, since, in point of fact, it does not exclude all 
evil. And, if this is so, how can we venture to put any 
limits to the amount of evil which it is willing to admit, or 
unable to exclude? Desirable as it would be to do this, I 
do not see how it could possibly be done. I do not mean 
that it is impossible to determine the nature of the world to 
such an extent as to be able to assert that, as a matter of 
fact, in spite of the evil in it, it is more good than evil. On 
the contrary, I believe that we may well hope for this. But 
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I maintain that this can only be done by first finding out 
what the important characteristics of reality are, and then by 
recognising that they are, in fact, more good than evil. We 
cannot, I submit, argue, before knowing any characteristic of 
the world, that that characteristic is not very evil, because the 
world as a whole, or its creator, is perfectly good. For if such 
an argument proves anything, it would prove that there is no 
evil in the world at all. And an argument which proves that 
is reduced to an absurdity.’ 

But, it may be said, why should we not argue as much 
from our desires and aspirations as from anything else? Ar 
they not as real as anything else in the world? And are not 
those desires and aspirations, which are directed to the establish- 
ment of perfection, either in ourselves or the world at large, 
as good as anything in the world? Are we not as much 
entitled to argue from their existence and their goodness a 
from any other fact ? 

This is a consideration which is often urged. So far a 
the frequent exhortation to trust the heart rather than the 
head means anything, it appears to mean this. But the 
position rests on a misunderstanding of a nature so elementary 
that it could scarcely have escaped detection if the thinkers 
who used it had not been blinded by the supposed attractive: 
ness of the conclusion. For the question is not whether you 
can deduce anything from the existence and goodness of our 
desires and aspirations. No person in his senses ever denied 
that you could. The question is what you can deduce. And, 


1 The objections that I have put forward above depend on the assertion 
that it is beyond all doubt that there is real evil in the world. They would be 
removed, therefore, if we accepted the view, held by some metaphysicians, that 
what we call evil is not really so, and that there is no real evil in the world # 
all. But, should this view be accepted, while it would destroy my objections, 
it would destroy no less the argument to which they were objections. For such 
a view would involve also that the consequences which would follow from the 
falsity of the dogma to be proved were not really evil, though they wer 
thought to be so. And thus the whole argument for the truth of the dogma 
would vanish, since it rested wholly on the evil nature of the results which 
would follow from the falsity of the dogma. 
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especially, can you deduce from their existence or goodness 
the conclusion that they will be eventually gratified ? 
Our desires and aspirations are real. From this, of course, 


we can argue that whatever is inconsistent with their reality 


must be false. But in what way is the failure of a desire 
to be gratified inconsistent with its reality? I can see no 
contradiction whatever in the statement that a desire is real 
but remains ungratified. The statement, indeed, is notori- 
ously often true. Many people had a real desire to witness the 
coronation of the present king, which was not gratified, and 
which now never can be gratified. 

Our desires, indeed, on such subjects as the existence of 


God, or of immortality, are of very different importance 


from the desire to witness a pageant. But they are, as 
desires, no more real. The reality of a desire relates to its 
existence as a psychical fact, and from this point of view 
all desires are on a level. If the reality of any desire is 
compatible with its non-fulfilment, then we can never argue 
from the reality of any desire to its fulfilment. If we wish 
tomake a distinction between the desire for heaven and for 
admission to the coronation, we can only do it on account 
of the greater importance of the object of the former desire. 
And if, on account of this greater importance, we argue that 
the desire for heaven cannot remain unfulfilled, although 
the other has remained unfulfilled, we have abandoned the 
argument from the reality of the desire, and gone back to 
the argument, already considered, from the amount of evil 
which the falsity of the dogma would imply. 

It should also be noticed that if the reality of a desire 
ensured its eventual gratification, then, even if we limited 
ourselves to those desires which bear on religious dogmas, 
we should be involved in hopeless contradictions. Some 
men desire the existence of an omnipotent God. Others 
feel that, in such a universe as this, the existence of an 
omnipotent personal creator would be of all possible 


hypotheses the most horrible. Some men passionately desire 
Vot. IV.—No. 1. 
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immortality, while others regard the loss of personal identity 
as the one thing desirable. Each desire is as real as the 
desire for the contrary result. In this, of course, there j 
no contradiction. There is no difficulty in believing that 4 
desires that there should be a God, and B that there shoul 
not be a God. But if a desire involves its fulfilment, ther 
would be a hopeless contradiction. For it is impossible thi 
God should both be and not be. 

This last difficulty is generally concealed from view by: 
distortion of the evidence, which is certainly in most casey 
unconscious, but is none the less illegitimate. The man who 
argues from the reality of desires to the truth of dogmas, in 
the first place, ignores the races to which he does not belong 
In the next place, he leaves out of account those people 
of his own race whose desires are different from his own 





This latter elimination is the more practicable, since such Bi 
arguments as these are generally put forward in favour of Hino dc 
the orthodox ideas of a particular time and place, and there J was 0 
fore there is only a minority to ignore. And in this way JM could 
he comes to assert that “the human heart imperatively of ov 
demands” something or the other, when all that he is really Ra fev 
entitled to say is that he desires it himself, that some people JR not y 
agree with him, and that he cannot understand why others do JR} And 
not also agree. bette 

At any rate, it may be said, any dogma which would Ji shou 
paralyse our activity cannot be true, and any dogma the i Brov 
absence of which would paralyse our activity must be true J It is 
What is generally meant is not that the truth of the dogma i othe 
would prevent anyone from acting, but that the belief in the J ever 
truth of the dogma would prevent the believer from acting. BM pres 
(And this is a very different matter.) Nor is this any reason J of o 
for doubting the truth of the belief. It may be a great calamity 
if people find their power of action paralysed. But, as we J be | 
saw above, the fact that a state of things would be very bad J mig 
is by no means sufficient to prove that it is false. And, J som 


besides, what would be evil in this case would not be the 
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truth of the dogma, but the belief in its truth. So that, even 
fif such an argument was legitimate at all, it could only tell 
Sus that people would not believe the dogma. It could not 
tell us that the dogma was false. 

And the argument breaks down, it seems to me, at another 
point also. Not only would the paralysing effect of the belief 
in a dogma be no evidence of its falsity, but it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to find any dogma the belief in 
which would make action absurd. It is sometimes said that 
materialism is such a dogma. If it is true, then each man 
ends at the death of his body, and the human race will almost 
certainly be frozen out of existence some day. No good 
result that we can achieve will have any chance of permanence. 
And this, it is said, will render all action—or at any rate all 
moral action—absurd. 

But why should it do so? It would be absurd to act, 
no doubt, if action made no difference in any result which 
was of value. But neither materialism nor any other dogma 
could lead to this conclusion. We may not survive the deaths 
of our bodies, and the race may be destined to live for only 
a few brief millions of years. But meanwhile the race has 
not yet ceased to exist, and here we are, particular individuals. 
And while we are here, whatever the future may be, it is 
better that we should be full than hungry, better that we 
should work than steal, better that we should read Robert 
Browning than that we should read Robert Montgomery. 
It is worth while to bring about these things for ourselves and 
others, and since that is so, action is not absurd. Even if 
every man were destined to an unending hell at the end of his 
present life, it would still be better for that present life to be 
of one sort rather than another sort. 

It may be said, however, that although action would not 
be logically absurd to the believers in any dogmas, still it 
might become psychologically impossible to the believers in 
some dogmas. Some dogmas might represent the world as 
inevitably so bad that we should cease, in our despondency, to 
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do what was in our power to make it better, or even to care 
for those improvements in our own condition for which only 
selfish motives would be required. It is possible that belief 
in some dogmas might have this result, though, as I pointed 
out above, that could not have any bearing on the question of 
their truth. Ifa man did firmly believe that he himself, and 
everyone he knew, were going to hell when they died, le 
might be paralysed with despair. Even this is not certain 
But what does seem quite certain is that men are not paralysed 
in action because they do not believe in the eventual ani 
permanent triumph of the good. If they were, it woul 
imply that they thought more about the far eventual future, 
and less of the present and near future, than is reasonable (for 
we have seen that any such paralysis, even if it did occu, 
would not be reasonable). Now it is surely notorious that 
the average man is so far from thinking more than is reason- 
able about the distant future that he habitually thinks les 
than is reasonable about it. All study of economic facts 
proclaims this. And in religious matters it has been the 
constant theme of preachers since preaching began. Many 
men who firmly believe that death will be for them the 
beginning of intense and unending happiness, are profoundly 
depressed at the thought that death is inevitable. Many men 
have committed sins in the firm belief that should they die 
while committing them they would go to hell. A member of 
a race which discounts such expectations at such a rate wil 
scarcely be deterred from action by the conviction that for 
himself and his friends it will be all the same in a hundred 
years, and for the world in general it will be all the same in 
some thousands of centuries. 

There is one more form which the argument from conse- 
quences takes. Practice, we are told, is supreme over theory. / 
All thought is action, and all action is directed towards an 
end. And, therefore, practical considerations are the supreme 
test of truth. And therefore, if we want a particular cot- 
clusion to be true or false—or, at least, if we want it very 
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intensely—we are entitled, and indeed bound, to assume it 
to be true or false accordingly. 

To discuss the truth of the view that practice is supreme 
over theory would take us too far away from our subject. I 
will only remark that, so far as I know, the only attempts 
to prove this have been demonstrations that all theory depends 
| on practice. Admitting this to be true from one point of 
view, it seems to me no less true that from another point of 
view all practice depends upon theory, and that the true 
conclusion is that the two are reciprocally necessary to each 
other, and that priority or supremacy can be ascribed to 
neither. 

But it is not necessary to determine this point, for, even 
if it is granted, the argument fails. Let us take a case of 
| theory, depending on practice, and let us ignore the question 
| whether that practice does not in its turn depend upon 
theory. Supposing a man to study medicine with a view to 
acting as a physician. Then his knowledge is conditioned by 
practice. A knowledge of medicine is not acquired without 
strenuous exertion. And the exertion has an end—to acquire 
money, or to acquire fame, or to save his patients from pain 
and death. Let us take the last. Then his possession of 
knowledge is dependent on his will to save the patients who 
' consult him. But for his resolve to be able to do this he 
would not have acquired the knowledge at all. But if he 
were to allow himself to make practice the criterion of his 
knowledge, and, because he desired to cure his patients, to 
believe that in every case he would succeed in curing them, 
his action would be generally admitted to be theoretically 
indefensible and practically dangerous. 

Now I cannot see any difference between his conduct and 
that to which the advocates of the supremacy of practice invite 
us. No one would consider dogma unless he had some end in 
view. That view may be to know the truth for its own sake. 
But it may be, and no doubt very often is, the hope of obtain- 


ing a position which may assure us that the universe is funda- 
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mentally good. But it is one thing to investigate truth in the 
hope that we may find that it is good, and quite another to 
declare that because we hope to find it we shall find it. The 
end of gold-mining is to find gold. But that would not justify 
a miner in rejecting the evidence of the assayer that what he 
had found did not include any gold. 

It remains to speak of the appeal, sometimes made, to 
leave dogmatic questions to faith. In so far as this means 
faith in a proposition, it presents nothing new. In so far as 
the faith is asserted to be based on reason, then the question 
will arise whether the reasons given are valid, and it will 
become either a question of direct argument or of one of the 
indirect arguments which we have already considered. If the 
faith is of the sort which dispenses with reason, we have again 
the appeal to immediate certainty. 

We are sometimes invited to have faith on account of 
the very limited amount of our knowledge, and the possible 
errors in it. This argument is not, I think, one which gains 
any importance by being advocated by thinkers of repute, 
but it is sufficiently popular to deserve some consideration. 

The fact on which it is based is unquestionably true. We 
know very little, compared to what there is to be known; and 
what we take for knowledge is frequently error. If this were 
assigned as a reason for not being certain as to the truth of 
any of our conclusions — and especially of conclusions on 
obscure and disputed subjects — the argument would be un- 
questionably legitimate. And if it were given as a reason for 
complete scepticism, the conclusion, though exaggerated, 
would not be very surprising. But that our want of know- 
ledge on any subject should be put forward as a reason for 
coming to a particular conclusion on that subject, is somewhat 
remarkable. 

Yet this is often done. If it is suggested that there is no 
evidence that the universe is working towards a good end, the 
doubter is reminded of the limitations of his intellect, and on 
account of this is exhorted to banish his doubts from his mind, 
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and to firmly believe that the universe is directed towards a 
good end. And stronger instances can be found. It may be 
admitted, for example, that to our intellects the three facts of 
the omnipotence of a personal God, the benevolence of a 
personal God, and the existence of evil, are not to be recon- 
ciled. But we are once more reminded of the feebleness of 
our intellects. And we are invited to assert—not merely 
that our conclusions may be wrong—not only that the three 
elements may possibly be reconciled—but that they are 
reconciled. There is evil, and there is an omnipotent and 
benevolent God. 

This line of argument has two inconveniences. The first 
is that it will prove everything—including mutually incom- 
patible propositions—equally well. It will prove as easily that 
the universe is tending towards a bad end as that it is tending 
towards a good one. ‘There may be as little evidence for the 
pessimistic view as for the optimistic. But if our intellects 
are so feeble that the absence of sufficient evidence in our 
minds is no objection to a conclusion in the one case, then a 
similar absence can be no objection to a conclusion in the other. 
Nor can we fall back on the assertion that there is /ess evidence 
for the pessimistic view than for the optimistic, and that there- 
fore we should adopt the latter. For if our intellects are too 
feeble for their conclusions to be trusted, our distrust must 
equally apply to their conclusion on the relative weight of the 
evidence in the two cases. 

The other objection is that the argument invites us to be 
certain that A is true, because our intellects are too feeble for 
their conclusions that A is probably or certainly false to be 
trusted. But there is a third alternative to being confident 
of the truth or confident of the falsity of A. It is to abstain 
from judging about A at all. And it is this which would 
seem to be the more reasonable conclusion, supposing our 
intellects are as weak as they are asserted to be. If I have 
only taken a hasty view in twilight of my neighbour's garden, 
it would be rash of me to place much trust in my failure to 
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see any lilies in it. But it would be still rasher if 1 proceeded, 
from the untrustworthiness of my negative conclusion, to a 
confident assertion that there were lilies in it, and there were 
exactly seventeen of them. 

Even in this case, however, I should not have to ignore an 
a priori conviction of the impossibility of lilies. But the 
argument from the feebleness of our intellects is often used as 
a reason why we should believe a state of things to exist which 
our intellects pronounce to be self-contradictory. I might as 
well call on you and myself to believe that in some remote 
corner of the universe the law of diminishing returns devours 
purple quadratic equations. It seems to us, certainly, that a 
quadratic equation cannot be coloured or be eaten. But then 
how inadequate are our merely human powers to limit the 
resources of the infinite! 

But there is another form of the appeal to faith which 
requires more serious consideration. We are invited to have 
faith, not in the truth of a proposition, but in the goodness of 
a person. A man trusts his friend, his political leader, or his 
servant. He believes them to have good motives for actions 
whose motives he is unable to detect. He often believes them 
to have good motives in cases where, but for his personal faith 
in them, the circumstances would strongly suggest that they 
were actuated by bad motives. Subsequent events often, 
though not always, prove that he was right. Can we not, we 
are asked, trust God as we trust our friends ? 

In the first place, it must be remarked that this form of 
faith can only have a very limited application in the establish- 
ment of dogma. It assumes, to begin with, that the dogma 
of the existence of a personal God has been already established. 
For the appeal to trust God as we trust men loses all force if 
God is not a person. If the ultimate reality of the universe 
was an aggregate of atoms, or a chaos of sensations, or 4 
substance devoid of will, intellect, and purpose, it would be 
futile to trust it. 

Then our faith ina man does not enable us to predict his 
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actions—which, indeed, are often determined, as in the case 
of a statesman, by considerations which are inaccessible to us. 
All that it does is to render us confident that they will be wise 
and virtuous. Accordingly, our correspondent faith in God 
will not enable us to determine whether we are immortal, 
whether our wills are undetermined, or similar questions of 
dogma. It will only give us light on one particular dogma— 
that the world is wisely and righteously ordered. 

And even here it will not by itself enable us to say that 
the world is wisely and righteously ordered. For my faith in 
aman only enables me to be confident that his ends will be { 
well chosen and well pursued—and not that they will be iF 
attained. ‘This may be prevented by forces beyond his own 
control. All that such faith, then, can teach us of God, is that ti 
his end is that the universe should be wisely and righteously | 
ordered. If we are to be certain that his end will be attained, 
we must, in some other manner, have established the dogma i 
that God is either omnipotent, or at any rate so powerful as 7 
to be free from the risk of eventual defeat. 

But even with these limitations, should we be entitled to 
trust God as we should trust a man whose designs we could 
not follow? I do not think that we should. Of course, if 
we have convinced ourselves by direct argument that God is 
working towards the good, and is strong enough to realise it, ally 
then we should be certain of his intentions and his success in 
cases where we could not divine his exact purpose or directly 
perceive his success. But this would not be the faith of which 
we speak. It would be demonstration. If God’s nature is 
proved to be to will the good, then in any particular case it 
is clear that he does will it. The faith in God which we are fi 
now discussing is a substitute for demonstration, not an | 
instance of it. 

We do not put faith in all men, but only in some of them. i 
Why is this? I take it that our faith is an induction from 
experience. If aman has always acted honourably, and now 
has acted in a way which, viewed for itself, would seem to us 
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dishonourable, we think it more probable that our judgment 
on the character of this action is mistaken, than that our mass 
of previous judgments on his former conduct should be mis. 
taken, or that his character could have suffered a sudden 
change for the worse. We say, therefore, that we are con. 
fident that circumstances, at present unknown to us, prevent 
the action from being dishonourable. 

Sometimes, indeed, we have faith in a man of whom we 
know nothing. But, after all, we know that he is a man. And 
our faith in this case is based on the experience of the past, 
which tells us that men have never, or very rarely, been known 
to commit the particular crime or to omit the particular duty 
in respect of which we have faith in the man before us. 

Faith in man, then, rests on an induction—an induction 
from the previously observed conduct of the man in question, 
or of men in general. Could such an induction be legitimately 
made in the case of God, supposing his existence as a person 
be already proved? I do not think it can be. For consider 
how enormous is the scope of the conclusion of the inference 
as compared with the scope of the observations on which it can 
be based. What are the limits of our knowledge of what are, 
on this theory, God’s acts? We know a very few of those 
which have happened on our planet for a few thousand years. 
So far as science can be trusted, we know a few very general 
formule describing some of his actions with regard to matter 
over a larger area. On the strength of these we are invited to 
believe in a uniform law applying to all his actions for the 
whole universe. We know that the universe is much larger 
than our sphere of observation. It is perhaps even infinitely 
larger. Surely to conclude from so little to so much would be 
ineffably rash. Judas, according to the old legend, once gave 
a cloak to a leper. If any man who had observed this had 
argued that the whole of the life of Judas was one continuous 
succession of virtuous deeds, his conclusion would be admitted 
to be unfounded. Yet that action would have borne a larger 
proportion to the whole life of Judas, than that those of God's 
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actions we directly know can be supposed to bear to the total 


of his actions. 


This objection would, I think, be fatal even if every one 
of the divine actions which we directly know was one which 
suggested a good design to which it was the means. But it is 
universally admitted this is not so, and that many of the facts 
of the universe which we directly know by no means suggest, 
as the most obvious explanation of them, a good design. 

The conclusion I submit is that on matters of dogma, as 
on other matters of fact, we cannot dispense with proof, and 
we cannot prove anything from the opinions of majorities, or 
from the unpleasantness of its falsity. We must prove our 
dogmas more directly, if we are to continue to believe them. 
This will leave all questions of dogma more or less proble- 
matic, and many quite unanswered. And this is doubtless 


unpleasant. But unpleasant things are sometimes true. 


Is there, then, no moral element involved in belief in 
religious dogma? I believe that to acquire true belief in 
religious dogma does require moral qualities—in almost every 
case—in the searcher. But they are required, not to show us 
what the truth is—for that purpose they seem to me as use- 


_ less to the philosopher as to the accountant—but to prevent 


our turning away from the truth. In the first place, a man 
will scarcely arrive at truth in these questions without 
courage. For he must seek before he can find, and at the 
beginning of his search he cannot tell what he will find. 

And he will also need—unless he is almost incredibly 
fortunate—a certain form of faith. He will need the power 
to trust the conclusions which his reason has deliberately 
adopted, even when circumstances make such a belief 
especially difficult or painful. There are leaden days when 
even the most convinced idealist seems to feel that his body 
and his furniture are as real as himself, and members of a 
far more powerful reality. There are times when the denial 
of immortality seems, to the firmest disbeliever in immortality, 
a denial which he has not strength to make. 
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But, whatever is true, it is quite certain that truth is not 
affected by incidents like these. If all reality has been proved 
to be spiritual, it cannot have ceased to be spiritual becaus 
to-day I am ill or overworked. If I had no reason to believe 
in immortality yesterday, when other people’s friends wer 
dead, I have no greater reason to believe in it because to-day 
my friend has died. 

If we want to know the truth, then, we must have faith in 
the conclusions of our reason, even when they seem—as they 
often will seem—too good or too bad to be true. Such faith 
has a better claim to abide with hope and love than the faith 
which consists in believing without reasons for belief. _ It is of 
this faith, I think, that the Anglican Church speaks when it 
prays, “ Suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from thee.” 
And those also who do not pray may resolve that, so far a 
their strength may prevail, neither the pains of death nor the 
pains of life shall drive them to any comfort in that which 
they hold to be false, nor drive them from any comfort in that 
which they hold to be true. 


J. ELLIS M‘TAGGART. 


Trinity CoLtteGr, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE HEADMASTER OF ETON. 


Tus subject is likely to prove a source of much interesting 
discussion. Public school education generally is provoking a 
good deal of attention just now, even on its intellectual side; 
and if the public has been so far stirred in an unusual manner, 
much more must the subject of the teaching of religion evoke 
inquiry and suggestions. And to many the opportunity will 
seem to be full of hope. For while much has been and is 
being done by way of giving sound learning and religious 
training to our boys, the most ardent lover of our public 
school system must admit that in respect of the latter we 
have not yet cause to be perfectly satisfied: some progress 
is not only possible, but is desiderated; and if so, it may 


| well be that proposals for reform such as those of Mrs Beverley 


Ussher in the July number of this Journal will lead to useful 
changes and improvements. 

Now, I wish to insist that this desirable consummation is 
only possible on one condition. We must settle, before we begin 
to talk, on the meaning of the principal word in discussion, 
Religion. Else there is only one possible motive for continuing 
to discuss, namely, to amuse ourselves. There is no reason 
to decry amusement, but I am inclined to think that it is 
not really the object of which we are in quest, but is some- 
thing with which this discussion has properly no concern. 


We are not engaged in a mere pastime, a délassement suitable 
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to an overworked age. Such a relief from the business of life 
is already provided by golf. What we are trying to do is ty 
improve the training in religion given by our great nation] 
institutions, the Public Schools. 

Therefore we must define what we mean by the Christian 
Religion before we make recommendations as to how it is to 
be taught. And to make clear how necessary this is, I will 
try to enumerate, but not exhaustively, the principal meanings 
attached to the expression when it is considered in connexion 
with education. 

A. Some parents care in reality for nothing but good moral 
teaching for their children. They believe also that it is a 
perilous venture teaching a child anything so deep as religion, 
and so they forbear from touching the subject: but none the 
less they habitually speak of moral teaching as if it were the 
same as religious training. 

B. Others, and these are a very numerous class, care mainly 
for morality ; but, under the impression that a child cannot take 
in moral teaching without religious associations, they advocate 
for their own children an experience similar to their own, viz.4 
routine of conventional forms, Bible teaching, prayer, church- 
going, etc.: but all strictly with the aim of helping to produce 
good conduct. Then, when habits of respectability get to be 
formed by about twenty years or so, they are quite content 
that religious habits should gradually be discontinued, as 
indeed they often are. 

C. Others, again, put religion first, meaning by the word 
an implanted sense of dependence on a personal and beneficent 
God. They have a conviction that if this be secured, conduct 
may be left to take care of itself; but they do not advocate 
religious training for this reason, but merely because it is for 
the honour of God. 

These are three principal classes. But of course there are 
subdivisions. All three should be divided into (1) individual, 
(2) social ; and a little reflection will show how very important 
this distinction is. As to A, individualistic moral training, 
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A (1) will aim at turning out a man who behaves respectably 
and concerns himself little about the affairs of others; but 
A (2) will tend to produce a practical philanthropist. Again, 
B (1) would naturally be concerned with the effect of ordinary 
religious teaching on the single character; B (2) with the 
influence of social religion: that is to say, a critic of schools 
who had social ideas in his mind would estimate the religious 
influence of the environment according as the appeal of such 
experiences as religious meetings of all kinds was brought into 
play. And further, some people prefer such social appeals to 


‘be emotional in character; others the very reverse. There- 
| fore, in the comparatively conventional and fashionable type 


denoted by B, we get the kind of classification associated with 
the expressions High Church or Low Church. Suppose a 


‘representative of B (1) (a) discusses religious education with 
| B (2) (6) without any preliminary definition, is it likely that 


any conclusion will be reached by either, except that the 
subject is tiresome ? 

When we come to C, all the above divisions hold good, 
but perhaps not all in an equal degree. For if the ground 
principle of religion be taken by two people to mean a relation 
toa Personal God, they will perhaps feel that their point of 
agreement is so vastly important as to make the question 
between emotional and non-emotional appeals insignificant. 
And yet we find that there is a very marked division of 
opinion on this score, among adults whose sincerity is beyond 
all question. Some believe that appeals to the emotions of 
the young are probably mischievous, or, at best, transitory in 
their effects. Others think that an appeal which is quite un- 
emotional is not a religious appeal at all. Again, there are 
many who believe in the influence of a concowrse of people in 
waking the emotions; these, however, must be divided into 
two classes: those who hold that extemporary prayer and 
hymn-singing are most effective; others who feel that this 
involves some disloyalty to the Church of which they are 
members, and who therefore strive to utilise the Prayer 
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Book as far as possible. I am not concerned with defending 
this opinion; but it may be remarked that Mrs Beverley 
Ussher’s suggestions for the reform of public school worship, 
whatever they aim at, do not pretend to teach fidelity to the 
Church formularies, and therefore cannot be acceptable to 
those parents and schoolmasters who regard this fidelity as 
an essential ingredient in a Christian’s equipment. Nor again 
do they seem to have an aim which would be the aim of any 
convinced member of the C group; though very likely many 
of A and some of B would welcome them. 

This may be clearly understood if we bear in mind the deep 
divergence there must be between the B and C groups. A 
member of the B group looks forth on the world and takes 
stock of the unnumbered miseries which spring from every 
species of immorality, and we will suppose that his heart is 
full of love for his fellows and ardent with zeal for service 
His natural conviction is that as regards school life the exper: 
ences should be so ordered as to ensure that boys and girls be 
kept free from the ills of selfishness anyhow for just the four 
or five years in question. Therefore give them chapel services 
which they can understand : quicken their loyalty to the schocl, 
their patriotism, their chivalry for the weak, and, in short, all 
the generous sentiments to which English youth are naturally 
inclined : and very soon the good of this method will be proved 
by a higher standard of conduct during school life and after- 
wards. Now, what would a member of C think of this ? 

He would feel that it was a form of education inspired by 
a principle of love to man which can only be preserved from 
corruption if it is second to another and never first: and that 
the other is, briefly, the honour of God. The suggestions 
which are put forward imply that certain religious ceremonies 
are desirable because they promote good conduct ; but if they 
do anything so great and so difficult they ought to be practised 
with a view to their own proper meaning and irrespective of 
any such immediate effect. And the proper meaning of wor- 
ship in a school chapel is exactly the same as it is elsewhere, 
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viz. that people gather together to help each other by united 
expression of the highest thoughts of Christendom to pay 
honour to God, and to quicken their own sense of depend- 
ence upon Him. So that C would differ from a progressive 
member of B in insisting that the criterion of a school 
service is not the extent to which it quickens boys with 
a desire to be philanthropic, but primarily how far it helps 
them to feel that the centre and source of their life is a 
heavenly Spirit and a Person to whom they owe everything 
that can lift up their minds and purify their hopes. And if 
B’s criticism is, as it may well be: “I grant that your aim is 
more religious than mine, but I hold that mine is more 
suitable to the average boy, and that in your appeal to him 
you miss both religion and morality, because you aim too 
high,” C’s answer would be: “I cannot accept that test as 
final. My business is not to present to the motley horde 
of young minds such an aspect of truth as will at once 
commend itself to the majority; but to make certain first 
that in dealing with them I am loyal to the message which 
Ihave received. The greatest teachers of mankind, and notably 
Jesus Christ, have evidently and unmistakably acted on this 
principle. They have transmitted a message; and though 
they have taken all pains to make it intelligible, yet in its 
substance it has often been unacceptable to the mass of their 
hearers, and received by a small minority only; and the great 
anxiety of these teachers has been, not to make their message 
palatable, but to be faithful in the delivery of it, letting who 
would take it. Indeed, I cannot see that those whom I am 
bound to follow have ever made success a criterion of good 
work, anyhow not immediate success: but the thoroughness 
with which the higher aim is pursued is, as far as I can tell, 
4 guarantee that the lower object, permanent success, will 
be secured.” 

It is thus easy to see that the divergence between B and C 
is fundamental. Every single suggestion, complaint, or 


criticism made by either on the religious teaching of a school 
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must be coloured by the conviction that religion is or is not 
to be considered as ancillary to morality. It would be inter. 
esting and might be profitable, if space allowed, to trace the 
symptoms of a very similar divergence of opinion in the early 
ages of Christianity, and at the time of the Reformation, 
But for the present let it suffice to note that whenever we 
engage on a discussion of this question with the object of 
arriving at some true and useful conclusion, it is fairly obvious 
that our starting points and our aims must be defined; and 
we shall discover that in the attempt to define them the 
disputants of both sides will gain something precious, even 
though subsequently they fail to agree. 


EDWARD LYTTELTON. 





THE MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST THE 
§ INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


PROFESSOR A. H. KEANE, LL.D. 


| Or all the difficulties which are opposed to the acceptance of 
| biblical inspiration, the thoughtful student will always hold 
those to be the most formidable which are drawn from the 
low moral character ascribed to the God of Israel. Objections 
based upon miraculous interventions, or upon ignorance or 
palpable mistakes regarding matters of fact, are of course more 
or less serious stumbling-blocks, but can always be met, after 
amanner, by the reply that Scripture is not intended to teach 
science, or that the Founder of the laws of nature may reserve 
to Himself the right to interfere with those laws, to suspend 
their action when He thinks fit. 

But the moral laws, the ethical code, would seem to stand 
on a different plane, and it may assuredly be urged that the 
right to interfere with them is barred by the very nature of 
the case. Hence, if instances occur in which the Deity is 
represented as subverting the moral order, violating the normal 
ethical standard—in a word, confusing right and wrong at 
pleasure and for whatever plausible motive—then the only 
possible explanation is, that in such instances He is mis- 
represented, and that the texts so misrepresenting Him 
cannot be inspired. ‘They must be regarded as purely human 
documents, on a level no doubt with the moral notions of the 
times, but derogatory to the infinite holiness of the Deity, 


blasphemous in a sense, and therefore to be unhesitatingly 
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rejected. That is why such texts are so immeasurably mor 
damaging to the theory of inspiration than the sum of al 
other arguments raised by sceptics against that theory as 
whole. 

The question now arises: Are there any such texts? And 
the answer must be that they occur in every part of the Old 
Testament, though certainly more numerous in the reputedly 
earlier than in the later writings. Here only those passages 
will be submitted for consideration that clearly represent 
Yahveh as directly responsible for conduct which would now 
be called unjust, cruel, or immoral—the hardening, for instance, 
of the heart of Pharaoh for a base motive—conduct, there. 
fore, which cannot be justified by any quibbling or casuistry 
whatever. 

It is admitted that only two methods of interpretation are 
possible, the literal and the allegorical, and a moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince anybody that here there is no room for the 
latter. Allegory, especially as understood by its first great 
exponent, Origen, may be described as a subterfuge, a device 
to explain in a figurative what cannot be taken in a liter 
sense. But this can obviously apply only to statements of 
facts, which, in themselves incredible, may still have a didactic 
or spiritual meaning, and in this way some useful purpose may 
be found, for instance, for the tree of life and the tree of know- 
ledge in the garden of Eden. They may inculcate or illustrate 
some moral lesson and thus serve for edification. But the 
passages in question are already, if not edifying at least didactic, 
and so cannot be allegorised to any further purpose. ‘They 
must be taken in their literal sense, and we shall see that, in 
the feeble attempts made to explain them, they are necessarily 
so taken. For our present purpose it will suffice to deal with 
those attempts at explanation which are ,u% forward in The 
Pulpit Commentary (new ed. 1898), since these are vouched 
for and approved by such authoritative names as those of 
Dr Spence, Dean Farrar, Bishop Cotterill, Principal Tulloch, 
Canon Rawlinson, and Dr Plummer. They are in fact the 
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explanations proffered by orthodoxy itself; and if they fail to 
convince, then the argument against inspiration will remain 
unanswered and unanswerable. Our quotations are from the 
Revised Version, with such occasional references to other texts 
as may be required to determine the meaning of obscure or 
disputed passages. 


Gen. iv. 3-5: And the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering: but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect. 


I take this incident first, not because it comes first in order 
—with order we are not here concerned—nor because it offers 
any specially strong support to the general thesis, since several 
much stronger follow below. It comes first because it gives 
the clue at the very outset to the real character of Yahveh 
as conceived by the Hebrew writers. Not merely are Abel 
and his bloody offerings found acceptable, but Cain with 
his fruits of the field is spurned and rejected; and thus is 
struck the note of blood, the trail of which pervades all the 
early records. It is conspicuous in the Draconic code of 
Exodus and Leviticus ; in the savage injunctions to extirpate 
the foes of Israel in Numbers, Deuteronomy, and elsewhere ; 
and in the atrocities of the “man of God,” who put multitudes 
of helpless captives “under saws and under harrows of iron, 


}and made them pass through the brick-kiln,” and dies with 


blood on his lips and hatred in his heart, bequeathing a legacy 
of vengeance to Solomon. And with Solomon the trail 
becomes a sea of blood, and the temple a veritable shambles 
with the butchery of 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep, so that 
more space has to be hallowed for the sanguinary rites, 
“because the brazen altar that was before the Lord was too 
little to receive the burnt offering,” etc. (1 Kings viii. 64). 

And why are Abel’s bleeding victims preferred to Cain’s 
products of the earth? Because, say the commentators, Abel’s 
offering “was more excellent and suitable; it was meiova, 
fuller, had more in it; it had faith which was wanting in the 


other. It was also offered in obedience to Divine prescrip- 
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tion; it was presumably divinely appointed from the first,” 
That is precisely what the objectors say. Yahveh is repre. 
sented as from the first preferring blood, prescribing blood, 
while no reason is given for the bold statement that this blood 
is “more excellent,” “fuller,” etc., than all other offerings, 
It is a gratuitous assertion which nobody would ever dream 
of making who had not some theory to uphold. It is a 
baseless as that other even more violent assumption that “it 
had faith which was wanting in the other,” an assumption 
for which there is no kind of warranty in the text. 


Gen. xxxi. 9-24: Thus God hath taken away the cattle of you 
father, and given them to me... . And God came to Laban the 
Syrian in a dream of the night, and said unto him, Take heed to 
thyself that thou speak not to Jacob either good or bad. 


By the introduction of Yahveh in a vision to Laban, the 
writer wishes us to understand that in the whole of these 
unseemly transactions between Jacob and Laban, Yahveh 
sides with Jacob, actively co-operates with him in cheating 
his father-in-law. To be sure, the comment is that “it is 
not quite certain that Jacob was guilty of dishonesty in acting 
as he did.” But this half-hearted plea for the patriarch is 
scarcely meant to be taken seriously, and in any case his 
slippery conduct in ascribing to Yahveh (v. 9) what he had 
himself brought about admits of no excuse. Yet even il 
this the apologist discerns “an evidence of his piety” (sic) 
recognising that not his own cunning but Yahveh’s solicitude 
“had enabled him to outwit the craft of Laban”! But this 
merely shifts the ground and puts on their defence the 
orthodox commentators themselves as well as the Hebrew 
scribe. To call “piety” Jacob’s double-dealing with the 
flocks is a daring flight which shows to what lengths they 
are driven in their efforts to save a desperate situation. 

The scribe (or the prophet) is much more honest who tells 
us frankly in another coraection that Yahveh hated Esau and 
loved Jacob (Mal. i. 2-8). But this again needs explanation, 
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since it is the wrong person—Esau the “ gentleman ”—who is 
hated, while the love is bestowed on Jacob the trickster. 
Here the expositors call to their aid Paul the Apostle, 
who knows all about predestination, and in reference to this 
very passage asks, “Is there unrighteousness with God?” 
(Rom. ix. 14), answering triumphantly, “I will have mercy 
on whom I have mercy, etc.” These words are simply a 
modification of the language of Yahveh himself, who 
(Ex. xxxiii. 19) declares in the same capricious way, “I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.” ‘This may serve the pitiless pre- 
destinarians—Paul, Austin, Calvin; but such a capricious 
deity will not appeal to those who would honour and worship 
a God of justice, of love and mercy, not the wayward Yahveh 
of Israel. The language of Malachi, however, is so strong, the 
“mystery of divine election” stated so harshly, that some 
expositors ‘have thought that the words of the text need to 
be softened, or to be modified.” So they gloss thus: “I have 
preferred Jacob to Esau”; “I have loved Esau less than 
Jacob”; or they have limited love and hatred to the bestowal 
or withholding of temporal blessings; or Esau was hated 
because God foresaw his unworthiness, and Jacob beloved for 
his foreseen piety, and so on. Is this fair? Is it honest thus 
to “soften” the words of the text, and to say, for instance, 


that “IT have hated” only means “I have loved less” ¢ 


It is right, however, to add that this particular euphemistic 
treatment does not commend itself to the Rev. W. J. Deane, 
the commentator in locum. 


Ex. iii. 22: And ye shall spoil the Egyptians. 


This injunction to spoil the Egyptians comes as a direct 
command from Yahveh, who again takes an active part in the 
business, as in xi. 2, and especially xii. 36, where He “gave 
the people favour in the sight of the Egyptians, so that they 
let them have what they asked. And they spoiled the 
Egyptians.” To the uninterested reader this would argue 
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direct participation in theft, an accessory before the fact, 
But the expositor pleads that “the people were entitled to 
these gifts in repayment for past unrequited services; 4 
compensation for losses and sufferings during the century of 
slavery. The principle of compensation is a prominent one 
in modern legislation. Governments in decreeing slave. 
emancipation have compensated the owners. God con- 
pensates the slaves. Which is the more reasonable?” And 
further: “God authorised the people to demand these gifts 
This was sanction sufficient.” 

But in the first place they were not “ gifts,” but borrowings 
obtained under false pretences, and without any intention of 
being restored to the lenders. Then the Israelites had no 
claim whatsoever on the Egyptian people, at whose hands 
they had never suffered anything, and who groaned as much 
under the oppression of the Pharaohs as did the strangers 
themselves. In fact, the “slaves” were compensated, not at 
the expense of the “owners” (the Egyptian officials and task- 
masters), but at the expense of other slaves no better off than 
themselves (the Egyptian subjects of the Pharaohs). Lastly, 
the whole transaction was liable to misunderstandings on the 
part of future interpreters, and open to suspicion of unfair 
dealing, while Yahveh should be above suspicion. As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes has aptly remarked, “ the Deity should bea 


good as the best conscious being He makes” ; and no such being | 


would ever allow his name to be associated with equivocal 
transactions of this nature. Besides, omnipotence could easily 
“compensate” people without tempting and aiding them to 
rob their neighbours. 


Ex. iv. 21: I will harden his heart, and he will not let the people 
go. 


This hardening of the heart of Pharaoh is admittedly + 
trouble, clashing as it does with all ordinary notions of 4 
beneficent Deity. The expression, says the expositor, “has 
given offence to many. Men harden their own hearts against 
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God. God does not actively interfere to harden the heart of 
anyone. And this is so far true that a special interference on 
this occasion, involving a supernatural hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart, is not to be thought of.” And again, among the natural 
punishments which God attaches to sin, “ would seem to be 
the hardening of the entire nature of the man who sins. This 
seems to be the hardening here intended—not an abnormal 
and miraculous interference with the soul of Pharaoh, but the 
natural effect upon his soul under God’s moral government of 
those acts which he wilfully and wrongfully committed.” 
Unfortunately for the cogency of this special pleading, 
Yahveh does here so “actively interfere” that it is futile to 
deny his supernatural intervention, or to suggest that the 
hardening is merely “the natural effect” of wrongdoing. 
Not only so, but in other passages entirely overlooked by 
the commentator, the reasons are given of this “ abnormal 


' and miraculous interference ”—reasons which are worse than 


the hardening, because so utterly unworthy of the Divine 
nature, unworthy even of the average human nature. 

In Ex. xiv. 17-18 we read: “ Behold, I will harden the 
hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall go in after them: and 
I will get me honour upon Pharaoh and upon all his host. . . . 
And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord, when I 
have gotten me honour upon Pharaoh.” The hardening is 
therefore done in order that Pharaoh, by pursuing the fugitives, 
may rush to his own destruction ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
For that is the meaning of the language of the text, as clearly 
brought out both in the Authorised Version (‘and I will get me 
honour upon Pharaoh, etc.” ), and in LXX. : kal évdofacPyoopar 
&” Papa@ kth. Such a motive is more worthy of a vainglorious 
Xerxes or Rameses than of an Ens Supremum who looks with 
an equally loving eye on all his creatures. 

With the hardening of Pharaoh to his destruction must be 
compared the beguiling of Ahab, also to his destruction, by 
the lying spirit sent for the purpose by Yahveh: “ And he 
said, I will go forth, and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of 
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all his prophets. And he [Yahveh seated on his throne] said, 
Thou shalt entice him, and shalt prevail also: go forth and do 
so” (1 Kings xxii. 22). This is worse than hardening ; this 's 
deliberately deceiving, playing the part, not of Ormuzd but of 
Ahriman, as in Is. xlv. 7, where Yahveh proclaims himself the 
author of evil and of all things: “I form the light, and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil; I am the Lord that 
doeth all these things.” It would be hard to say how many 
sceptics and agnostics have been made by these terrible texts, 
of which the apologists themselves write that “there are draw. 
backs, there are shadows, there are evils the number of which 
we cannot count, and the nature of which it is difficult to 
exaggerate.” Well may they call it “an old perplexity,” and 
ask, “‘ What is the explanation of this strange contradiction! 
Shall we find intellectual rest in dualism?” But dualism is 
barred by the monism here taught by Yahveh himself, in whom 
are centred both principles—“ light and darkness,” “peace and 
evil ”—in fact, the Deity and Satan. 

Then, in the case of Ahab, refuge is taken in the language 
of Peter Martyr, who tells us that “all these things are said 
av0pwrorabas,” that is, in an anthropopathic or anthropomorphic 
sense, and that this is merely one of “the various ways by 
which the Providence of God gives effect to its decrees.” Of 
course the retort is that this is a very bad and immoral way, 
conceivable by those anthropopathists only who degrade the 
Yahveh of Israel to the low level of peccable humanity. 

We are further told that for the earlier commentators 
the “ lying spirit” was the Evil One himself ; and, if I remember, 
Cornelius a Lapide has some suggestion of the sort. If s0, 
Yahveh on his throne is associated with Lucifer in wrong- 
doing by these amazing commentators. But now, continues 
our expositor, “the spirit of prophecy is meant, the power 
which going forth from God and taking possession of a man 
makes him a prophet, This power is here personified.” How 
does this better matters? Instead of one Lucifer, we have 
now four hundred false prophets (teste Micaiah) who are 
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inspired by the lying spirit emanating from the throne of the 
Most High: “ Now therefore, behold, the Lord hath put a 
lying spirit in the mouth of all these prophets ; and the Lord 
hath spoken evil concerning thee” (v. 23). 

«The main difficulty,” continues our expositor, “lies in 
the fact that the All Holy is here made to give His sanction 
to deceit and lying for the purpose of tempting Ahab to 
his death.” Assuredly this is “the main difficulty.” And 
how is it met? Why, “it vanishes if we remember that this 
is anthropopathic language,” and there follow some incoherent 
remarks about “the permission of evil in the world; of the 
use of existent evil by God to accomplish His purposes of 
good.” It is not “the permission of evil” that is here in 
question, nor yet “the use of existent evil”; but the fabrica- 
tion of fresh evil for purposes not “of good,” but of evil. 
And all this merely to compass the death of the hapless Ahab, 
who falls in battle against the heathen king of Syria on the 
fatal field of Ramoth-gilead. Surely his death might have 
been compassed by other means, salva rectitudine Dei, “ with- 


out lesion to God’s righteousness.” 


Ex. xxi. 4-6: But if the servant shall plainly say, I love my 
master, my wife, and my children: I will not go out free: then his 
master shall bring him unto God, and shall bring him to the door, 
or unto the door-post; and his master shall bore his ear through with 
an awl; and he shall serve him for ever: 


I often ask myself, Is there any intelligent being who 
really believes that these are inspired words, that this atrocious 
outrage on the most sacred feelings of humanity is a Divine 
injunction? For it is Yahveh himself who here speaks, and 
not merely sanctions slavery—a universal institution of the 
times—but enforces cruel and arbitrary conditions, and thus 
adds a new terror to the life of the bondman. “If his master 
give him a wife, and she bear him sons or daughters, the 
wife and her children shall be her master’s, and he shall go 
out by himself,” that is, after having served six years. This 
freedom thus earned is by some put forward as a kind of boon, 
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a generous concession in return for the service. But here js 
seen its true inwardness—a brutal rending of the family ties, 
and a casting out on the lonely world. Such freedom was 
a mockery ; and because the wretched thrall objects to be 
torn from his beloved wife and children, he is brought up 
before God (or the gods, or the judges, the term in the 
Hebrew text being the equivocal elohim), and his ear is nailed 
to the door-post, and he is enslaved for ever, while his wife 
and little ones pass as so much chattel into the possession of 
his master—verily an “unearned increment”! I may here 
state that it was this text that first arrested my attention, 
and directed me to the serious study of the Hebrew records 
from the moral point of view. 

But the apologists are equal to everything, and assure us 
that “slavery was an existing institution. The law of Moses 
did not make it, but found it, and by not forbidding allowed 
it. The divine legislator was content to introduce mitigations 
and alleviations into the slave condition.” After the boring 
process it seems to me that it needed some courage to talk 
about “ mitigations and alleviations.” It was, I believe, the 
late Bishop Fraser of Manchester who was wont to meet 
objections based upon such incidents as these, with the remark 
that in legislating after this fashion the Lord had to consider 
the low social state of the Israelites in pre-exilic times. In 
other words, instead of improving the moral tone by wise 
and enlightened enactments, such as should be expected 
from a divine law-giver, He stoops to the low standard 
of His people, and even degrades them to a still lower 
level. Certainly the Jews of Joshua, Judges, and the Kings 
appear in a worse light than those of patriarchal times, and 
Yahveh is everywhere represented as the instigator—not 
the mitigator—of the atrocities habitually perpetrated by 
them in their wars with the surrounding populations. Nations 
are said to enjoy such governments as are required by their 
social status — such, in fact, as they deserve; and it is 
presumably the same with theocracies. 
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Num. xv. 22-36: For sins done unwittingly “the priest shall 
make atonement .. . and they shall be forgiven; for it was an 


error” (v. 25). 


But the man found gathering sticks on the Sabbath is put 
in ward, “because it had not been declared what should be 
done to him. And the Lord said unto Moses, the man shall 
surely be put to death. . . . And all the congregation brought 


F him without the camp, and stoned him with stones, and he 


died; as the Lord commanded Moses (vv. 34-36). 

Most of this chapter is concerned with sins done in 
ignorance, “ which shall be forgiven, for it was an error.” 
But in the teeth of this wise and sensible ordinance, the 
man who in error picks up a few sticks on the Sabbath is 
ordered by the same divine ordainer to be stoned, and he 
isstoned. It looks almost like a mockery that this flagrant 


‘contradiction between precept and practice should occur 


almost in juxtaposition in one and the same chapter. That 
the “Sabbath-breaker,” as he is commonly but wrongly 
called, acted unwittingly—in ignorance of a law that had 
not yet been promulgated—is clear enough, since Moses 
and Aaron themselves did not know what to do with him, 
as “it had not been declared what should be done to him.” 
It is therefore beyond question a case of ignorance, a trivial 
act, harmless in itself, and innocent until forbidden, an act 
to which apply in their full force the words of Paul: “ But 
sin is not imputed when there is no law” (Rom. v. 18). 
Hence Yahveh is here pictured not merely as a sanguinary 
but an unjust legislator, condemning a man to a cruel death 
for no offence at all, and that against his own previous 
enactment. 

But the apologist is again equal to the occasion, and dis- 
covers a new kind of sin wherewith to justify the inscrutable 
ways of Providence. This is called a “ presumptuous” sin, 
and it is explained that “this was clearly presumptuous 
because the prohibition to do any work for oneself on the 
Sabbath had been made so clear that ignorance could not 
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possibly be pleaded here.” But Moses and Aaron and the 
whole congregation, who knew nothing of such subtleties, and 
had never heard of “ presumptuous sins,” had nevertheless tp 
plead ignorance, not knowing what to do with the wretche 
“ criminal” till they had consulted Yahveh. It is urged, hoy. 
ever, that this ignorance is “perplexing,” since “the punish. 
ment of death had been decreed in Ex. xxxi. 14-15, and 
xxxv. 2.” The argument might pass, faute de mieua, if it 
could be shown that the events recorded in Exodus occurred 
before those in Numbers, that these two books stand in, 
chronological relation one to the other. But that can never 
be shown, since here events so overlap each other, and ar 
related in such a desultory way, that the determination of 1 
time sequence is as impossible as in the Rig Veda and othe 
early Hindu writings. Moreover, in this instance the inference 
is rather that the Exodus text is later than that of Number, 
since it appears not to be yet known to Moses, who surely 
ought to have known; and if not to Moses, a fortiori, not to 
the “ Sabbath-breaker.” 

Then it is suggested that “the hesitation in dealing with 
the criminal was due not to any real uncertainty as to the law, 
but to unwillingness to inflict so extreme and so (apparently| 
disproportionate a punishment for such an offence without a 
further appeal. If it be said that such unwillingness to cary 
out a plain command would have been sinful, it is sufficient to 
answer that Moses and Aaron and the elders were huma 
beings, and must have shrunk from visiting with a cruel death 
the trivial breach of a purely arbitrary commandment.” The 
apologist allows, therefore, that the offence was “trivial,” the 
sentence “disproportionate,” “cruel,” and “arbitrary,” and 
that Moses thinks so, and consequently that, as we have 
already seen, the Divine law-giver again descends not merely 
to the level, but below the level, of the ethical standard of 
his people. ' 

The same is seen in the case of Uzzah, whom Yahveb, 0 
his unjustifiable wrath, slays for his impetuous zeal, his 
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impulsive effort to save the ark from toppling over (2 Sam. vi. 
6-9). The act is so unwarranted, so utterly indefensible, that 
here the expositor seems to traverse the inspired text, remark- 
ing that “ Uzzah’s death was probably caused by apoplexy.” 
But David, who was on the spot, an eye-witness, knew better, 
and, as it is mildly put in the Authorised Version and retained 
in the Revised Version, “‘ was displeased, because the Lord had 
broken forth upon Uzzah” (v. 8). But in the original the very 
same word—and it is a strong word (1rm)—is used to express 
the rage both of Yahveh against Uzzah and of David against 
Yahveh, although the usually accurate Jerome here shrinks 
from accuracy, and renders the first iratus indignatione, 
“enraged with anger,” and the second contristatus, “saddened” 
or “grieved.”* But either way Yahveh is here again depicted 
as less just than his people, as guilty of an act which enrages 


Feven ‘the man of blood” himself, as David is called in the 


Talmud. And there is little left to choose between the fate of 
the faggot-gatherer and the ark-preserver—victims, one of cold 
cruelty, the other of blind fury. 


2 Sam. xxiv. 1: And again the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved David against them, saying, Go, number 
Israel and Judah. 

v.10: And David’s heart smote him after that he had numbered 
the people. And David said unto the Lord, I have sinned greatly in 
that I have done . . . for I have done very foolishly. 

v. 12: Thus saith the Lord, I offer thee three things. 

Num. i. 1-3: Take ye the sum of all the congregation of the 
children of Israel . . . thou and Aaron shall number them by their 
hosts, 


In both books Yahveh orders the people of Israel to be 
numbered, but “with a difference.” In Numbers the decree 
is issued in a straightforward way, as a perfectly legitimate 
practical measure, to be taken, let us say, for social and 
political purposes, and there is not a word to be said against 
it. But in Samuel this same legitimate measure becomes a 


' Curiously enough, here LXX. retains the full force of the Hebrew in 
both places : COupadOn dpy7p and 7Ovunee. 
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sin, and David is not merely tempted but “moved” ( “in. 
duced,” “ persuaded”) to commit this sin, in order that 
Yahveh may have a pretext for wreaking his vengeance, not 
on David personally, but on Israel, against whom his anger 
was kindled for some not specified offence. This is the clear, 
unmistakable reading of the text, though what is not clear at 
all is David’s repentance for an act that he was induced by 
Yahveh himself to commit—his heart “smote him,” he has 
“sinned greatly,” “done very foolishly.” Even apart from the 
Divine inducement, had he “searched the scriptures ” he would 
have found his justification in Numbers, assuming that book 
had already been written and deposited in the national archives. 
So the mystery remains, and all we know is that in punish- 
ment for the fanciful crime he is offered his choice of “three 
things,” and that the pestilence chosen by him sweeps away 
“seventy thousand of the people even from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” Thereupon he appeals pathetically to Yahveh, 
exclaiming, “I have sinned, and I have done perversely: 
but these sheep, what have they done?” (v. 17). And after 
the usual burnt offerings and peace offerings “the Lord 
was entreated for the land, and the plague was stayed from 
Israel” (v. 25). 

As in already specified instances, the injustice of punishing 
the “sheep” for the shepherd is clear enough to David, while 
to the expositors it is also clear why the shepherd was 
guilty. “One thing is plain: the evil lay not in the taking 
of a census, but in the intention of that particular census.” 
David being a man of war, the census “ was meant to be 
just such an instrument of oppression in Israel as William 
the Conqueror’s Domesday Book was in England.” Risum 
teneatis ? Who revealed to this expounder this “intention”! 
And was it for preparing this “instrument of oppression ” that 
the wrath of Yahveh was kindled, seeing that he himself first 
inspired it and then used it for this very purpose of oppressing 
Israel? It requires a large store of charity to credit such 
expositions with the common virtue of sincerity. In any 
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case the broad fact remains, that what was an indifferent 
or righteous act in Numbers is made a sin in Samuel, a sin 
which is superinduced by Yahveh and then expiated with 
seventy thousand lives. 

Ex. xxii. 18: Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to live. 

Lev. xx. 27: A man also or a woman that hath a familiar spirit, 


or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death: they shall stone them 
with stones: their blood shall be upon them. 


Measured by the extent of the harm they have caused, 
these two short texts must be regarded as the most baneful in 
the whole range of the “inspired writings.” Here is the 
Divine sanction to which appeal has ever been made, especially 
by priestly fanatics, in justification of their action in compass- 
ing the death of multitudes of hapless victims for crimes which 
they not only did not but could not commit. But there 
stand the fateful words which are attributed to the God of 
Israel, and even now compel Christian theologians to believe 
in the existence of witches and wizards, who in their hearts 
they know do not and never did exist. By these indelible 
texts—oh, what would they give if these two little versicles 
could but be blotted out !—the orthodox interpreters are placed 
ina cruel position, and in a sense may claim all our sympathy. 
They have on the one hand to vindicate the veracity of the 
inspired writer, and on the other to explain away all the 
unspeakable horrors that in the course of ages have been 
inflicted on humanity in virtue of those revealed words. If, 
for instance, it be said that there are no witches, then it follows 
that the “lying spirit” has entered into Yahveh himself, 
while the action of the Churches—of all the Churches—in 
doing countless innocent people to death, mostly a shockingly 
cruel death, throughout medieval times, remains without any 
Justification at all. Logically the Churches, with the false 
writings on which they stand, fall to pieces. 

The history of witchcraft in Europe and America is the 
blackest in the annals of Christendom, unless that of heresy 


and the Inquisition be blacker; and should anyone think the 
Vor. IV.—No. 1. 11 
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picture here drawn is too gloomy, he should consult such 
authentic documents as the Malleus Maleficarum (especially 
Demonomastriz, vol. iii.); the Bulls of Eugenius IV. (1487) 
and Innocent VIII. (‘“‘Summis desiderantes,” 1484); the Demon- 
olatria of Remigius (1595) ;' Soldan’s Geschichte der Hewen- 
processe ; the Demonology of James I.; or Cotton Mathers 
witchcraft ravings. It is this terrible background of the past 
that explains the feeble way in which the orthodox commen- 
tators are obliged to deal with the problem, as thus: “ Witch- 
craft was professedly a league with powers in rebellion against 
God. How far it was delusion, how far imposture, how far 
a real conspiracy with the powers of evil, cannot now be 
known.” Of course the apologist, for the reasons above given, 
is unable to directly deny its objective reality, and so leaves 
it a moot question, although everybody now does know 
that it was no “real conspiracy,” but only a “delusion,” or 
at most an “imposture.” Then he continues: “Let the 
most, rationalistic view be taken, and still there was in the 
practice an absolute renunciation of religion, and of the 
authority of Jehovah. Wizards and witches were therefore, 
under the Jewish theocracy, like idolaters and blasphemers, to 
be put to death.” But the story of the witch of Endor shows 
that in those days witchcraft was thought to be a very real 
thing, while Yahveh is represented as sharing in the belief, and 
it is this attitude of Yahveh that can never be explained away. 

In a word, Yahveh was by the Jewish chroniclers often 
pictured as an anthropomorphic Being of limited intelligence, 
animated by the same passions as the people themselves. 
When to this is added a distinct moral obliquity of vision, as 
in the instances above specified, it will be understood how 
impossible it is for those not to the manner born to accept 
the early Hebrew records as inspired documents. 


Lonpon. A. H. KEANE. 


1 On the title-page this Criminal Judge of Lorraine boasts that in fifteen 
years he had put nine hundred persons to death for sorcery, confession being 
first extorted by torture. Cf. Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE 
NARRATIVES IN GENESIS. 


Tue Rev. ALEX. R. GORDON, M.A., 
Minister of the United Free Church, Monikie, Dundee. 


THE march of history has seen strange changes in men’s 
attitude towards the Book of Genesis. For centuries it was 
regarded by the whole Christian world as the unquestioned 
authority on all matters relating to the origin of the world 
and man, and the beginnings of human history. But the 
scientific and historical investigations of the past century 


have completely undermined this view. The Old Testament 
scholar—however loyal to the Bible as the Word of God— 
can no longer accept the first chapter of Genesis, ¢.g., as an 
authoritative scientific statement of the method and process 
of Creation, or the second and third chapters as embodying 
an historical account of the origin of sin; nor can he regard 
the story of the Flood, or the lives of the patriarchs, as 
historical narratives in the strict sense. But the change of 
view is by no means confined to mere negative concessions 
to the historical spirit of the time. The standard of positive 
revolt has been openly raised and carried far. Thus, in certain 
scientific circles the supposed scientific shortcomings of the 
book which was once placed on so high a pinnacle of authority 
have led to its being contemptuously thrown aside, as absolutely 
valueless both for science and religion; while in other quarters 
Genesis has been used as the principal battery-ground for an 


assault on the whole idea of Revelation. 
168 
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The questions then force themselves on our minds: What 
is the true character and value of these narratives? And 
what authority can they justly claim ? 

At the outset of our investigation we must ascertain, as 
accurately as possible, the date and character of the sources 
from which the narratives reach us. 

We may take for granted the position of practically all 
Old Testament scholars, that our sources are threefold :— 

(1) The Jahvist document in Genesis (J)—a History of 
Origins belonging to the Southern Kingdom of Judah, and 
dating probably from the middle of the ninth century B.c., 
2.€., about the time of Jehoshaphat. 

It is to this document, par excellence, that the Book of 
Genesis owes its peculiar charm. It is distinguished for its 
delicate style and easy, rhythmical flow of language, but above 
all for its delineation of character, and its insight into, and 
power of expressing, subtle shades of feeling and motives of 
conduct. It is also suffused throughout with a simple, 
fresh, and spontaneous religious spirit. Jahveh is near to 
man. He comes down and walks and talks with him— 
almost like a brother-man. And the religious life consists 
essentially in the free, happy, almost visible walk of man 
with Jahveh. 

(2) The Elohistic document (E)—the North Israelitish (or 
Ephraimitic) Book of the Origins of Israel, dating probably 
from the middle of the eighth century B.c., i.e., about the 
time of Hosea. 

This document, while still popular in spirit, is rather more 
stiff and formal in style. The language shows a distinct 
tendency to crystallise into literary forms, or mannerisms. 
The religious tone, too, is more reserved. We have no longer 
the free, happy walk of Jahveh with man. God dwells in 
some measure apart from men, and reveals Himself, not by 
open word, but in dreams and by His angel. 

(3) The Priestly Code (P)—the Exilic History of Origins, 
a working up of the materials already existing in J and E, 
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together with fresh materials from some other source or 
sources, in a very high-priestly spirit. 

The style of this document is pronounced. The diction 
is exact, indeed stereotyped. The material is arranged, 
mainly, under definite rubrics, so to speak: genealogical 
tables, building specifications, and other fixed formule. The 
religious tone is equally rigid. God appears exalted, in 
transcendent majesty. Man can approach Him only by 
prescribed forms, in particular by specific rites and ceremonies. 
The moral life, likewise, consists in strict adherence to formal 
commandments. Its ideal is expressed in the words: “ Walk 
before me, and be thou perfect,” 2.e., strict in all thy ways. 

In the earlier days of criticism the fixing of the sources 
was often regarded as the solution of the whole problem. 
The date of the document, it was held, determined the 
historical value of the narratives. And as the documents of 
Genesis belonged to a period so far distant from the events 
narrated, their value was straightway assessed as nil. 

But a deeper study of the narratives leads, we think, to 
wiser Views. 

It is apparent, at the first glance, to anyone with a 
knowledge of literary style, that the documents of Genesis 
contain, not literary inventions—fiction in the guise of 
history—but popular traditions, viz., the inherited traditions 
of the people of Israel. And the documentary theory itself 
affords conclusive proof of this impression. As we have just 
seen, the Book of Genesis is composed of three separate 
documents—differing in locality and in date, in spirit and in 
detail—yet all embodying substantially the same materials. 
That is, the documents are not independent literary pro- 
ductions, but simply separate deposits, in different regions and 
at different stages, from the one great stream of Israelitish 
tradition. 

The fact that we have separate deposits in Judah and N. 
Israel proves further—if proof were needed—that the stream 


of tradition already flowed in full volume before the disrup- 
lla 
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tion of the Kingdom. And, although we cannot trace the 
stream further back to its source,—for the materials are want- 
ing,—still, judging by the character of the narratives in them- 
selves, and testing our judgment by the analogy of other 
national lore, we may hold for certain that the stream begins 
at the very beginning of Israel’s history. The narratives of 
Genesis are, in fact, just the body of traditions which the 
people of Israel carried with them from the dim twilight of the 
pre-national period, and which have passed down the stream of 
the nation’s history, always remaining the same in substance, 
yet continually amplified and more or less transformed by the 
national consciousness through the progressive development of 
the history. 

We proceed now to consider the narratives themselves. 

These fall naturally into two main groups: (1) The Origins 
of the world and man in general: the Creation, the Fall, the 
first races of mankind, the Flood, the confusion of tongues, and 
the dispersion of the nations (chaps. i—xi.). (2) The special 
Origins of Israel: the lives of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and his twelve sons, and the migration to Egypt. 
(chaps. xu.—l.). 

To the former of these groups, the Origins in general, we 
find parallels in many other nations. This might naturally be 
expected. For, as far at least as anthropologists have carried 
their investigations, every nation of mankind has its 
cosmology—its story, or cycle of stories, of how the world 
and man came to be. And the more closely nations are 
related, or brought together by political and commercial 
interests, the more alike are their cosmologies. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find a certain kinship between the 
Hebrew traditions and those of the other Semitic peoples,—or 
even of the Greeks and Romans. But the correspondence 
between the traditions in Genesis and those of one special 
section of the Semitic world—viz., the Babylonians—is so 
striking as to constitute an integral part of our problem. 

We do not propose to enter into the details of the vexed 
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Babel-Bibel controversy. The reader must be sufficiently 
acquainted with the main aspects of the case, while the 
materials requisite to a fuller understanding of the subject 
exist in abundance. For our present purpose, it will be suffi- 
| cient to say that almost everything narrated in the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis—the Creation out of chaos, the orderly 
evolution of the cosmos, the creation of man in the image of 
God or the gods, the Temptation and Fall (probably), the list 
of primeval patriarchs or kings, and the Flood—can be 
paralleled, and often closely paralleled, from the Babylonian 
inscriptions. 

But the similarities which thus meet us on the threshold 
must not blind us to the still more striking differences between 
the two records. The raw material may be the same; but the 
spirit in which the materials are worked up is totally different. 
Especially in religious insight, feeling, and tone, the two records 
are poles apart. Thus, while in Genesis the One Eternal God 
creates all things good by the word of His power, the 
Babylonian cosmology presents us with a confused medley of 
gods, created in time, and all struggling and wrestling together 
for the lordship of the heavens, while over against them chaos 
appears as a frightful dragon (Tiamat), defying their might, and 
only destroyed after a fierce struggle by Marduk, the god of 
light; and it is out of the body of this dragon that the 
heavens and earth are created. So also in Genesis man 
partakes of the Divine nature in spirit, but in the Babylonian 
records in his physical nature: he is of the “blood of the 
gods.” In Genesis, as we have already noted, the religious life 
consists in a free, happy walk with Jahveh ; but in the Baby- 
lonian cosmology the gods are arbitrary lords of men. In the 
stories of the Flood, where the resemblances are most striking, 
the differences are equally pronounced. In the narrative of 
Genesis, God destroys mankind for their utter and irretrievable 
sinfulness of heart and life, while He saves Noah for his 
righteousness. In the Babylonian account, the motive of the 
Flood is a mere personal feud between the god Bel and 
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mankind, while Xisuthros (Atrachasis) is saved as the result 
of a petty trick on the part of the god Ea. And, finally, 
while in Genesis, in the stories of both the Fall and the Flood, 
the dayspring of salvation breaks through the darkness of sin 
and death, in Babylonia no such bright ray from heaven 
appears to pierce the gloom. 

How, then, are we to explain the connection between 
Genesis and the Babylonian inscriptions, so as to account for 
both their similarities and their dissimilarities ? 

On this question, too, the lapse of years has seen strange 
vicissitudes. When George Smith first published _ his 
Chaldean Genesis, it was hailed by advocates of verbal 
inspiration as the conclusive demonstration of the absolute 
veracity of the Bible as against the attacks of the “ wicked 
critics.” Now, the inscriptions are held to prove the exact 
opposite. It is indeed the present fashion of Assyriologists to 
represent Babylonia as not only the cradle of civilisation, but 
also the fountain-head of the light and wisdom of all the 
nations. ‘Thus the Bible narratives are regarded as but a dim 
reflection of (to quote Delitzsch’s much-canvassed words) “the 
purer and more original” traditions of Babylonia. And from 
this ground—the same as that on which the champions of 
verbal inspiration once stood—Delitzsch directs his recent 
attacks on the Revelation doctrine. 

We might seem to steer the safe course between the 
Scylla of verbal inspiration and the Charybdis of “ Panbaby- 
lonismus ” by maintaining the mutual independence of the two 
streams of tradition. That is, we might hold that, while 
issuing from the same source in the misty uplands of unknown 
antiquity, the two streams have run, throughout the historic 
period, in distinct channels—the Israelitish stream maintaining 
a clear, pure flow, the Babylonian perishing in the “ bogs and 
sands ” of gross polytheism. 

But several distinct lines of argument converge to prove 
one part of the Assyriologists’ contention: that the Israelitish 
traditions are really derived from Babylonia. The Babylonian 
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civilisation is centuries older than the Israelitish. At the 
time when the forefathers of Israel were nomads, wandering 
with their flocks over the steppes of Arabia and Mesopotamia, 
their interests bounded within the narrow horizon of the 
desert, the Babylonians were already a_highly-developed 
nation, with many intellectual interests, especially rich in 
astrological lore. And as the growth of national traditions 
corresponds with the growth of the nation, it is a prior? exceed- 
ingly probable, not to say morally certain, that the Babylonians 
were already also in full possession of their distinctive cosmo- 
logical traditions. In point of fact, we do find, not only 
evidences, but also written records of their traditions, notably 
the Creation-hymn of Marduk and several versions of the Flood- 
story, as early as the third millennium B.c., before the supposed 


s date of Abraham. If further proof were needed, the character 


ofthe narratives in Genesis themselves supplies it. For the 
local colouring of the narratives from the Creation to the 
Flood is unmistakably Babylonian; while all through these 
chapters we find Babylonian words like ovnn, 173) wn, 7229, etc., 
which stand, like errant boulders, to bear witness to the pit 
whence they were hewn. 

It is an interesting inquiry, though it does not affect the 
main issue, when the Babylonian traditions passed over to 
Israel. ‘The idea which was once largely prevalent, that the 
transition took place during the Assyrian aggressions of the 
regal period, appears to us impossible, not only because of the 
open hostility of the prophetic spirits in Israel to all alien ideas 
and practices, but also by reason of the peculiar character of 
the narratives in Genesis. To have assumed such a character, 
they must have been for centuries in direct contact with the 
Israelitish spirit. In fact, as we have already argued, they 
must have entered the stream of Israelitish thought and life at 
the very beginning of the nation’s history. And we have now 
little difficulty in understanding how they did so. The Tel- 
Amarna letters have shown us that, up to the very eve of 
the Exodus, Palestine was dominated by Babylonian influence. 
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So that, when Israel entered into possession of that land, they 
came directly under the sway of Babylonian ideas. Anthropo. 
logical investigations have shown how readily popular traditions 
pass from nation to nation. In this connection, it is specially 
interesting to note that one of the Tel-Amarna tablets contains 
the second Creation-story. This is direct evidence that at 
that period the Babylonian traditions were actually in process 
of wandering among the other nations. There is good ground, 
therefore, for our assumption that the Babylonian stories of 
the Creation, etc., entered the main stream of Israelitish 
tradition at the beginning of the nation’s history. 

Are we, then, to evacuate the whole position to the Assyrid- 
ogists, and humbly acquiesce in their verdict that the problem 
is now solved, that the narratives in Genesis are but a dim 
reflection of the “purer and more original” traditions of 
Babylonia? One might with much the same force trace back 
the historical antecedents of the plays of Shakespeare, or 
Goethe’s Faust, or (to take a still closer illustration of our 
subject) the origin of the myths which Homer and Plato and 
the Greek tragedians have worked into such exquisite forms, 
and declare that the problem of Shakespeare and Goethe and 
Homer and Plato and the tragedians was solved ; that in them 
we have but dim reflections of “‘the purer and more original” 
forms! In point of fact, it is just in the differences, the dis- 
tinctive marks of originality, that we discover the genius of an 
author or a nation. And nothing brings out more clearly the 
distinctive character of the Old Testament than such a com- 
parison as we have instituted between its traditions and those 
of Babylonia. The raw material may be the same. As we 
have argued, the Babylonian form may be the more original. 
But, while it has borrowed, the Israelitish spirit has recast the 
whole. Just as the genius of Homer or Plato takes the raw 
materials of Greek mythology, and moulds them into images 
of exquisite beauty, so the religious genius of Israel takes 
up the raw materials of Babylonian tradition, refines their 
coarseness, and actually transforms their dross into gold. 
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This brings us face to face with the central questions: 
What then is the real character of these narratives? And 
what authority can they justly claim ? 

The original Babylonian traditions are clearly mythical. 
They form, in fact, a full-blown mythology, of essentially 
the same character as that in Hesiod’s Theogony. In this 
respect the Hebrew traditions are different. Instead of the 
medley of warring gods which the fully-developed mythology 
presents, we have the one true God creating and moulding 
all things with absolute power. The only suggestions of a 
mythological system we can find in Genesis consist in a few 
bold metaphors. Yet we cannot withhold the name of 
“mythical” from the early narratives of Genesis. They may 
be purified myths, yet they are myths as truly as the originals 
from which they are derived. 

We must keep in mind, however, what myths really are. 
They are not frauds, nor even conscious inventions. ‘They 
are simply primitive explanations of the universe—the ideas 
entertained by primitive peoples of how the world and man 
came to be. We might call them “primitive philosophies 
of nature and religion.” 

There are certain features common to the myths of all 
nations. In their essence, all myths are religious. The 
real agency behind the phenomena of nature and life is God, 
or the gods. For among primitive peoples, whose spontaneous 
convictions have not been “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,” religion governs the whole domain of human 
thought. The dress, too, in which these “primitive philosophies ” 
appear is that of spontaneous poetry. For the prosaic 
precision of science is alien to primitive minds. Now, the 
early narratives of Genesis bear precisely this character. 
They are primitive ideas of how the world and man and 
human history came to assume their present form ; and they 
are cast, like the myths of all other nations, in a freshly 
poetical mould, and suffused with religious feeling and 
imagination. 
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At the same time, the myths of the different nations 
possess distinctive features, in harmony with the distinctive 
character of the nations. In fact, as the spontaneous ex. 
pression of its ideas on the greatest of all questions, a nation’s 
myths are the direct reflection of the nation’s character. The 
form which the same myths—the same, we mean, in origin 
and substance — assume in Rome and Greece affords an 
instructive illustration. In Rome the myths accurately 
reflect the colourless, matter-of-fact character of the Roman 
mind ; while in Greece they appear arrayed in that garb of 
exquisite grace and beauty with which the Greek mind 
adorned whatever it touched. Now, the value of myth lies just 
in the spirit which breathes through and informs it. The value 
of the Greek myths, e.g., consists in their beauty and their 
deep spiritual suggestiveness—in fact, in the very qualities 
that have made the Greek nation the world’s master in art! 
The Hebrew myths as truly reflect the distinctive character 
of the Hebrew nation. The genius of that nation is pre- 
eminently, and in a quite unique sense, religious. The 
Hebrews are the world’s masters in religion, as the Greeks 
are in art. And their myths are charged with this spirit. 
They are distinctively religious, in the sense that God, the 
righteous Lord, is seen living and moving in them. And 
herein lies their value for us. We prize them, not as scientific 
or historical records, but simply and solely as clear-shining 
reflections of God, the Creator and Ruler of all. 

And in point of fact, whether we recognise these narratives 
as myths or not, we all treat them in this way. Indeed, we 
cannot do otherwise. For, whenever we do try to extract the 
scientific or historical element from the narratives, we find it 
constantly eluding us ; and we are always brought back to the 
religious idea underlying the outward dress. Thus, we cannot 
extract science from Gen. i. By whatever process we proceed, 
we cannot gain from that chapter a scientific conception of the 
method or process of creation. But we find—what we do not 
1 Cf. Grote, Hist. of Greece, i. pp. 486 f. 
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find in empirical science—we find God there. And, after all 
that Science has to say on the evolution of the universe, the 
chapter will retain its imperishable value as the Hymn of 
Creation. Nor again can we accept Gen. ii. as an historical 
account of man’s creation and original state. Science cannot 
possibly acquiesce in the dictum that man was created of dust 
of the earth, and woman of the rib of the man, or that man 
originally walked step by step, in bodily wise, with God. But 
what remains eternally true is the religious idea that man is 
the son of God, endowed with powers and faculties after the 
image of his Father, and capable of enjoying fellowship with 
Him in spirit and in truth. So also as regards the story of 
the Fall in Gen. iii. It is manifest that, however much we 
strip the narrative of its poetic dress, we have here no true 
historical account of how sin entered the world. Still less 
have we an explanation of the mystery of sin’s existence in 
God’s universe. That mystery remains as dark and insoluble 
as ever. The value of Gen. iii., which Gunkel calls “the 
pearl of Genesis,” ? consists again in its religious spirit: its deep 
insight into the proneness of human nature to do the evil it 
knows and condemns (cf. video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor), its wonderful analysis of the evil effects of sin in heart 
and life, its masterly portraiture of an evil conscience; but, 
above all, its gospel of forgiveness and salvation from sin, 
through the infinite grace of God. Nor again can we claim 
for the stories of the Flood and the Dispersion of the nations 
more than a reminiscence of historical fact. No doubt, the 
tradition of the Flood must be based on some fearfully destruc- 
tive cataclysm. But we cannot gather from Genesis any sort 
of historical idea of what actually happened. And, of course, 
the wanderings and settlements of the nations of the East 
must have taken place millenniums before the date suggested 
in Genesis; for by 5000 B.c., at the latest, the plains of 
Babylonia were thickly planted with flourishing communities. 
The value of these narratives, also, consists in their religious 
1 V, Hand.-Komm. on Genesis, p. 23. 
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ideas : that God rules the nations, that ‘the people that doeth 
not righteousness shall perish,” and that ‘the saints shall 
inherit the earth.” 

The early narratives of Genesis, then, are neither science 
nor history. In our judgment, they are myths, based on 
original Babylonian myths, but transformed by the religious 
genius of Israel into (to use Lenormant’s phrase) “ the figur. 
ative garb of eternal truths.” ? 

In passing to the second group of narratives (chaps. xii.-l.) 
we enter a more limited field. The problem is, in conse. 
quence, comparatively simple. 

No one can fail to be struck by the charm of these stories, 
We find ourselves here in contact with human life and char. 
acter of intense interest. Nowhere else, indeed, in the Old 
Testament have we characters portrayed in such lifelike 
colours, or with such insight into feeling and motive. 

This sense of being in contact with real life and character 
naturally awakens the impression that here, at all events, we 
come into the region of sober history. And indeed many 
have accepted these chapters as strictly historical accounts of 
Israel’s origin. But this theory cannot be left unchallenged. 
The appearance of lifelike reality is not in itself evidence 
of historical fact. Genius, whether personal or national, is 
always endowed with the Divine power of creating life. 
Thus, e.g., the characters in Homer, and the Knights of the 
Round Table, are perfectly lifelike. Yet we do not accept 
them as strictly historical figures. And if we reflect on the 
long ages that separated the lives of the patriarchs from the 
written records—not less than 1000 years—we must recognise 
that the narratives fall without the pale of strict history. 
“History must always repose, however remotely, on con- 
temporary witness to the fact narrated.”® Needless to say, 
the stories of the patriarchs do not satisfy that canon. If 
further, we examine the stories with a critical eye, we readily 


1 V. Beginnings of History, E.T., p. 337. 
2 Ency. Brit., Art. “ History,” p. 19. 
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jetect a number of unhistorical elements: such as duplications 
and contradictions in the various accounts (e.g., the attribution 
of the same incidents, the treachery towards Sarah, or Rebecca, 
the digging of wells, etc., now to Abraham and then again 
to Isaac), or the explanation of local names (which really 
mean something quite different) by reference to some event 
in the patriarch’s life, or the religious spirit which breathes 
through the narratives, which is really the prophetic spirit 
of the age of the authors; but especially the “typical” 
character of the patriarchal figures. For Abraham and, still 
more strikingly, Jacob-Israel, in their complete portraiture, 
are more types of faith and character than strictly individual 
personalities. Jacob-Israel is the typical Israelite. 

It is for these reasons that Winckler and others dismiss 
these later narratives, too, as mythical—explaining the adven- 
tures of the patriarchs as phases and movements of the sun, 
moon, and planets. But this is surely reaction rather than 
advance—a step backwards to the period when the figures of 
Greek and Roman antiquity were likewise (to: quote Jebb’s 
words) “decimated by the solar theory,” “when most persons 
whose lives had not been wholly sedentary, and who had not 
already been proved to be the night or the moon, were proved 
to be the dawn or the sun.”? 

It seems reasonable, rather, to describe the stories of the 
patriarchs—as we describe the stories of early Greece and Rome, 
or the adventures of Arthur and his Knights—as “legends.” 
The historical spirit, indeed, appears to demand this ; for among 
all the nations that have gained a place in history, it finds legend 
preceding the clear dawn of history. And the stories of the 
patriarchs show essentially the same character as the legends 
of other nations. We must, however, do justice to the real 
character of legend. It is not history in the strict sense, for 
it cannot claim contemporary witness for its narratives. On 
the other hand, it is not myth. It is no pure creation of the 
nation’s consciousness, made to explain the universe. It is 

1V, Review of Schliemann’s /lios, Edin. Rev., 1881, p. 517. 
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rather history surrounded with a halo of natural poetry— 
the traditional history of the nation in the poetic form it 
has assumed after passing for centuries through the fresh, 
creative national spirit. And this is really the reason why the 
stories of Genesis are so lifelike. For legendary figures 
always appear strikingly lifelike, often more so than strictly 
historical figures. ‘Legend lets us look into the innermost 
heart of a nation, and watch the flow of those living springs 
from which its historical life wells up. Hence the perennial 
freshness of legend; hence the feeling of having to do with 
figures of flesh and blood, more real than those of history. 
Indeed, one never feels so much at home in history as in 
legend.’ One sits by the hearth in a people’s home, and listens 
there to the very breathing of its inner life.” * 

If the stories of the patriarchs, then, be legendary, we 
cannot toss them summarily aside as absolutely unhistorical. 
It is an accepted datum of scientific historians that legend, 
as distinguished from myth, always contains a nucleus of 
historical fact. Thus, in his essay on the “ Mythical and 
Romantic Elements in English History,” and _ elsewhere, 
Freeman lays down the principle: There must be a “certain 
historical element ”—a “kernel of truth”—in legend.* And 
on this principle the great historians, like Mommsen and 
Grote and Curtius, proceed. As scientific historians, then, we 
must apply the same principle to the Biblical legends, and 
recognise a “kernel of historical fact” in the stories of the 
patriarchs. And probably the kernel is much larger than 
Western minds are inclined at first to allow. It is impossible 
for us adequately to realise the strength and tenacity of 
memory possessed by peoples who have only oral tradition 
to safeguard their past from oblivion.‘ Thus we are inclined 

1 More clearly, ‘‘Thus legend awakens the feeling of home in a way that 


history never does.” (Darum ist es nirgends in der Geschichte so anheimeind). 
2 Schultz, Old Testament Theology, E.T., p. 19. 


8 V. Historical Essays, i. pp. 2, 7 ; of. vol. ii. pp. 58 £., 243, ete. Cf. Jebb, 
Edin. Rev., 1880, pp. 519 f. 


* See remarkable examples in Tylor’s Anthropology, pp. 378 f. 
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to accept more rather than less of the old Hebrew tradi- 
tions as historical. The wanderings of the patriarchs from 
Babylonia to Canaan and thence to Egypt in all probability 
reflect early migrations of the nation. Of the patriarchs them- 
selves, the commanding figure of Abraham impresses us with 
astrong sense of historicity. The other patriarchs are more 
evidently eponymous heroes ; yet here too there must, we feel, 
be a certain historical element. 

But in dealing with legend, we cannot definitely separate 
history and poetic imagination.’ As we have seen, legend is 
essentially a poetic working over of history, in which poetry and 
history, “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” are interwoven as warp 
and woof. There results a complete work of art, that defies 
critical analysis. And this is where the true value of legend 
lies. In legend we find artistic creations of life and character 
—thrown out by the spontaneous fancy of the nation as it 
plays around the memory of its ancestors and heroes of “ the 
brave days of old”—which embody the nation’s ideals as no 
strictly historical character, with his individual limitations, can. 

Only in the most general way, therefore, can we use 
the legends of Genesis for historical purposes. Until we 
have more authoritative sources, we cannot do justice to the 
early history of Israel. But as delineations of human life and 
character, dominated and moulded by religious influences, and 
thus as living embodiments of Israel’s ideals, these legends 
are unique. Abraham is the peerless type of the faithful 
“man of God,” “for Old Testament revelation a more 
instructive figure than all the kings of Israel from Saul to 
Zedekiah.”* ‘In Jacob-Israel the Israelite is more truly 
delineated than in any personage mentioned in Kings or 
Chronicles.”* Esau, again, is the typical Edomite, portrayed 
in imperishable colours. While, therefore, we keep an open 
mind as to the exact amount of historical fact to be extracted 


1 Cf. Freeman, op. cit., vol. i. pp. 4 f., vol. ii. pp. 58 f. ; Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
Vol, i. p, 1, ete. 

2 Schultz, Old Testament Theology, E.T., vol. i. p. 22. 
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from the legends, we should enjoy them, as we enjoy other 
creations of literary or national genius, for their artistic beauty 
and grace, but above all for their ethical and religious truth, 

In the foregoing discussion we have avoided all reference 
to inspiration, for we thought it right to proceed on strictly 
historical lines. But he who finds in the Old Testament a 
revelation from the living God must face the questions: Can 
the Spirit of God stoop to such “ beggarly elements” as myth 
and legend? And—a still graver question—if all these results 
are produced by the “religious genius” of Israel, where does 
the action of the Spirit appear at all ? 

The first question answers itself as soon as we recognise 
the real nature of myth and legend. As we have argued, they 
are not fraud, nor even literary invention. They are just the 
spontaneous expression of the nation’s primitive, or (we may 
say) childish thoughts about God and the world and human 
life and destiny, together with their glimmering recollections 
of their long-distant past, all clothed in the garb of fresh and 
glorious poetry. As such, we do hold them worthy of the 
Spirit of Him Who is the Father of the child as well as the 
man. Indeed, God could reveal Himself to primitive peoples 
in no other way than by stooping to their childish fancies and 
thus gradually elevating their thoughts to higher things. His 
revelation is consistently progressive, from the weak and even 
“beggarly ” elements to the full light in Jesus Christ. 

And then, too, although we have not actually used the 
word “ inspiration,” we have implied it throughout the paper. 
We have seen how the myths and legends of Genesis are 
religious, in a quite unique sense — how they are “ clear- 
shining reflections of God, the Creator and Ruler of all.” We 
have seen, too, how the religious genius of Israel took up the 
raw materials of Babylonian myth, and recast the whole, 
refining what was coarse and unworthy, and actually 
transforming their dross into gold. And we hold that the 
Spirit of God was the living source of the unique religious 
genius and insight of the prophets and teachers of Israel. It 
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was He that opened their eyes to discern the truth, “in divers 
portions and manners.” And it was His inspiration that led 
them to reject the evil and to cleave to the good. Thus, 
instead of speaking of the “religious genius” of Israel—which 
is but the human side of the truth—we may say, with Riehm, 
that in the Old Testament myth is “born again by the 
creative power of the living, self-revealing God.” 

We believe, therefore, that the myths and legends of 
Genesis are, differently indeed, yet as truly “ inspired” by the 
living God as the “words” of the prophets or the hymns of 


the psalmists. 
ALEX. R. GORDON. 


Monikiz, DuNDEE. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Criticism of any article will, asa 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL’S CONJECTURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1905, p. 741.) 


I wave no fault to find with the tone of Mr M‘Cabe’s criticism of my 
criticism of Haeckel, and it is satisfactory that one who has proved himself 
an enthusiastic disciple, as well as a most industrious and competent trans- 
lator, should stand up for the honour and credit of a foreign master when 
he is attacked. 

But in admitting the appropriateness and the conciliatory tone of his 


article, I must not be supposed to agree with its contentions: for although 
he seeks to show that after all there is but little difference between myself 
and Haeckel—and although in a sense that is true as regards the funds- 
mental facts of science, distinguishing the facts themselves from any 
hypothetical and interpretative gloss—yet with Haeckel’s interpretations 
and speculative deductions from the facts, especially with the mode of 
presentation, and the crude and unbalanced attacks on other fields of 
human activity, my feeling of divergence occasionally becomes intense. 

And it is just these superficial, and as Mr’ M‘Cabe now admits hypo- 
thetical, and as they seem to me rather rash, excursions into side issues, which 
have attracted the attention of the average man, and have succeeded in 
misleading the ignorant. 

If it could be universally recognised that “it is expressly as a hypothesis 
that Haeckel formulates his conjecture as to manner of the origin of life” 
(p. 744), and if it could be further generally admitted that his authority 
outside biology is so weak that “it is mere pettiness to carp at incidental 
statements on matters on which Haeckel is known to have or to exercise n0 
peculiar authority, or to labour in determining the precise degree of evidence 
for the monism of the inorganic or the organic world” (p. 748), I should be 
quite content, and hope that I may never find it necessary to carp at these 
things again. Also I entirely agree with Mr M‘Cabe, though I have some 
doubt whether Professor Haeckel would equally agree with him, that— 
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“There remain the great questions whether this mechanical evolution 
of the universe needed intelligent control, and whether the mind of man 
stands out as imperishable amidst the wreck of worlds. These constitute 
the serious controversy of our time in the region of cosmic philosophy or 
science. These are the rocks that will divide the stream of higher 
scientific thought for long years to come. To many of us it seems that a 
concentration on these issues is as much to be desired as sympathy and 
mutual appreciation ” (p. 748). 


But then it is surely true that Professor Haeckel has taken great pains 
to state forcibly and clearly that these great questions cannot by him be 
regarded as open ; in fact Mr M‘Cabe himself says— 


“Haeckel’s position, if expressed at times with some harshness, and not 
always with perfect consistency, is well enough known. He rejects the 
idea of intelligent and benevolent guidance, chiefly on the ground of the 
facts of dysteleology, and he fails to see any evidence for exempting the 
human mind from the general law of dissolution ” (p. 748). 


Ultimately, however, he appears to have been driven to a singularly 
unphilosophic view, of which Mr M‘Cabe says— 


“Tt is interesting to note that in his latest work Haeckel regards sensa- 
tion (or unconscious sentience) as an ultimate and irreducible attribute of 
substance, like matter (or extension) and force (or spirit)” (p. 752). 


I call this unphilosophical, because—omitting any reference here to the 
astounding parenthetical explanations or paraphrases, for which I suppose 
Haeckel is not to be held responsible—this is simply abandoning all 
attempt at explanation, it even closes the door to inquiry, and is 
equivalent to an attitude proper to any man in the street, for it 
virtually says: “ Here the thing is anyhow, I cannot explain it.” How- 
ever legitimate and necessary such an attitude may be, as an expression 
of our ignorance, it would hardly have been expected to lead to the 
writing of a book on the subject. 

Moreover, if it be true that— 


“Haeckel does not teach—never did teach—that the spiritual universe 
is an aspect of the material universe, as his critic makes him say. It is 
his fundamental and most distinctive idea that both are attributes or 
aspects of a deeper reality ” (p. 745): 
in that case there is, indeed, but little difference between us. But no 
reader of Haeckel’s Riddle would have anticipated that such a contention 
could be made by any devout disciple. 


The one and only point on which I think it worth while to express 
decided dissidence is to be found in the paragraph where Mr M‘Cabe 
makes a statement concerning what he calls “vital force,-—a term I 
never remember to have used in my life. He claims for Haeckel what is 
represented by the following extracts from his article (pp. 745, 6, 7) :— 

“He does not say that life is ‘knocked out of existence’ when the 
material organism decays. He says that the vital energy no longer exists 
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as such, but is resolved into the inorganic energies associated with the gases 
and relics of the decaying body. Thus the matter looks as little different 
when Sir Oliver comes to ‘ lines him to say by what right he gives that 
answer. He gives it on this plain right, that science always finds these 
inorganic energies to reappear on the dissolution of life, and has never in a 
single instance found the slightest reason to suspect (if we make an 
exception for the moment of psychical research) that the vital force as such 
has continued to exist.” 

“There is no serious scientific demur to Haeckel’s assumption of a 
monism of the physical world and his identification of vital force with 
ordinary physical and chemical forces.” 

“ Sir Oliver seems to admit, indeed, that the vital force is not in its 
nature distinct from physical force, but holds that it needs ‘ guidance.’” 

“On all sides we hear the echo of Professor Le Conte’s words:  ‘ Vital 
force may now be regarded as so much force withdrawn from the general 
fund of chemical and physical forces.’ ” 


Very well then, here is no conflict on a matter of opinion or philosophic 
speculation, but divergence on a downright question of scientific fact (let 
it be noted that I do not hold Professor Haeckel responsible for these utter- 
ances of his disciple: he must surely know better), and I wish to oppose 
the fallacy in the strongest terms. 

If it were true that vital energy turned into or was anyhow convertible 
into inorganic energy, if it were true that a dead body had more inorganic 
energy than a live one, if it were true that these inorganic energies always 
or ever reappear on the dissolution of life, then undoubtedly cadit questio; 
life would immediately be proved to be a form of energy and would enter 
into the scheme of physics. But inasmuch as all this is untrue—the direct 
contrary of the truth—I maintain that life is not a form of energy, that it 
is not included in our present physical categories, that its explanation is 
still to seek ; and I have further stated—though there I do not dogmatise— 
that it appears to me to belong to a separate order of existence, which 
interacts with this material frame of things, and while there exerts guidance 
and control on the energy which already there exists; for, though they 
alter the quantity of energy no whit, live things are able to direct ordinary 
terrestrial energy along new and special paths, so as to achieve results 
which without such living agency could not have occurred—e.g., forests, 
ant-hills, birds’ nests, Forth bridges, sonatas, cathedrals. I have never 
taught, nor for a moment thought, that “ vital force is akin to physical 
force, but that it needs guidance” (p. 747); the phrase sounds to me 
nonsense. 

I perceive, not as a theory but as a fact, that life is itself a guiding 
principle, a controlling agency, i.e., that a live animal or plant can and 
does guide or influence the elements of inorganic nature. The fact of 
an organism possessing life enables it to build up material particles into 
many notable forms—oak, eagle, man; which material aggregates last 
until they are abandoned by the guiding principle, when they more or 
less speedily fall into decay, or become resolved into their elements, until 
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utilised by a fresh incarnation; and hence I say that whatever life is or 
js not, it is certainly this: it is a guiding and controlling entity which 
reacts upon our world according to laws so partially known that we have 
to say they are practically unknown, and therefore appear in some 
respects mysterious. If it be thought that I mean by this something 
superstitious and for ever inexplicable or unintelligible, I have no such 
meaning. I believe in the ultimate intelligibility of the universe, though 
our present brains require considerable improvement before we can grasp 
the deepest things by their aid; but this matter of vitality is probably 
not hopelessly beyond us, and it does not follow, because we have no theory 
of life or of death now, that we shall be equally ignorant a century hence. 

My chief objection to Professor Haeckel’s literary work is that he is 
dogmatic on such points as these, and would have people believe that 
he already knows the answer to a number of questions in the realm of 
physical nature and of philosophy. He writes in so forcible and 
positive and determined a fashion, from the vantage ground of scientific 
knowledge, that he exerts an undue influence on the uncultured among 
his readers, and causes them to fancy that only benighted fools or 
credulous dupes can really disagree with the historical criticisms, the 
speculative opinions, and philosophical or perhaps unphilosophical con- 
jectures, thus powerfully set forth. 

Ouiver Lopce. 





WHAT IS LIFE? 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1905, p. 741.) 


In Mr Joseph M‘Cabe’s article (on Sir Oliver’ Lodge’s criticism of Haeckel) 
in the Hibbert Journal for July 1905, he quotes (p. 750) Sir Oliver as 
saying that life is “something immaterial and itself fundamental, some- 
thing which uses collocations of matter in order to display itself amid 
material surroundings, but is otherwise essentially independent of them ;” 
and on this Mr M‘Cabe remarks: “ As far as all infra-human vitality is 
concerned, there is not a single fact to support this, and the negative 
evidence is imposing.” As a biologist, I must join issue on this point with 
Mr M‘Cabe, and I would ask leave to give my reasons for differing from so 
well known a writer. 

Roughly speaking, one half of the living matter on the earth is 
engaged in the process of assimilation—that is, in decomposing carbon 
dioxide by means of sunlight, and building up organic compounds. The 
other half is employed in changing the chemical energy thus accumulated 
into mechanical movements, to which, for the sake of brevity, the com- 
prehensive name of “locomotion” may be given; for under this name I 
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wish to include the internal movements of the cell-contents, as well as the 
external movements of the cells themselves. 

The nutrition of animals is due to the absorption of the products of 
assimilation, and is therefore here included under locomotion. Re. 
production is due to the movements of the contents of certain cells, 
and it also comes under the heading of locomotion. Sometimes the 
movements are sufficiently rapid for instant recognition; at other times 
they are very slow, as in the germination of seeds, and we have to 
wait for days or weeks before we know whether they are alive or 
dead. ‘These two functions of assimilation and locomotion are performed 
by chlorophyll and protoplasm respectively ; and one of these substances 
cannot perform the functions of the other. Assimilation is a chemical 
action, and is easily recognised by chemical tests. We cannot follow the 
reactions, neither do we know how the organic compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen are formed, but these processes may be explained 
any day by the chemist. However, chlorophyll is not universal in living 
matter. It is found chiefly in plants, but also in some groups of animals; 
while protoplasm never fails to be present wherever life is recognised. 
From this we must suppose that protoplasm is the fundamental living 
substance, and that chlorophyll grains are merely manufactories, set up 
by the protoplasm for the purpose of obtaining stores of physical energy. 
It is therefore to locomotion that we must turn, in order to study the 
fundamental characteristics of life. 

Now, locomotion is recognised by the spontaneity of its movements ; by 
which we mean, that they take place either independently of an external 
stimulus, or, if in obedience to an external stimulus, they do not respond 
to that stimulus uniformly. In other words, in vital movements, action 
and reaction are not equal and opposite. Of course, living beings are 
subject to certain physical laws, in which action and reaction are equal 
and opposite ; but the distinctly vital movements are in addition to these, 
and it is just this addition which constitutes the difference between the 
facts of physics and the facts of physiology. 

But when we say that locomotion is the characteristic of life, we must 
remember that the word “ life” has two distinct meanings. When we have 
wrung the neck of a fowl we say that it is dead; but when we cut a 
rosebud off a tree we say that it is still alive, and will live for some hours 
or days, until the tissues dry up. But with the fowl we have merely 
stopped the action of the nervous system, and the tissues remain alive, as 
in the rose, for some time, until they die for want of nourishment. That 
higher life in the fowl is called somatic life. We find it in all the higher 
animals, and in a modified form in the lower animals and plants; and it is 
evidently quite different from the tissue or cellular life, although both are 
characterised by spontaneous movements. From the biological point of 
view the tissue life is the true life; while from the same point of view the 
somatic life is merely a co-ordination of the different organs, which in the 
higher animals is brought about by the nervous system. What it is 
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more precisely is a question for the psychologist, possibly for the theologian ; 
but that does not come within the scope of the present paper. These two 
different meanings of the word “ life” have long been recognised by physi- 
ologists, although it has not been thought necessary to use different terms 
in describing them; but, without this explanation, possibly these two 
meanings of the word “life” may create confusion in the minds of some 
readers who are not biologists. 

Although locomotion is characteristic of life, it is not life itself. That 
name must be applied to the cause of the movements, if it can be discovered. 
Now, with reference to the voluntary movements of our own bodies, we 
know them to be due to will, which directs muscular contractions; and, in 
the lower animals, down to unicellular forms, we see movements take place 
without any stimulus, which have every appearance of being voluntary also. 
But we know that a very large number of our movements are involuntary 
and uncontrollable by our will; and this is largely repeated all through 
animated nature. It is these that have given rise to the idea that many 
vital movements are mechanical and under the complete control of physical 
law; but this is a mistake. We have, in addition to conscious voluntary 
movements, conscious involuntary movements, from which we pass gradually 
to unconscious involuntary movements, due (as we say) to reflex action of 
the nervous system. A conscious voluntary movement may by repetition 
become unconscious, and even involuntary ; this we call “habit.” A habit 
isunconscious action acquired by an individual. Instincts are inherited 
habits, brought nearly to perfection by natural selection. Thus all the 
vital processes of our bodies, such as breathing and the action of the 
heart, are instinctive. They are so regular that they give the idea of being 
mechanically performed ; but the appearance is deceptive, and they differ 
fundamentally from all purely mechanical motion. Physical energy, when 
it acts for the first time, acts as efficiently and with as great certainty as if 
ithad performed the action many times; there is no improvement. But 
with physiological actions the case is very different. The first movements 
are tentative ; and it is only after constant repetition that they become 
decisive and prompt, like those due to physical energy. Even then they 
do not always remain constant ; for, it is well known, instincts may some- 
times be altered by a little dose of reason—that is, by the attention of 
the animal being called to them. It must therefore be allowed that these 
pseudo-mechanical movements, although now beyond the control of the 
will, originated in voluntary movements, and that, however rigidly they 
now act, they have been imposed on the organism by a long line of 
ancestors. We must also suppose that the apparently mechanical move- 
ments in the lower animals and plants also originated in actions of the 
will; for there is no other explanation left. It must further be noticed 
that, if these movements are spontaneous, the will directing them must be 
free, that is, free to act in opposition to physical energy ; for it is by that 
alone that we distinguish locomotion from purely physical movements. 

But there is another characteristic of living matter, which, although 
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not so fundamental as locomotion, is equally widespread. That is the 
power which all living organisms have of improving their position by 
adapting themselves to external conditions. So universal is this, that 
Mr Herbert Spencer defined life as “the continuous adjustment of internal 
to external relations.” The word “adjustment” is, however, not a good 
one, as it would apply equally to a glass ball dancing in a fountain, or to 
other cases of equilibrium, which, of course, Mr Spencer never intended to 
include. “ Adaptation,” which was used by Darwin, is a much better 
word, and it is the one now usually employed by naturalists. Now, the 
power of adaptation, which is so universal among all living organisms, and 
which has led to organic development, necessarily implies intelligence, 
For, suppose a useful incipient variation to arise in an organism, then, if 
the organism has no power of recognising that it is useful, it will not extend 
or repeat the movement, and the incipient variation will die out. If, 
however, the organism recognises that it is useful, it will attempt to 
increase or repeat the movement, until a variation has arisen, sufficiently 
important to come under the action of natural selection. It is incredible 
that unintelligent protoplasm could have originated chlorophyll. Yet 
not only has it done so on several different occasions, but in the red and 
brown sea-weeds it has invented two other compounds, which have the same 
function as chlorophyll. No doubt protoplasm makes many mistakes ; but 
these are eliminated automatically by natural selection. ‘Thus it appear 
that intelligence is necessary for organic development; indeed, the only 
alternative is to suppose guidance from without. And it also follows that 
the two great characteristics of living matter, by which we distinguish it 
from dead matter, imply the presence of both will and intelligence—that 
is, of mind. Not only is it true that, wherever we see the action of mind, 
we also see life associated with it, but it is also true that, wherever we 
see life, we recognise the presence of mind. The two terms are, in fact, 
identical. A living organism is a mental organism ; and the origin of life 
consisted in the introduction of mind into protoplasm, however that may 
have been accomplished. 

In the absence of a nervous system, we find a difficulty in supposing 
that the movements in the lower animals and plants are conscious ; and s0 
the word “subconscious” has been used. In speaking about them both 
the terms may be useful; they are analogous to the “somatic life” and 
“tissue life” of the physiologist. I therefore maintain that Sir Oliver 
Lodge was perfectly justified in saying that life is “something immaterial, 
and itself fundamental, something which uses collocations of matter in 
order to display itself amid material surroundings, but is otherwise essenti- 
ally independent of them.” 

F. W. Hurron. 
(Formerly Professor of Biology and Geology 


in the University of New Zealand.) 
CuristcHurcH, New ZEALAND. 
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JOHN KNOX AND PROFESSOR HERKLESS. 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1905, p. 819.) 


Proressork Hrex.ess, in reviewing my John Knox and the Reformation, 
says that my position in the world of letters hardly requires me to write 
a Life of Knox.” My position, truly, is not that of a professor of Church 
history, but of an historian. I am next said to make “ admissions ” as to 
Knox’s private virtues, “ but there is no resort to incident to illuminate” 
them. Here I think I must say that the Professor se trompe, if by 
“incidents” he means “instances,” “ proofs,” or “examples” of Knox’s 
«domestic or clerical virtues.” I give many such instances, with illustrative 
“incidents” when I find them recorded. I assert that I do this, as a 
matter of fact, after re-reading my book. 

Professor Herkless next writes, “It is not necessary to accept Mr Lang’s 
statement, that according to the letter” (Knox to Mr Locke, 23rd June 
1559) “the brethren” levelled monasteries and burned monuments of 
idolatry, since Knox wrote that they “put their hands to reformation in 
Perth, where the places of idolatry . . . . were made equal with the ground.” 
So I shall show that it is necessary “to accept Mr Lang’s statement,” if 
words have any meaning. Knox, in his “ History,” gives two parallel but 
inconsistent accounts of the wrecking of monasteries, altars, and works of 
art in Perth, on 10th and 11th May 1559. The first version (“J”) is in 
the two last sentences of the ‘* History,” book ii., vol. i. p. 319. The 
second version, quite different from J, I shall call “ K”; it occurs in vol. i. 
pp. 820-323. 

Knox gives another and again totally different account (“L”) in a 
letter to Mr Locke of 23rd June 1559, which is corroborated by his letter 
to Cecil of 28th June 1559 (Knoz, vol. vi. p. 23, p. 32). In “J” Knox 
says that, when Erskine of Dun brought news of the “craft and falsehood ” 
of Mary of Guise on 10th May, the “ multitude,” despite “ the exhortation 
of the preacher, was so inflamed that it destroyed the places of idolatry.” 
In (“K ”) Knox says, not that the preacher forbade wrecking, but that 
the preacher had several times proclaimed God’s command for the destruc- 
tion of “ monuments of idolatry”: that a vehement sermon to this effect 
was preached on 11th May: that after sermon, a priest cuffed an insolent 
boy: that the boy threw a stone at the priest, missed him, and broke an 
image, and that the whole multitude then threw stones, “ put hands to” 
the tabernacle, and wrecked the church, while most men were at dinner. 
“The rascal multitude,” not “the gentlemen nor earnest professors,” then 
sacked and levelled the monasteries; the brethren were not in it! On the 
other hand, in (“ L.”) (the letter to Mr Locke of 23rd June), Knox says 
that deceit being spied in the Regent, “ the brethren sought the next remedy.” 
After further protest, “they put their hands to reformation in Perth,” 
where the wrecking was done, ut supra, “and priests were commanded, 
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under pain of death, to desist from their blasphemous mass,” which he 
suppresses in his “History.” Knox has denied in his “ History” that 
“the gentlemen and earnest professors ” who were the brethren “ convened” 
with the rabble who wrought the ruin. In his letter, saying no word of the 
rabble, he writes that “the brethren put to their hands to reformation,” that is, 
to wrecking. The words “reformation” and “ wrecking” are here synony. 
mous, for in the same letter Knox says that in time of truce “the Abbey 
of Lindure was reformed, their altars overthrown, their idols . . . . burned 

. .” Of all this not one word is said in his “ History” (Knoz, 1-826), 
Finally, for the phrase “ put to their hands,” it is used of the rabble in 
the History (“J”), in (“1”) it is used of the “brethren,” in the letter 
to Cecil (28th June) it is used of the “nobility,” “the gentlemen,” “and 
those who have put to their hands to remove idolatry, and the 
monuments of the same. The reformation is somewhat violent... . 
(Knox, i. 32). Therefore, by the evidence of these parallel passages of 
identical phrases, Knox told Mrs Locke and Cecil that the “brethren” 
and “gentry” did a thing which he denied that “the gentlemen and 
earnest professors” did, when he wrote for all Europe and posterity in 
his “History.” Of course the rabble were also dans le mouvement. | 
never denied that. Therefore it is “necessary to accept Mr Lang’ 
statement,” and the charge against Knox as an historian has not the 
benefit of the Scottish verdict “Not proven,” as Professor Herkless 
declares. 

I know, as he says, that Knox was “writing to Cecil against Mary 
Stuart” (12th or 19th July 1559), when he said that while admitting the 
rule of Elizabeth, though a woman, “we must take heed lest we make 
entrance” (“ enteress :” can he mean “ interest ” ?) “and title to many female 
impugners of the truth... . God give unto you and other favourers of 
your country eyes to foresee, and wisdom to avoid, the dangers appearing.” 
The dangers appearing are the claims of a female impugner of the truth, 
who can only be Mary Stuart. There was not then, and has not been since, 
till the White Rose Queen of our day, a female Catholic claimant of the 
English crown or that of Scotland: not that the excellent Mary of to-day 
does make any claim, but silly people call her “The Queen over the Water.” 
Thus Knox’s words obviously refer to Mary Stuart, and, I consider, to the 
plan of keeping her out by marrying the next heir to the Queen of England. 
Mary, it will be remembered, was then using the royal arms of England, 
and Knox knew it. 

I say that rebels against persecution are entirely in the right; my 
objection is to Knox’s denial that he had designs of changing “the 
authority,” and to his advocacy of murder by men pretending to a divine 
vocation. Professor Herkless avers that Knox advocated “a theory that 
did not yield to every fanatic and visionary the claim to be a law to himself.” 
. . . Action was to be taken, not by this man or that, but by “ the people 
assembled together in one body of a commonwealth.” This was Knox's 
“very definite theory.” ‘The passage is from the long discussion between 
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Knox and Lethington in 1504 (Knoz, vol. ii. 425-461). In that very 
discussion Knox insists, not only that Jehu, a subject, “this man or that,” 
did well in the massacre of the Royal House of Israel, but that Jehu’s 
example, “I yet again affirm, is to be imitated by all that prefer the true 
worship of God,” and the faith. 

Lethington vainly said, “the example is extraordinary, and not to be 
imitated ” (Know, ii. 446). 

Knox clave to his original theory of murder by divine vocation. He 
had formulated it, as my reviewer knows, in 1558, for I quote the passage 
inmy book. “The punishment of such crimes as are idolatry... . 
(and Catholicism was “idolatry ”) “doth not pertain to kings and chief 
rulers only, but also to the whole body of that people, and to every 
member of the same, according to the vocation of every man, and according 
to that possibility and occasion which God doth minister . . . .” (Knoz, 
vi 501). I could cite many other proofs of Knox’s anarchism, with 
other passages, in which, always quoting Bible texts, he advocates passive 
resistance. Professor Herkless cannot be ignorant of these facts: they are 
given in the book which he reviews; yet he assures his readers that Knox 
“had a very definite theory,” which “did not yield to every fanatic or 
visionary the claim to be a law unto himself.” Knox had a theory for 
every occasion. Twice within twelve months (1554-1558-1559) he alter- 
nately advocated, now passive resistance, now murder, to “avenge God’s 
honour.” It is not permitted to Scottish professors of Church history to 
be ignorant of these facts, or to deny or to ignore them. 

The Professor ends: ‘“* when Knox’s words and actions are subjected to 
criticism, the toleration of history demands that these should be seen in 
light of the sixteenth century.” Let us see them in Protestant light of 
the sixteenth century! Cranmer denounced Knox, not by name, as a 
“glorious,” that is arrogant, person, never to be satisfied, whose ideas 
led to anarchy. Morel, the clerical chief of the French Huguenots, feared 
“that Knox might fill all Scotland with his frenzy” (June 1559). Calvin 
spoke of Knox’s “ reckless arrogance,” which imperilled the rights of asylum 
of Geneva. What Cecil, Lethington, and Randolph thought of Knox’s 
interference with a moderate policy I need not cite. The bourgeois 
Diurnalist quoted the opinion that Knox was the chief cause of all the 
sorrows of Scotland since the murder of Cardinal Beaton. In the very 
agony of his Cause, Knox writes to Gregory Raylton, “I am judged among 
ourselves too extreme . . . .” (Knoa, vi. 105, 29th January 1560). “'Too 
extreme” for the armed wreckers of Perth, Lindures, St Andrews, Paisley, 
Stirling, and everywhere! Such is “the light of the sixteenth century.” 

Anprew Lane. 
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CLASSIC CHRISTIAN ART. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1905, p. 628.) 


Mr Stuart Jones’ criticisms of Classic Christian Art in the April number 
of the Hibbert Journal may be classed under three heads: (1) archeological, 
(2) stylistic, (3) theological. Space forbids us to discuss the first section, 
a task we propose to accomplish elsewhere; suffice it to say that Mr §, 
Jones’ strictures have left our original opinion unmodified. We do not 
put forward the early date of the building as an established fact, but suggest 
it as a hypothesis; one, however, which is held by specialists of position, 
such as Prestel, Rahn, Weingiirtner, Kraus, and others. Moreover, its 
acceptance or rejection but slightly affects our main contention, which is 
the early conception and execution of the pictures we analyse. These, we 
are careful to point out, were not designed to decorate the space they now 
cover. They may be anterior to the Basilica. 

Our critic points to four Roman works of art, belonging respectively 
to the fourth and fifth centuries, which, he asserts, are similar in style 
to the mosaics to which we ascribe an earlier date, viz. : 

(1) “The extant mosaics of S. Costanza,” by which we presume he 
means the decorations of the vaulting, for the grotesque débris which 
disfigures the apses cannot be accepted as representing the monumental 
art of any period. Neither, in our opinion, can the decorations of the 
vaulting be taken as a point de départ in a discussion on style, for they 
are merely architectonic, and have the value of fairly good pavement 
decoration; they have, moreover, been extensively restored. Ciampini, 
writing of them in 1695, says: “ Eleganti musivo opere olim fuisse ornatum 
(fornicem) credibile est; modo autem partim musivo opere, partim vero 
pictura in locum, ut puto, dilapsi musivi suffecta renidet.” 

In connection with S. Costanza, Mr S. Jones makes the strange statement 
that, in a description by Ugonio of the lost figure of the Susanna of the 
cupola, he “seems to recognise” a figure which has many parallels among 
those of S. Maria Maggiore. Ugonio writes: “In arcu cernitur gravissimi 
aspectus matrona, procerae staturae, aurea veste induta, cum fascia quadem 
leonati coloris ad terram a collo descendente ; caput autem et collum usque ad 
pectus involuta albo quodam panno, seu velo. Dexteram apertam extendit, 
laeva vero librum apertum tenet scriptum, in quo tamen legi non potest.” 
Now, the women in S. Maria Maggiore are dressed differently ; none of 
them wear a golden dress with tawny clavi, none of them wear a veil 
falling to the breast, and none carry a book. We wonder that our critic 
founds his conception of this lost Susanna on a description by a literary 
priest of an uncritical age, when two copies of it exist, one in the library of 
the Escurial, which is reproduced by Garrucci (Arte Crist., iv., Pl. 204) 
and another in the library at Windsor ; it was discovered there by one of 
the present writers some twenty years ago; he communicated his find at 
the time to De Rossi, in whose Mosaica Cristiani it is noted. 
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(2) The wood-carvings of S. Sabina, which Mr S. Jones observes that 
we have treated unfairly, contrasting only inferior panels with the mosaics 
under discussion. It appears, therefore, that he holds the unique opinion 
that it is impossible to honestly doubt that these panels are all of 
the same date—a doubt, however, which is expressed by such respectable 
critics as Kraus, Berthier, Bertram, Pératé, and others. Kondakoff attrib- 
utes the better quality of the superior panels to the restorer; Grisar and 
Wiegand, to their execution by different hands. We hope shortly to treat 
this subject in an illustrated periodical. 

(3) An “unrestored” female figure in S. Pudenziana, and (4) the two 
Eeclesie of S. Sabina, which he quotes as “worthy” to put beside the 
natrons of S. Maria Maggiore. The so-called “unrestored” figure in 
§ Pudenziana has been refashioned by the restorer, who has provided 
it with a three-limbed arm; the face is of a pale monochrome, and is 
aecuted in a technique which has no relation whatever to that of the 
heads in S. Maria Maggiore, which are composed of daringly juxtaposed, 
brilliantly coloured cubes. Mr S. Jones speaks of the personifications 
of §. Sabina in the plural; we conclude, therefore, that he thinks them 
homogeneous in style; whereas both have been restored at different dates, 
oe so extensively that it is characteristic of medisval rather than of 
classic art. 

He states that the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore were designed to form 
a Concordantia Veteris ac Novi Testamenti of the type “very common 
inthe art conventions of the fourth and fifth centuries.” We have taken 
pains in our book to explain how fundamentally different are the conceptions 
they embody, to show that the artist aimed, not at establishing parallel- 
ims of events, but at suggesting the inner and prophetic meaning of the 
incidents he depicts. ‘The Concordantiz reflect a later phase of biblical 
exegesis, 

Mr S. Jones quotes the truism that the art of the fourth and fifth 
enturies was in “ hervorragender Weise didactisch,” and thinks, therefore, 
that we are unjustified in giving an early date to the mosaics of S. Maria 
Maggiore because they are didactic. This criticism would be correct were 
itdeserved. We think the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore early, not because 
they teach something, but because of what they teach ; for the long history 
of Christian theology is that of a succession of phases, each characteristic 
of its time—each, therefore, having the value of a chronological milestone. 
For instance, after the triumph of Trinitarianism, the apparition of the 
three angels to Abraham was accepted as a type of the Trinity; but in 
the second century as a theophany of the Logos, with the two heavenly 
attendants befitting His rank; this is the view reflected in S. Maria 
Maggiore (see Classic Christian Art, pp. '75, 76). 

In conclusion, Mr S. Jones states that he cannot accept the presence of 
incidents derived from apocryphal sources as a proof that the decorations 
ofthe Basilica are not contemporary with the anti-apocryphal movement 
vhich agitated Rome in the fourth and fifth centuries, and was headed by its 
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Popes and leading theologians ; and this for the following reason: “It is 
well-known fact,” he writes, “that in the typology of Christian art these 
scenes held their ground firmly and became increasingly popular in the 
centuries succeeding the condemnation” of the sources in question. As 
is well known, the apocryphal books were exceedingly popular in the 
third and fourth centuries, and tended to undermine the foundations of 
belief; hence the passion which was put into the crusade against them. 
In later and laxer times, when the heretical views they embodied had 
been vanquished, they crept back into the Church, and, although enriched 
with much legendary matter, were readmitted. We contend, however, 
that it is highly improbable that, when this struggle was at its height, 
a bishop of Rome and his advisers should popularise the very writings 
against which they were protesting by embodying them in the decorations 
of one of their principal churches. Neither do we know of any Roman 
monumental work of this date of which the literary material is drawn from 
apocryphal sources. We have said that the apocryphal writings were 
popular: it was natural, therefore, that they should continue to be reflected 
in the products of professors of the minor arts, of workers in ivory or 
metal, made for the market, or for especial orders (see Classic Christian 
Art, p. 12); this was especially so in the speculative and disunited East. 
The chair of Maximianus, to which Mr S. Jones alludes in this con- 
nection, is of ivory, and Oriental ; moreover, it is neither of the fourth nor 
of the fifth century. 
J. P. Ricurer. 
A. Cameron Taytor. 
Rong. 





WHAT WAS THE LOST END OF MARK’S GOSPEL ? 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1905, p. 769.) 


In the very interesting article of this name, the able Scandinavian writer 
falls into two errors, and unconsciously misrepresents the position of those 
who do not see their way to admit the actual physical resurrection of our 
Lord’s body. 

1. He states that the “attacks of criticism ” centre round four points: 
the absence of any reference in Mark to an appearance in Judea, the 
absence of any reference in Luke to an appearance in Galilee, certain 
unmeaning details, and the fact that the Johannine account is irreconcil- 
able with that of the Synoptics. 

This is not the case. The main point of objection raised by the 
critical school is the a priori impossibility of the physical resurrection. 
Any hypothesis seems more likely than that of a dead body coming to 
life and emerging from its tomb. Moreover, suppose the physical resurrec- 
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tion were admitted, there arises the enormous difficulty: What became of 
the body? The belief that it went up into the sky was only possible in 
an age previous to the Copernican system of astronomy, when it was 
supposed that the earth was the centre of the universe, and that heaven 
was a material locality just above it. The physical resurrection involves 
the far greater difficulty of the physical ascension, and the one stands or 
falls with the other. If it is impossible to take literally the physical 
ascension, then belief in the physical resurrection becomes impossible. 

2. The writer concludes by again misrepresenting the critical position : 
he makes out that it is, that either the disciples stole Christ’s body, or 
the appearances were the outcome of an epidemic of hysteria. Nothing 
of the kind is the case. The position, on the contrary, is, that the 
resurrection vision was no outcome of hysteria, but a direct revelation 
fom God. God Himself impressed these appearances on the minds of 
the disciples to teach them the great fact that Jesus had spiritually 
overcome death, that in the spirit Jesus lived. ‘The visions were the direct 
inuption of the Divine. That Jesus lives, spiritually, is the centre of the 
Christian faith, and of Christian experience. A mere physical resurrection 
would bea far less real thing. As Bradley says: “'The more that anything 
is spiritual, so much the more is it veritably real.” 

R. C, Fittincuam. 

Hexton Vicarace, Hitcuin. 


Vou. IV.—No. 1. 





REVIEWS 


Naturalism and Agnosticism. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen in the years 1896-8.—By James Ward, Sc.D,, 
LL.D.—2 vols., 2nd edition.—London: A. & C. Black, 1903. 

Articles on ‘* Naturalism” and “ Psychology.”"—By the same author, in 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 10th edition, vols. xxxi. and xxxii— 
London: A. & C. Black, 1902. 

Philosophical Orientation and Scientific Standpoints. Annual Public 
Address before the Philosophical Union of the University of 
California.—By the same author.—Berkeley, 1904. 


Proressor Warv’s Naturalism and Agnosticism was first published in the 


year 1899, and it was speedily recognised both by men of science and 
students of philosophy as a work that marked a distinct step in the 
history of thought. The thorough and patient examination of the assump- 
tions upon which Naturalism in all its forms rested, the searching criticism 
to which those assumptions were subjected, the results as to the true 
character of scientific conceptions to which that criticism seemed to lead, 
secured for the book an amount of attention from those engaged in 
physical research such as it is the fate of few philosophical treatises 
to win. And the suggestive and stimulating treatment of metaphysical 
and psychological problems which the volumes contained, together with 
the attempt at speculative construction with which they closed, called 
forth much valuable philosophical discussion, and furnished material of 
which other writers (as, for instance, Mr A. E. Taylor, in his recent 
Elements of Metaphysics) have not been slow to avail themselves in working 
out philosophical problems. In the new edition, Professor Ward has 
added a number of explanatory notes, dealing chiefly with controverted 
points, and has thereby greatly enhanced the value of his book. It is not 
possible here to do more than touch in the briefest way upon a few of the 
issues dealt with in these notes and in the further articles of the author 
mentioned above. 

An interesting account of the different uses of the term “ Naturalism” 
in the history of thought, and of the way in which it has acquired its 
current signification as the antithesis of spiritual (or ideal), is contained 
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in the Encyclopedia article. Naturalism, it is pointed out, is now dis- 
tinguished from Materialism by the fact that, according to the former, 
matter is not an ultimate reality, but a phenomenal appearance only—mind 
and matter, in this respect, standing on an equal level. Both are to be 
regarded as “aspects” of an underlying unity, the nature of which the 
inherent limitations of knowledge prevent us from determining. But in 
the attempt to systematise experience as a whole, the naturalist contends 
we must begin from the physical side, because here we have precise con- 
eptions and quantitative exactness, whereas the alternative method leads 
to nothing but obscurity and confusion of ideas. The result is a 
mechanical theory of Nature; the science of physics is treated as a system 
of metaphysics ; life and mind are determined by a cosmical mechanism 
‘which they are powerless to modify, and the spiritual becomes the 
“epiphenomenal” that regularly accompanies physical processes of a 
certain type and complexity. But “ Naturalism is not science,” and it 
is solely against a philosophical theory and not against a legitimate 
method of scientific research that Professor Ward’s polemic is directed. 
He traces the history of mechanical science from the days of Gassendi 
and Newton to our own, and shows that the tendency of the science has 
been away from causal explanation, more or less concrete in character, and 
in the direction of mathematical calculation, essentially abstract in char- 
acter; away from physical realism, and in the direction of what may be 
called physical symbolism. ‘The older Atomism was based on the analogy 
of celestial mechanics; it was supposed that, were our senses sufficiently 
subtle to exhibit to our view all the details of material bodies, the 
spectacle we should behold would scarcely differ from that above our 
heads on a clear night, except that instead of stars we should be dealing 
with atoms. Modern science, however, has left that primitive conception 
far behind. For the solid corpuscles and moving forces, it has substituted 
mass-particles and their accelerations ; mechanics has been resolved into 
kinetics, and we have, in fact, merely a braneh of abstract and a priori 
mathematics. Now, the legitimacy of this development from the point 
of view of scientific investigation is not in dispute; but the contention is 
that as a metaphysical explanation of nature the mechanical theory receives 
its death-blow from the progress of mechanical physics itself. For the 
development means, so Dr Ward maintains—and in doing so he has the 
support of such physicists as Mach, Poincaré, Karl Pearson, and Poynting, 
—that the claim of physical realism to be getting nearer than ordinary 
experience to the ultimate reality collapses. However valuable it may 
be as a generalised descriptive scheme, which renders the quantitative 
tlations of physical processes intelligible, modern kinetics furnishes us 
at the best only with a system of symbols, which can in no sense be 
regarded as explanatory of concrete reality. 

The position thus reached was challenged from the scientific side by 
Principal Riicker in his Address to the British Association in 1901. 
Principal Riicker advanced reasons in support of a via media between 
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what he called “ the opposing assertions” that “atoms and the ether are 
mere figments of the scientific imagination,” and that “a mechanical 
theory of the atoms and of the ether, which is now confessedly imperfect, 
would, if it could be perfected, give us a full and adequate representation 
of the underlying realities.” He maintained, in the first place, that the 
phenomena of diffusion, of expansion, and of heat would be unintelligible 
except on the hypothesis of the coarse-grainedness of matter. But Dr 
Ward urges that intelligibility is not necessarily confined to that which 
can be analysed. So far as the phenomena mentioned are concerned, they 
no doubt do suggest that matter is resolvable into discrete parts, but they 
do not prove this to be either logically necessary or perceptually a fact ; 
and, in any case, with such discrete facts we should still be in the region 
of the phenomena displayed by matter, and not have penetrated to its 
ultimate constitution. In the second place, however, Sir Arthur Riicker 
maintained that whether the granules be regarded as distinct in kind from 
the medium which surrounds them, or whether they be parts of that 
medium existing in a special state, we are dealing with something which 
has properties different from those of matter in bulk. We are confronted 
with “ ultra-physical entities,” “concealed causes of physical phenomena,” 
or, in other words, with “the physical basis of matter.” But, argues Dr 
Ward, there is no evidence whatever that the particles of the physicist or 
the elements of the chemist are such entities. On the contrary, recent 
scientific investigation would appear to furnish evidence making for the 
diametrically opposite conclusion that the chemical atom must be con- 
ceived as a system of indefinite complexity, so that “the pursuit of the 
ultimate atom is like the fabled pursuit of the mirage,” and short of 
Boscovich’s dimensionless centre of force, no resting-place in the regress is 
at present conceivable. And a centre of force is an analytical abstraction; 
we have no warrant for speaking of it as a substance or an entity. 

On the first appearance of the Gifford Lectures, objection was taken by 
several critics (e.g. by Dr C. S. Myers and the late Professor Ritchie) to 
the sharpness of the antithesis which had apparently been instituted 
between teleology and mechanism. “If we allow the conception of a 
Supreme Mind and First Cause to be valid at all,” it had been contended, 
“we shall not have God and interminable mechanism as His medium and 
instrument: really, fundamentally, ultimately we shall have God only and 
no mechanism.” With reference to this Professor Ritchie asked : “ May not 
the universe be both at once, through and through mechanical when regarded 
in its material and spatial aspect, teleological when regarded in its spiritual 
aspect?” Dr Ward’s reply, as I understand it, is twofold. In the first 
place, he does not question that there is an aspect of Nature which may 
rightly be called mechanical, but this aspect, he insists, is dependent upon 
and subordinate to the inner life of Nature, which is spiritual. There can be 
no irresolvable dualism ; mechanism must find its ultimate interpretation 
in terms of Mind. It follows, in the second place, that the conception of 
mechanism which may thus be admitted as metaphysically valid no longer 
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corresponds to the conception of mechanism as formulated by adherents of 
the mechanical theory. Strictly speaking, the term “mechanism” in the 
latter connection is a misnomer. For what is meant by it differs funda- 
mentally from the mechanism which we are familiar with in ordinary 
experience, and upon analogy with which the idea of a world-mechanism 
is in the long run based. The machines we know are contrivances specially 
devised by conscious agents for the fulfilment under their supervision and 
control of certain ends; the mechanism of Nature, according to the 
mechanical theory, is the exact reverse of all this. In the one case, a 
machine is the work of intelligence and is directed by intelligence; in the 
other case, intelligence is the work of machinery and is directed by 
machinery. ‘The mechanism of Nature plays, then, according to Professor 
Ward, very much the same function in the universe as a whole as the 
mechanism employed in industry plays in the social life of man. It ranks 
not as the profoundest reality there is to know, but as an instrumentality 
subservient to the ‘* occasions” of the living world of ends; it ceases to 
be merely calculable, and is found to be intelligible as well. 

The spiritualistic Monism, for which the criticism destructive of 
Naturalism is intended to prepare the way, differs in some important 
respects from the idealism which has been dominant in England since the 
writings of T. H. Green, and it was to be expected that these features of 
difference would elicit opposition. The point of departure for Professor 
Ward is the immediate experience of the experiencing individual. From 
the very beginning the fundamental character of such experience consists in 
the fact that it is a duality in unity of subject and object, a duality which can 
neither from the point of view of origin be regarded as derivative, nor from 
the point of view of end be regarded as capable of being transcended. So 
long as we remain within the circle of individual experience, the objects of 
experience consist of sense qualities or ‘* percepts "—changes, that is to say, 
inan objective continuum, which is gradually differentiated into distinct 
presentations. Within this circle, there is as’ yet no distinction between 
the real and the phenomenal ; all here is real. That distinction only comes 
to have significance when the advance is made from the point of view of 
individual experience to that of universal experience. When ten men look 
at the sun or moon, they all, according to Reid, see the same individual 
object, whilst, according to Hamilton, each of the ten sees a different 
object. From the standpoint of individual experience, Hamilton is right ; 
from the standpoint of universal experience, the truth lies with Reid. The 
transition from the “immediate object” of individual experience to the 
“mediate object ” of universal experience is effected mainly through means 
of intersubjective intercourse, and the various operations to which inter- 
subjective intercourse gives rise. ‘The common knowledge which results is 
in reality a continuation and extension of individual knowledge ; but so far 
as the theoretical knowledge of Nature is concerned, intersubjective inter- 
course leads, inevitably it may be said, to the omission of that reference to 
a knowing subject characteristic of the objects of individual knowledge. 

13a 
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The one sun which is the common object of ten men looking at it, since it 
is not the peculiar object of any one of the ten, comes to be considered as 
independent of them all collectively, and of consciousness generally. From 
this fallacy of naive realism to the dualism of matter and mind the step is 
not great; the mediate object comes to be conceived as a thing in itself, 
that produces by its action the percepts of individual experience, and the 
latter are in consequence then falsely pictured as being subjective modifi- 
cations of the individual mind. From the philosophical point of view, 
however, a subject is as necessary for universal as for individual experience, 
and the philosophic problem of unifying experience would be a hopeless one 
unless the trans-subjective world could be regarded as standing in relation 
to a subject which is one and continuous with the subject of individual 
experience. 

Several difficulties have been felt with reference to some of the steps in 
the system of thought just indicated. It has been urged, for example, 
that no transition is possible from a strictly individual experience—that if 
we start with an experience which is by definition solipsistic, then we can 
never get beyond it. Professor Ward, however, insists that this has been 
an essential part of his argument throughout. That argument rested on 
the contention that “for individual experience, for psychology, our so- 
called ‘sensations’ are not subjective, not ‘feelings’ but objects, or rather 
changes in an objective continuum, environment or non-ego.” If ex- 
perience were ever exclusively subjective, it would be as much, if not more, 
a problem how we ever come to be aware of ourselves as how we come to 
be aware of what is not-ourselves, ‘“ We may be quite sure that his faith- 
ful dog is as little of a solipsist as the noble savage whom he accompanies.” 
I do not know whether our author would allow what seems to be necessarily 
involved in his reasoning, that inasmuch as experience is from the outset ex- 
perience of objects, the subject of such experience is never a merely individual 
subject. This, at all events, is one way of interpreting the lesson which he 
acknowledges we should learn from Kant. I say it seems to be involved 
in his reasoning, because, if the universal subject is one and continuous 
with the subject of individual experience, it ought to follow that the 
individual subject is one and continuous with the subject of universal 
experience. If so, the line that separates Professor Ward’s idealism from 
that of those who have learnt theirs in another school would not be 4 
rigid one. And yet there are passages, even in his treatment of the very 
difficulty I am referring to, which it is hard to reconcile with the inference 
mentioned. ‘Two individual experiences are said to be mutually exclusive 
as regards their standpoints, and within a certain range all is declared to 
be ‘‘ idiosyncrasy—idiomorphic, so to say.” There is, of course, a genuine 
problem here, which no one would wish to minimise, and on a matter like 
this nothing is easier than to mistake the force of words. But can there 
consistently be said to be any range within which standpoints are rightly 
to be regarded as strictly exclusive, when once it is admitted that an 
experience consisting simply of subjective states is a contradiction in 
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terms? An “absolute disjunction of sense and thought,” Professor Ward 
holds with Kant, is invalid. Does it not follow, then, that, epistemo- 
logically considered, every stage of conscious experience involves the 
presence of universal factors, which only come to explicit recognition in the 
higher stages ? 

The other feature of Professor Ward’s idealism which has given rise 
to most discussion is his treatment of activity and his contention that 
conation is more fundamental in the mental life than cognition. ‘“ Kant,” 
he maintains, “did well in declaring the synthetic unity of apperception 
to be the paramount principle of knowledge, but it is surely a mistake 
to suppose any synthesis, or any unity, possible, apart from motives to 
action and a practical interest in things.” Dr Ward refers to voluntary 
movement as an essential factor in spatial perception, to subjective 
slection as an essential factor in the perception of temporal order, and 
he traces the category of causality not to logical function but to volitional 
activity. He distinguishes further between the “fact of activity” and 
the “idea of activity,” regarding the former as a constituent of all 
experience whatever, the latter as the exclusive possession of self-conscious 
experients, Space forbids me to do more than indicate in the barest 
way two of the difficulties that present themselves with reference to this 
position. In the first place, the subjective activity which our author 
thinks it futile to attempt to explain, because there is nothing in experience 
more fundamental, is not itself, any more than feeling, a presentation or 
an object; it can, therefore, be apprehended only through its effects, 
that is to say, through the changes it produces in the objective continuum. 
As an ultimate fact of subjectivity, it is involved no less certainly in 
knowing than in what we call doing; the subject only is, as it is active. 
On the other hand, activity, in the sense in which it is used specifically 
of conation as distinguished from cognition, is confessedly an object of 
experience: “voluntary movements are objective changes as much as 
sensations are.” It would seem, then, that we have no more warrant for 
identifying subjective activity with conation than we have for identifying 
it with cognition, and that the argument as such furnishes no justification 
for the conclusion that conation is the more fundamental of the two. In 
the second place, the tendency to conceive of subjective activity or con- 
sciousness (for these are virtually indistinguishable) as though it were 
essentially of the character of conation leads to the difficulty that, inasmuch 
as conation always presupposes what is other than itself, the activity of 
a supreme mind would, on this view, necessitate an independent environ- 
ment against which such activity could be directed. Professor Ward 
suggests that the old Aristotelian and Leibnizian conception of actus purus 
will carry us beyond this. Possibly, although there are some troublesome 
perplexities bound up with that conception; but, in any case, an actus 
purus bears as little resemblance to an act of volition as it does to an 
act of thought. 

But upon these and kindred problems many of us are looking to 
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Professor Ward for further help and guidance. His long-promised work 
on Epistemology will doubtless assist in no small degree towards clearing 
up that prevalent confusion in the use of the word “activity” which Mr 
Bradley has rightly described as a “scandal.” At the close of the notes 
to the Gifford Lectures, Dr Ward gives expression to the conviction that 
“there is still much to do in differentiating the conception of God, to 
which experience directly leads, from the conception of the Absolute which 
belongs entirely to philosophical speculation,” and that “this will be the 
problem of the twentieth century.” There is no living thinker who could 
aid us more than he in the effort to reach a philosophy of religion 
compatible with the two positions he lays down as essential, namely, that 
“our wills must be ours, though ‘we know not how,’ and yet God must 
be veritably supreme.” 
G. Dawxs Hicks. 


University CoLitece, Lonpon. 


Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius.—By Samuel Dill, M.A., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1904. 


Tue more a historian dwells upon the inner aspects of the life of a nation, 
the less possible it becomes to mark the beginning and close of its great 
movements. ‘They are at once results and causes of influences that travel 
far. History, on its inner side, is all one web, and all the divisions we 
make are more or less violent and artificial ; and especially so in the case of 
a people whose “national fibre was so tough, and tone and sentiment so 
conservative,” as that of the Roman people. 

Nevertheless, the period selected for treatment by Professor Dill 
appears to him to have something of the unity and intense moral interest 
of adrama. There is a dramatic contrast between its beginning and its 
end. It “opens with the tyranny of one of the worst men who ever sat on 
a throne; it ends with the mild rule of a Stoic saint”; and the contrast 
in the character of the princes is, in great part, reflected in that of the 
men over whom they ruled. There is also a comparative simplicity of 
movement from “the massacre and the carnage of civil strife at the 
beginning to the apparent triumph of the philosophic ideal at the close.” 
New forces had come into play, or at least into effective activity, and 
with them “the dawn of an age of repentance and amendment, of beneficent 
administration, of a great moral revival.” 

This moral revival is the theme of the author. It is on the inner 
moral life that he desires to concentrate the attention of his readers. The 
machinery of government, the struggles of the powers within the State, 
and especially those of the Emperor and the Senate, the growth of 
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municipal government within the empire, the changes in the conditions 
of provincial life, do not escape his view; but they are not treated for 
their own sakes so much as in order to illustrate the ethical conditions 
of which they were both causes and effects. And the same assertion may 
be made regarding the moral opinions of the philosophers, and the religious 
rites and beliefs on which the author dwells. These also are cited, not for 
themselves and not in such a way as to give us a continuous history of the 
ethical theories, or of the religious rites and customs of the time, but in 
order to show their influence upon the moral life of the people. 

Professor Dill finds the most immediate and determining causes of 
this moral revolution in the teachings of the philosophers, and in religious 
conceptions and usages brought in from the East. His main purpose 
is to show how “the later Stoicism and the New Platonism, working in 
eclectic harmony, strove to supply a rule of conduct and a higher vision 
of the Divine world”; and how the sacramental rites and the hope of 
immortality introduced by Eastern religion, fulfilled a similar function 
for the mass of ordinary men whom philosophy failed to reach. 

From this description which the author gives of his chief purpose it must 
not be concluded that he has coerced his learning into the service of an 
apriori theory. On the contrary, it is probable that the social student 
would have welcomed a more continuous evidence of the rule of the main 
ideas, The aim of the book is partly obscured by the multitude and variety 
of the details; the facts and opinions cited are not always closely connected 
with, or seen to illustrate, the dominant principles; except in the last 
chapters the reader will miss the sense of the movement which history is, 
even when its path is devious. The author is a humanist as well as a 
scholar; but he is neither limited nor strengthened by the disposition of 
the philosopher to focus and systematise his views. He is apt to be the 
victim of his own learning. 

This defect shows itself in several ways, and in nothing more clearly 
than in his division of his subject. For hé follows no clear or definite 
principle. The first book gives an account of Aristocratic Society, of the 
world of the Satirists, and of the Society of Freedmen ; the second book, of 
the circle of the younger Pliny, of Municipal Life, and of the Colleges and 
Plebeian Life; the third is devoted to the philosophic director, missionary, 
and theologian; and the last to religion—to Superstition, the Belief in 
Immortality, the Old Roman Religion, and the Religions of Isis and 
Mithra, 

The result of such a division is that Professor Dill is at times mainly 
occupied with the great writers of the silver age; we get one view of 
society from Tacitus, another from Juvenal and Martial, a third from Pliny, 
and a fourth from Seneca. We are regaled with excellent criticisms, and 
some striking literary contrasts; but the same social phenomena come in 
for repeated treatment ; the story turns back upon itself; there is frequent 
repetition in substance and sometimes in words. ‘The author tries to be just, 
and accepts his witnesses from all sides, but his method is too much that 
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of correcting one exaggerated statement by means of another: to give us 
from Tacitus and Juvenal all that is bad, and from Pliny all that is good, 
estimating in each case the influence of temperament and environment on 
the author, but not summing up their evidence so as to produce one 
definite impression of the actual condition of the society whose evils or 
good they exaggerate. 

In other chapters of the book Professor Dill’s contact with his theme is 
more immediate. He is not working under the shadow of the great writer, 
nor paraphrasing their utterances. There is less of the literary critic, less 
weighing of the judgments of individual witnesses, a larger use of inscrip- 
tions, and a more direct presentation of the social facts. ‘This was in part 
inevitable. There were interesting and important social phenomena 
regarding which the great writers are almost silent. Nevertheless, the 
division of the subject should hardly follow to such an extent the sources 
from which information is derived. 

In a book that is admirable from beginning to end, the author is at his 
best when he is most free of the great writers. His account of Tacitus and 
Juvenal is judicious and strong, and concurs in the main with that of 
other prominent writers upon the silver age of Latin literature. His 
“ Younger Pliny” gives us a charming picture of the times, and his view 
of Plutarch conveys a just impression. Seneca is manifestly one of 
Mr Dill’s favourites. He mentions his defects as a writer, and acknow- 
ledges his errors as a man, but it is always in the spirit of an apologist. 
Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, on the other hand, are much in the 
background. 

But the impressive character of the contribution that Professor Dill has 
made to the literature of social philosophy comes from the chapters in 
which he is employing other testimony than that of these writers, and 
dealing with such subjects as Municipal and Provincial Life, and the 
progress and influence of the religions of Isis and Mithra. Here his rarely 
paralleled knowledge of Latin inscriptions comes into the field. The author 
tells us that “as a first duty, he devoted himself to a complete survey of 
the literature and inscriptions of the period.” And the reader is left in no 
doubt as to the manner in which he has fulfilled this duty. He has read 
widely, and, I believe, accurately ; he gives first-hand references throughout ; 
he has shown how rich a quarry for social research there lies in the 
inscriptions. 

In the chapters on Municipal Life and on the Colleges and Plebeian 
Life the empire is revealed to us as “a realm of cities,” each instinct with 
its own life, for the most part not described by the great writers. Professor 
Dill shows us, by means of the inscriptions and accidentally preserved urban 
records, the rise and development of urban life, the aristocratic or demo- 
cratic character of their rule, the sharp demarcation of social grades, the 
sources of municipal revenue, the immense private beneficence, the local 
patriotism, the passion for games, the coming in of municipal extrava- 
gance and corruption, the consequent growth of imperial centralisation. 
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All these matters are portrayed with the greatest wealth of knowledge and 
with a vivid literary power that makes a most impressive picture. 

On the whole, Professor Dill has refrained from turning the light of 
ancient society upon our own, and has preferred to leave the reader to 
draw his own moral. But I am tempted to refer to one of the passages in 
which he departs from his rule, and sums up his reflections on the municipal 
life of his period. ‘ Yet in looking back, we cannot help feeling that over 
all this scene of kindliness and generosity and social goodwill there broods 
ashadow. It is not merely the doom of free civic life which is so clearly 
written on the walls of every curial hall of assembly from the days of Trajan, 
to be fulfilled in the long-drawn tragedy of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
It is the swiftly stealing shadow of that mysterious eclipse which was to 
rest on intellect and literature till the end of the Western Empire. It is 
the burden of all religious philosophy from Seneca to Epictetus, which was 
me long warning against the perils of a materialised civilisation. The 
warning of the pagan preacher was little heeded ; the lesson was not learnt 
intime. Is it possible that a loftier spiritual force may find itself equally 
helpless to arrest a strangely similar decline ?” 

Similar reflections will be suggested by the picture which is presented to 
us of a society divided between a small class of immensely wealthy people 
and an almost starving proletariat. ‘The causes of this phenomenon in 
ancient times were different from those operative in our own day. The 
paths of honest industry are not now closed to the poor, and the ban of 
society no longer rests upon honourable employments; nor was the 
stability of the ancient economic life endangered by huge combinations 
and the clash of mighty industrial organisations. But even if state 
and private munificence in our own day was as great as it was in the 
Antonine age, and the rich admitted their obligations and responded to 
the claims upon them by the poor in the same lavish fashion—which, 
according to Mr Dill, they do not—economic injustice may once more 
prove incapable of being rectified by charity. ° 

But I must turn to another element in the social life of the time. 

Referring more especially to the part taken by the Eastern religions in 
determining the moral and social movement, Professor Dill tells us that 
“so far as he knows himself, he has had no arriére pensée in describing it.” 
“The historian of the Antonine age is free to treat paganism apart from 
the growth of the Christian Church. The pagan world of that age seems 
to have had little communication with the loftier faith which, within a 
century and a half from the death of M. Aurelius, was destined to seize the 
sceptre.” Nevertheless, the student of the history of Christianity will find 
in the concluding chapters of this volume an account of the rise and 
influence of spiritual forces which have reacted in powerful ways upon the 
rites and dogmas of the Christian religion. 

Beginning with the ancient religion of Numa, Professor Dill indicates 
the ways in which it was “probably more than any other involved and 
intertwined with the whole life of the people. It penetrated the whole 
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fabric of society ; it consecrated and dignified every public function, and 
every act or incident of private life. No established Church in moder 
Christendom has probably ever so succeeded in identifying itself with the 
national life in all its aspects.” With all its elements of crass superstition, 
it contained much ‘that was sound and grave and fortifying to character,” 
But “it was hard and cold and ceremonial. It could mould and consecrate 
a militant and conquering state; it did little to satisfy the craving for 
moral regeneration, or communion with a Higher Power.” It lacked 
warmth and interest, and it did not link the human with the divine. 

These needs of the human spirit were first met by the Eastern cults of 
Isis and of Mithra. In spite of their gross symbolism, and the dangerous 
excitability and unregulated emotion they called forth, these “ contained 
the germ of a religious spirit far more akin to ours than the old austere 
Latin creed. A divine death and restoration, the alternation of joy and 
sorrow at a divine event, instinct with human interest, calming expiation, 
and cleansing from the sins which burdened the conscience ; above all, the 
hope of a coming life, stamped on the imagination by symbol and spectacle 
—these were the elements which, operating on imperious religious year- 
ings, gave a fresh life to paganism, and prepared or deferred the victory of 
the Church.” 

Both “prepared” and “deferred” is the conclusion to which the 
researches of Professor Dill clearly point. In the reaction upon each 
other of the pagan religions of East and West, in the syncretism and 
monotheistic drift of the Antonine age, we are shown “an example of the 
process of Divine evolution, by which, in the painful progress of humanity, 
the crude efforts of religious symbolism are purged and elevated.” “ Mithra 
was tender and tolerant to the old national worships, and never broke with 
their inner spirit”; but “it created an all-embracing system which rose 
above all national barriers, which satisfied the philosophic thought of the 
age in its mysticism, and gave comfort and a hope of immortality through 
its sacraments.” 

So great are the resemblances, some of them superficial and some of 
them of deep moment, between the religions of Mithra and of Christ that 
“it is little wonder that the Fathers, from the second century, saw in it 
the most formidable foe.” It seemed to them to be a caricature of their 
own faith invented by the powers of evil. The problem of deciding how far 
their resemblances were due to a common stock of ideas in East and West, 
and how far they were the result of conscious borrowing and mutual 
imitation, seems to Professor Dill to be an insoluble problem. ‘The most 
learned student of the cult of Mithra is the most cautious in his con- 
clusions on this subject.” But the author is not partial to Mithra, nor 
does he conceal or minimise its defects and errors. In the closing pages of 
the book, to which I should like to be permitted to refer the reader, he 
indicates the causes of its decay, and points out the elements which 
prevented it, like the other forms of paganism, from escaping the fate 
that awaited it at the hands of Christianity. 
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Not less interesting, though for another reason, is the story of the 
spread of the religion of Mithra. It is briefly told, but we are made to 
follow the traces it has left of itself as it was borne by the soldiers, the 
traders, and the officials of the empire, along the line of the great roads 
northwards from the circle of towns near Rome, across the passes of the 
Alps, along the valley of the Danube, and over the sea to Britain, 
establishing itself in the great camps of Caerleon and York. And the 
methods of its transmission are rendered as clear to us by Mr Dill’s 
learning, as are the elements within it which gave to this religion of 
central Asia its fascination for Western minds. 

There is another class of reader beside the student of social phenomena 
and of ancient religions to which Professor Dill’s volume will appeal. He 
throws much light upon the philosophers, especially upon the Stoics, and 
upon the Stoics as preachers of righteousness and practical moral reformers. 
The views of Seneca are given in great detail and with an amount of 
ympathy that will probably be regarded as excessive. We are also given 
a very full account of Plutarch, an account which is just as well as 
sympathetic. Besides these, there are presented, often in vivid colours, the 
Cynics of the period and Lucian’s caricature of them, the preachings of 
Musonius and Maximus, the career of Dion Chrysostom and his sermons, 
the mysticism and ritualism of Apollonius of 'Tyana. 

So far as concerns philosophic theory, Professor Dill has not much to 
say that is original. He is aware of the competing tendencies in Stoicism, 
and represents clearly the conflict of its individualistic and social elements. 
But he is better acquainted with its contradictions than with the causes 
from which they sprung, and his philosophic grasp is not on a par with his 
antiquarian lore. But taking the volume as a whole, Professor Dill’s 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius must, it seems to me, occupy 
a place in the first rank of the histories of social life. That place is secured 
for it by the sanity of its judgments on social phenomena, by the vigour of 
its not-faultless literary style, and by its very great learning. 


Henry JOonEs. 
Tue University oF GLAsGow. 





The Metaphysics of Nature.-—By Carveth Read, M.A., Professor of Philo- 
sophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London.—London : 
Adam and Charles Black, 1905. 


Proresson CarverH Reav’s Metaphysics of Nature is a book that must take 
rank at once for importance with Mr Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
and Professor Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism. These, indeed, seem 
to be the only books of late years with which it can properly be compared. 
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All alike begin with criticism of knowledge, and proceed thence to con- 
struction. Whatever their affinities may be (and these are different in 
each case), they do not start from a system. Perhaps they do not even 
reach a definitive system. Professor Read at least would be the first to 
recognise that there is no rounded completeness in the results he has 
attained. In a characteristic passage, he remarks that the scepticism of 
the New Academy, in its own day, seems to have been superior, even as 
philosophy, both to the fanatical dogmatism of the Stoics and to the 
gaseous hypotheses of the Epicureans ; “and the accomplished and adroit 
figure of Carneades warns one of the vanity of hoping to pose and dumb- 
found him.” Nor has scepticism lost its plausibility in modern times, 
Rather, for all that science has done, doubt has been reinforced by 
reflection. Hume is not, as he is commonly reputed to be, a pure sceptie:; 
but there is still an irreducible scepticism in his thought. Thus in the 
end he “ puts forward pragmatism as the natural remedy for scepticism’; 
action being, in his view, the check on that overstrained reflection which 
produces and then consumes all the positive systems. ‘Yet, in a sense, 
pragmatism is a kind of scepticism, as any doctrine must be that puts the 
conviction of reason solely upon any ground other than cognition, whether 
it be action or feeling.” Against pragmatism, too, a new doubt may be 
raised. ‘'Teleologically, pragmatism seems to imply the entire relativity 
of knowledge to action; that action is the end, whilst intelligence exists 
merely for the sake of it, and has no rights of its own in the world. But 
it is not plain that organic activities, as such, are of any more worth than 
chemical activities, or that the universe might not have been content to 
culminate in compounds with good long formule, without going on to 
develop highly conscious beings at such cost of pain and havoc. Schopen- 
hauer thought that consciousness exists for the sake of organic life, but 
that this is part of the blunder of things; and that, accordingly, conscious- 
ness labours in error and illusion, until that consummation of knowledge 
which is the annihilation of nature. But certainly much knowledge has 
been attained for which we have no use, present or prospective, except the 
gratification of disinterested curiosity. And why may not disinterested 
curiosity be the noblest of desires, and the attainment of knowledge the 
only true success, the self-consciousness of the world: and therefore, to its 
humble organs, the purest, the most enduring, the divinest satisfaction, 
and the only one that is never poisoned by regret ?” 

Thus, even by setting one doubt against another, the suggestion of a 
positive theory may be made to emerge. ‘The positive thought of this 
passage is developed in the latter part of the book, but with no affectation 
of certainty. And yet it is not merely a last result of scepticism turned 
against itself, but has grounds in the confidence we feel in duly reasoned 
speculative conclusions. For, as the author says, “faith is always born of 
faith, and scepticism has no offspring but scepticism.” The view that the 
highest development of consciousness may be the end of the universe is 
latent in the view that consciousness is reality, though it is not the whole 
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of reality. That there is Being not included in consciousness places a 
limit on our speculative assertions. Hence, while scepticism is not made 
the ultimate ground of positive results, it retains a place of its own for 
the present. To use the name of sceptic as a reproach “is an appeal to 
lewd fellows of the baser sort.” ‘ Hitherto, the crowd having been on the 
side of tradition, scepticism has been a reproach to those who doubted of 
tradition: ere long it may with equal vulgarity be cast at those who doubt 


of science.” 
Next to Hume, the philosopher by whom the author has been most 


influenced is Spinoza. ‘Spinoza’s philosophy,” he remarks, “bears a 
greater resemblance to Hume’s than has generally been recognised. The 
wepticism of the one and mysticism of the other are so opposed in tone 
ss to disguise the fact that both issue in a strict phenomenalism according 
tolaws of Nature.” And this leads to the observation that another factor 
of the first importance, distinguishable from any of the philosophical 
doctrines, enters into the thought of the book—namely, the system of 
modern science, with which all philosophy that takes account of experience 
must keep terms. Experience, indeed, does not all find expression in terms 
of science. Science, therefore, apart from other limitations disclosed by 
further criticism, cannot give a complete account of reality. The distinc- 
tin has to be drawn between empirical reality, or the world of perception 
not yet brought under scientific concepts, and the conceptual system most 
impressively displayed in that portion of science which can be set forth in 
mathematico-mechanical forms. ‘The conceptual system is immanent in 
empirical reality and becomes articulate in physical reality. By 
Materialism this last is treated as ultimately real; but critical investiga- 
tion of knowledge is fatal to the claim. Of the truth of physical science, 
indeed, the author has no doubt; and its truth, he holds, is speculative, 
not merely * practical”: but, not entirely without regret, as he humorously 
puts it, he has to dismiss the claim of physics to furnish an ontology. 
Subjective analysis brings us back from physical reality to consciousness : 
and, as our knowledge of this turns out to be the most immediate of all, 
nothing can be more absurd than to call it an “epi-phenomenon.” Pheno- 
mena are appearances for consciousness. How, then, can consciousness be 
regarded as superinduced on phenomena? ‘The attempt, however, to work 
with mere “ phenomena for consciousness” as an account of the whole is a 
failure. The problem of ontology remains. Consciousness itself is not 
metaphysically a phenomenon at all (though psychology may for conveni- 
ence treat it as such), but must be set over against empirical and physical 
reality, which are phenomenal. For coherent thinking we have to suppose 
further a transcendent reality of which consciousness is the activity. The 
relation of this to the world can be described by no scientific category. 
Reality as perceived or conceived is not the “effect,” but may be called the 
“manifestation,” of the transcendent reality. ‘Thus, as it is compactly 
expressed, “ A mind is the consciousness of that transcendent Being whose 
phenomenon is the mind’s body.” On the whole, the most coherent and 
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natural way of thinking is the hypothesis “that the world is essentially a 
conscious thing; that in consciousness we have immediate knowledge of 
reality, but not of the whole of Being; that the rest of Being is made 
known to us by phenomena ; that it is everywhere conscious, but in various 
degrees, and that the higher degrees are known to us by the phenomena of 
organisation.” 

What then can be said ontologically about this reality? “The 
category of Transcendence, like its correlative, Manifestation, is merely 
indicative or orectic. Nevertheless, since all metaphysical speculation 
points to transcendent Being, I submit that we may give this vacuum some 
body, or at least a skeleton, by transferring thither something from its 
correlative consciousness.” We may transfer (1) Time, or at least succession, 
(2) Change, (3) Coexistence, (4) Order, or uniformity, of change; “and 
perhaps something equivalent to that which we know in phenomena as 
Causation (not between the Real and phenomena, but in the changes of the 
Real).” 

The positions that consciousness is reality, and that consciousness is a 
factor of all reality, are connected historically with Spinoza’s theory of the 
relation between extension and thought as attributes of substance; but | 
there is a difference. A similar correlation is supposed between pheno- 
mena and those processes in transcendent Being that become manifest in 
the activity of consciousness: but for Professor Read the correlation is no 
longer a “ parallelism.” The phenomena composing our object are not to 
be assigned to an attribute of extension which is at the same level as 
thought. In view of Spinoza’s own statements, “it seems clear that 
intelligence cannot know anything as an ultimate character of existence 
except consciousness. It is, therefore, justifiable to say that Substance, or 
God, or Being, is a thinking thing, but not that it is an extended thing. 
It has been shown that extension and body are phenomena constructed in 
the generic consciousness to represent the transcendent Being; and ve 
cannot help inferring that relations corresponding with the coexistence 
and order of phenomena in space appertain also to Being, especially as 
they are found in self-consciousness ; but extension is a character of the 
phenomenon alone. Mind and body, therefore, are not upon the same 
footing, and metaphysically the doctrine of parallelism is untrue.” 

The problem, how individual is related to universal consciousness, 
receives only slight discussion. Here Professor Read seems inclined to fall 
back on physiology for a hint of explanation. “If the question be put— 
How the rise of special minds is possible? the reply must serve, that the 
corresponding growth of the body offers the best analogy for interpreting 
the growth of the mind. What is ultimate is unique: there can be no 
true analogue to the development of mind; but organisation is the nearest 
we have.” ‘This suggests some queries from the point of view of Professor 
Read’s metaphysics. May not the breakdown of “ parallelism” necessitate 
further revision of our hypotheses? Was Aristotle’s failure to carry 
through his physiological interpretation in dealing with the highest mental 
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processes due to the imperfection of physiological science in his time, or to 
its intrinsic insufficiency to explain what is unique in mind? Why should 
we not try the hypothesis that some higher consciousness is activity of 
transcendent Being not manifested in the brain? I do not profess to have 
thought out this last point ; but it seems to indicate that an analogue of 
wis xwptrros might find expression in the most modern terms. 

In dwelling upon the general metaphysical theory, I have set forth 
results only and not methods. To summarise the epistemological discus- 
sions would not be easy even in a long review. The treatment is nowhere 
diffuse; and serious students of philosophy must be referred to the book 
itself. ‘To give a dry abstract of what is said on knowledge and belief, on 
the criterion, and so forth, would be especially misleading in the case 
ofa treatise which, without losing philosophical precision, is so genuinely 
literary. One point may be mentioned, and that is the author's insistence, 
both for science and philosophy, on the test of systematic coherence with 
awhole of knowledge. Here may be observed a convergence of thinkers, 
vhich to some extent counterbalances the curiously dispersive character 
of philosophic activity just now. The dispersion and the convergence, it 
is true, alike reduce the question whether the origins of the individual 
thinker are * rationalist” or “empiricist” to quite a minor place. On the 
use of the term empiricism as if it stood for a doctrine of the complete 
passivity of the subject in experience, Professor Read remarks: “ If 
‘empiricism’ is thus employed by those who are essentially empiricists 
but wish to avoid classification, I sympathise with any one who dislikes 
being labelled. ‘The name of a school is usually a nickname for each of 
its members. But I do not sympathise with the avoidance of a nickname 
by any one who does not repudiate it also for his allies. Let every man 
take what name he pleases without prejudice to others; or let him, if he 
likes, like a savage, conceal his true name to avoid cursing and incantation.” 

Human ideals, as expressed in polity, religion, art, and virtue, are 
beyond the scope of the present volume, which is limited to the meta- 
physics of Nature, as Nature is presented to us in science and experience. 
Nevertheless, in some very interesting pages at the end, there is just a hint 
ofa general view. ‘Than the sketch of a possible future that is there set 
forth (not too hopefully) I know of nothing better in recent philosophical 
literature. The last sentence may be quoted. “'The essential changes in 
our life are the gradual realisation in politics and religion of freedom to 
act and think ; the growth of moral courage and of the co-operative spirit 
that makes authority needless ; and the increase of that scientific enlighten- 
ment which, by giving control of physical forces, makes possible the 
diffusion of leisure and culture, and even if these be rejected by us, un- 
worthy and bent upon getting anything rather than understanding, still 
has its own value and its own career, self-determined, disinterested, and 


inevitable.” 
T. WHITTAKER. 


Lonpon. 
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James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher: A Study of his Life and 
Thought.—By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A.—London : Philip Green 
Pp. xvi. +596. 


“'Tx1s book has been written,” the author tells us, “at the invitation of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, to describe the Life and 
Work of Dr Martineau in briefer compass than was possible to his fint 
biographers. . . . They first told a continuous story, and made possible 
such a supplemental study as is here offered.” Professor Carpenter has had 
the advantage of the use of certain additional letters which have become 
available since the publication of the Life, and has utilised other papers and 
correspondence hitherto unused, as well as “an irregular diary of Mr 
Martineau (1828-1846), written in a shorthand which, by a fortunate 
accident, I was able to read. This diary contained copies of several very 
interesting letters from 1840 onwards.” The result is an exceedingly 
valuable “ study,” in which the incidents of the life and the characteristics 
of the man and the thinker are made to throw light upon one another ina 
way which is possible only to one who, having mastered every detail of his 
subject, is able to select the essential and significant elements in every cas. 
The book is written in a style which, while it gives the impression of perfect 
accuracy, is yet so clear and graceful that the reader is never either puzzled 
or wearied. The inclusion of two excellent portraits (Emslie’s of 1888 and 
Agar’s of 1847) adds to the value of a work which ought to appeal to the 
general reader as well as to the student of theology and philosophy. 

A critic of the Life in this Journal (vol. i. p. 257) desiderated a more 
intimate presentation of the personality of Martineau. “ Did he never 
relax from the grand style of thinking and of writing? . . . Had heno 
amusements and no foibles?” Was there no “humanity” behind the 
“statuesque character” in which we are so apt to picture him? And 
Mr Carpenter himself says that “on those who were brought into close 
relations with him, he left an incommunicable impression of greatness.” 
The difficulty of communicating this impression seems to have been no less 
real in Martineau’s case than in that of another outstanding personality of 
the same period who, in a different way, equally impressed the academic 
and religious world of his time, the late Master of Balliol. In Martineau’s 
case, at any rate, the greatness would seem to have been spiritual and 
religious rather than intellectual or philosophical. The man and the 
philosopher were one; yet the man was far greater than the philosopher. 
The present writer has succeeded, it seems to me, in conveying a really 
vivid and definite impression of this deeper side of Martineau’s character. 
He himself gives us the clue to his moral greatness. “On_ looking 
back over the remembered work of fourscore years, I find it all 
summed up in the simplest of acts—the unreserved expression of 
whatever took hold of me as most true and good” (p. 510). This 
absolute veracity was the grand characteristic alike of his preaching 
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and of his teaching, and the secret of his influence in both spheres. ‘“ As 
to what I have done in a long career,” he said at the close of his ministry, 
«it has been the simplest thing in the world. It has been simply to say 
precisely and always that which I thought and believed and felt to be 
true: to hold back nothing, to profess nothing, to measure nothing by a 
standard other than was perfectly and absolutely sincere” (p. 441). “The 
oly credit I can take to myself as a Teacher is, for an honest desire to be 
always just to the sentiments of others, and ingenuous in the statement of 
ny own; to respect the independent working of the student’s mind, and 
never transgress the limit that separates guidance from dictation ; to con- 
eal no difficulty, to shelter no fiction, but encourage a simple reverential 
trust in whatever God has made real or has set forth as true and good” 
(p. 392). 

If, as a philosopher, Martineau early reached his main positions, and 
his speculative life may be divided into two great epochs—that of pupillage 
to the Empiricism and Determinism of Priestley, and that of his own 
characteristic Intuitionism and Libertarianism, his career as a theologian 
and spiritual thinker is one of constant and unwearied advance from less 
tomore adequate views. When over eighty, he writes: “Ido not find in 
od age any hindrance to the correction of opinion.” From the first, 
however, he set himself against a dogmatic and sectarian Unitarianism ; 
as Mr Carpenter says, “his whole being was a living protest against the 
pirit of sectarianism.” ‘The future Martineau,” he. truly remarks, 
“already speaks” in these words, written during his first ministry at 
Dublin:—*I think that Unitarianism in this country must in some 
respects assume more the aspect it has in America than that which it 
bars in England. I mean that instead of forming the distinct and 
nominal characteristic of a sect, it must rather run through previously 
existing sects.” It is the same Martineau, in spite of all the differences 
between his earlier and his later creed, who thus sums up his work as a 
religious teacher :—‘“ The substitution in short of Religion at first-hand, 
straight out of the immediate interaction between the soul and God, for 
religion at second-hand, fetched, by copying, out of anonymous traditions 
of the Eastern Mediterranean eighteen centuries ago, has been the really 
directing, though hardly conscious aim, of my responsible years of life” 
(p. 540). The controlling and unifying influence in the movement of his 
theological thought is the supremacy of the ethical interest. As Mr 
Carpenter says, “the slow change of theology started from an ethical root, 
from new values for the moral and spiritual affections” (p. 148). As his 
conception of religion became more and more ethical and spiritual, he 
found himself compelled to discard more and more those elements of dogma 
and miracle which had seemed to him as well as to his fellow-religionists 
to belong to its essence. The growing isolation which this progress 
implied, and the increasing disappointment of his aspirations for ecclesi- 
astical fellowship, were sore trials to one who, in spite of his “ individualism,” 
had a profound sense of the essential catholicity of genuine religion. 
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“Tt has always been my desire,” Martineau writes to a friend in 1850, 
“to devote the freshness of life to the ministry, and its ripeness to 
philosophy. I fancy that the maximum might be got out of me in this 
way.” Yet there can be no doubt that it was in the ministry, especially 
the ministry of preaching, that his real strength and true vocation lay, 
Of this the subsequent course of his life is a virtual acknowledgment, 
After exchanging Liverpool and the ministry for London and philosophy, 
we find him accepting the pastorate of Little Portland Street Chapel and 
continuing to discharge its duties until he is compelled, by medical orders, 
to abandon them. What the work had meant for him, and how severe was 
the trial of its surrender, we can gather from his own words at the time: 
“It has been my life.” The great change which divides the period of his 
philosophical pupillage from that of his philosophical independence and 
maturity is obviously the result of the inevitable working of the logic of 
his religious and theological point of view. That point of view was, as we 
have seen, essentially ethical, and the postulates of morality he found to 
be a theistic or libertarian, as distinguished from a pantheistic or deter- 
ministic, theory of reality, and an intuitional as distinguished from a merely 
empirical or associational theory of knowledge. This substitution of an 
ethical for a non-ethical metaphysic sums up the story of his intellectual 
progress. ‘lhe change of standpoint was effected entirely for himself and 
by himself. Yet there is no little truth in his own modest appreciation 
of himself as belonging to the order of “dependent” minds: we might 
almost say that he only exchanged one form of pupillage for another, that 
of the English Associationists for that of the Scottish Intuitionists. He 
seems to have been unable to assimilate the truths of scientific Evolutionism 
and philosophical Idealism, or to appreciate the important modifications 
thus introduced into the older Empiricism and Pantheism in which he had 
been brought up. This inability constitutes the most serious speculative 
limitation in one who had lived through these movements of thought, and 
its inevitable consequence was that his great treatises on philosophy and 
ethics made their real appeal to an earlier generation rather than to that 
which was invited to read them. 

Mr Carpenter rightly calls attention to the real significance of 
Martineau’s quarrel with Pantheism, to the fact that his refutation of 
that view is intended by him primarily as a refutation of his own earlier 
philosophy. He is particularly insistent on the fact that, in spite of 
emphatic statements of an anti-pantheistic character, “Dr Martineau 
never was a Deist” (p. 52, note). In the concluding chapter he defends 
and explains Martineau’s view of God as moral Legislator. ‘ ‘The human 
person he conceived as at once separate from its Divine Author, in the sense 
that it was invested by a creative act with an independent will, yet as s0 
linked with the infinite life which was its source that God was manifested 
in it, revealed within it the Law of his own Holiness, displayed the very 
processes of his Thought, and wakened a response to his Affection. This is 
surely the meaning of a phrase strongly condemned by Dr Caldecott and 
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Professor Pringle-Pattison, which describes the moral law as ‘imposed by 
an authority foreign to our personality’” (p. 582). “'The somewhat 
grotesque presentment of Dr Martineau’s doctrine of God and man as 
‘two forces pushing against one another’ (Hibbert Journal, vol. i. p. 462) 
must be modified before the view that man is not a ‘force,’ except in so 
far as he shares a physical organisation whose power belongs to nature, and 
is thus part of the life of God” (p. 583, note). 

Martineau’s attitude to the new practical questions and experiments 
which crowded the stage of his later years was no less conservative and 
myielding than his attitude to heresies in philosophy. Of anything that 
savoured of “ Socialism” he was as intolerant as of “ Pantheism,” and in 
general he was inclined to take a pessimistic view of the course of social 
and political events. Yet it is touching and characteristic to find him, 
after giving full expression to such gloomy apprehensions, checking himself 
“with the reflection that I have perhaps outlived the hopeful age, and the 
shadows are in myself, and not upon the world.” Nor could the new 
generation ask for a finer benediction from one who represented the best 
thought of an earlier age than these words :—*‘It is delightful to me to 
live on into the opening of a future, so worthily and bravely entered by a 
vanguard containing no small number of my own former pupils and present 
friends. Did I count only my surviving companions of my own generation, 
I should often sink into the sad mood of a deserted lingerer and only long 
for the call to depart. But, having never quitted the troop of the fresh 
and young that take up the lagging world and push it on, I am caught up 
by the infection of their enthusiasm, and look for final good even from 
their seeming errors of honest zeal. The Kingdom of God does not look 
x0 far off as it did in my youth” (p. 539). 

Jamus SETH. 
Universiry or EpINBURGH. 





Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth. 
By A. C. Bradley.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1904. 


Tus book, like the essay on Milton published five years ago by Professor 
Raleigh, proves that it is still possible to say something new upon the 
most hackneyed subjects, without resorting to triviality or eccentricity ; 
Professor Bradley’s lectures will be as necessary to every future student of 
Shakspere’s tragedies, as his commentary on Jn Memoriam has become to 
students of Tennyson. 

For the “ usual lunacies” Professor Bradley has due contempt, and his 
own views, down to the last sentence of the last note, are measured and 
cautious. ‘The question whether Shakspere meant the ghost of Banquo 
to be regarded as real, or as a “false creation” of Macbeth’s mind, is 
thus summed up: “On the whole, and with some doubt, I think that 
Shakespeare (1) meant the judicious to take the ghost for an hallucination, 

l4a 
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but (2) knew that the bulk of the audience would take it for a reality, 
And I am more sure of (2) than of (1).” 

Where new views are advanced, they seem rather to include and sup- 
plement than to contradict such earlier theories as are set aside as 
inadequate. Thus Professor Bradley passes in review and dismisses as 
insufficient the reasons which have been given by different critics to account 
for Hamlet’s delay. He himself regards Hamlet’s inability to act as rather 
a temporary than an inborn weakness. Hamlet has been thrown by the 
shock of his mother’s marriage into a state of melancholy, and it is this 
morbid condition which gives rise to an “ otiose thinking hardly deserving 
the name of thought, an unconscious weaving of pretexts for inaction, 
aimless tossings on a sick-bed, symptoms of melancholy which only increased 
it by deepening self-contempt.” Yet the rejected explanations are allowed 
a subsidiary force. ‘ We may freely admit, or rather may be anxious to 
insist, that this pathological condition would excite but little, if any, tragic 
interest, if it were not the condition of a nature distinguished by that 
speculative genius on which the Schlegel-Coleridge type of theory lays stress,” 
So, whilst denying that Hamlet’s difficulties arose from any conscientious 
scruple, Mr Bradley admits that “in his shrinking from the deed there 
was probably, together with much else, something which may be called a 
moral, though not a conscientious repulsion; I mean the repugnance to 
the idea of falling suddenly upon a man who could not defend himself.” 

There are two directions in which Professor Bradley is inclined to take 
views which are open to dispute, and both are directions in which a critic 
who has given patient and devoted study to any work is likely to differ 
from those who are not separated from their earliest impressions by so long 
a course of minute study. Yet these readers have a right to their views, 
and they will probably feel that Mr Bradley is too ready to play the 
part of Menenius to the colossal, lovable, tragic heroes of the dramas 
with which he deals: 


“For I have ever verified my friends 
. with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer: nay, sometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground 
I have tumbled past the throw.” 


Not that, any more than Menenius, Mr Bradley is blind to his heroes’ 
faults; but he is ready to turn upon a critic who puts those faults in too 
clear a light with something of the heat of a man who hears his friends 
unjustly attacked. 

With regard to Hamlet, some readers may feel that the view which 
will not allow him to be radically and constitutionally unfit for action 
is too lenient, and that Mr Bradley is not justified in quoting as serious 
evidence the generous words of Fortinbras : 


“ For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally.” 
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For Shakspere loves to close his tragedies with generous words about 
the fallen hero, which words must nevertheless be read with caution. 
Does Cassius deserve the praise Brutus gives him? Is it quite true of 
Antony that he “best was worthy, best to be loved”? And lastly, are 
we to accept the words of Othello, when he speaks of himself as “of one 
not easily jealous ” ? 

Here again Professor Bradley would answer that we are. He denounces 
those who hold that Othello was easily jealous as “cherishing a grudge” 
against the Moor: their error is due to misconstruction and inability to 
recognise certain essential facts, combined with “mere inattention.” The 
unfortunate student who has held that Othello is jealous might fall back 
upon the excuse which the critics of Coriolanus gave—* We do it not 
alone, sir”: he might shelter himself behind Victor Hugo’s “Comme la 
jalousie lui est facile!” or Dr Johnson’s “It will perhaps not be said of 
him, as he says of himself, that he is ‘a man not easily jealous.’” 

But let us look at the text, at the first scene in which Iago tempts 
Othello. Iago has no accusation to bring which can justify his suspicions— 
only vague hints of doubt: “I know our country disposition well,” “ She did 
deceive her father, marrying you,” “Did Michael Cassio know of your 
love?” “I speak not yet of proof.” Yet Othello listens to all these 
suggestions of disloyalty with no sign of indignation. It is true that at 
the same time he asserts his own freedom from jealousy : 


“’Tis not to make me jealous 
To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well : 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt, 
For she had eyes, and chose me. No, lago, 
I’ll see before I doubt.” 


These are good words. Yet, in point of fact, it is precisely by those 
“exsufflicate and blown surmises” against which Othello believes himself to 
be proof, that he is worked up to a pitch of mad jealousy. Iago has made 
no definite charge of wrong- -doing: yet Othello not 7 listens tamely, 
but already regrets his union with Desdemona: 


«Why did I marry?” 
He elaborates and magnifies Iago’s vague hints : 


“ This honest creature doubtless 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds.” 


Emilia is to spy upon Desdemona : 


*‘Set on thy wife to observe.” 


And then, after a little space for thought, he bursts into those hideous 
speeches in which he speaks of Desdemona’s guilt as a thing certain and 
frequent. And all this before Iago’s attempt to prove his case has begun. 
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To contrast Othello favourably with Leontes, as Professor Bradley does, 
is surely special pleading. Othello is a tragic character—with all his faults, 
a man, and a great and noble one. Leontes is one of those figures which 
Shakspere inserts sometimes in his comedies—a character whose actions, 
though necessary to the story, the poet has not cared to make rational or 
plausible. We can no more look for reasons for Leontes’ action than 
we can inquire for which of his bad qualities it was that Celia fell in love 
with Oliver, or by what train of argument Isabella reconciled herself to 
marriage with the Duke. A jealous husband is wanted at the beginning 
of the story, a marriage and reconciliation at the end, and Shakspere 
provides them. If we were to examine Leontes’ character as we are meant 
to examine Othello’s, we should be bound to pronounce him mad. To say 
that Othello is not jealous as Leontes is jealous is merely to say that 
Othello is a tragic character. 

It might be fairer to compare Othello with Posthumus. Shakspere 
hardly means us to regard Posthumus as blameless. The unprejudiced 
observer is present in the person of Philario, ever ready with the warning 
“‘ Have patience, sir,” “Sir, be patient; this is not strong enough.” Yet 
Posthumus resents mortally the suggestion to which Othello listens with 
patience: he blows away from him contemptuously all the teasing hints by 
which Iachimo, like Iago, begins his assault, and by which Iago indeed wins 
the day before the struggle begins. It is not till the jewel is produced— 
the counterpart of the handkerchief in Othello—that the faith of Posthumus 
is shaken. It is not so with Othello. Othello has no real acquaintance 
with European women, and he can have no faith, because he has no founda- 
tion of knowledge on which to build it. He trusts his comrades-in-arms, 
whom he knows; but how can a man be other than “easily jealous” who 
can say: 

“O curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites.” 


Secondly, it may be urged that in many places Professor Bradley puts 
a greater strain upon certain passages than they seem able to bear. It is 
natural that so detailed a study of four plays should often suggest the 
question whether the critic is not “seeking more than can be found”; as, 
for instance, when he traces a gradual change in Banquo’s character under 
the influence of the witches’ prophecies. It is surely perilous to argue, from 
Banquo’s having failed to take any steps to oppose or convict Macbeth, 
that Shakspere meant us to infer any moral lapse. The dramatist simply 
had not time to develop in this, the briefest of his tragedies, all the words 
and actions befitting a loyal soldier in Banquo’s position. Shakspere is 
thinking, and means us to think, of Macbeth. 

Professor Bradley tell us that “it is very possible to look for subtlety in 
the wrong place in Shakespeare, but in the right places it is not possible to 
find too much.” But what warning voice shall tell us which are the wrong 
and which the right places? ‘The difficulty could not be better put than 
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by Professor Bradley himself: “ We know well enough what Shakespeare is 
doing when at the end of Measure for Measure he marries Isabella to the 
Duke—and a scandalous proceeding it is: but who can ever feel sure that 
the doubts which vex him as to some not unimportant points in Hamlet are 
due to his own want of eyesight or to Shakespeare’s want of care?” 

This indeed is the question which can never be finally answered: every 
student must answer it for himself, and no two will give quite the same 
answer. But there can be no doubt as to the gratitude which every student 
who has been puzzled by these familiar problems must feel to Professor 
Bradley for the help afforded by his careful and sympathetic volume. 


R. W. CHaMBeERs. 
Universiry Cotiece, Lonpon. 





Bible Problems and the New Material for their Solution.—A Plea for 
thoroughness of investigation addressed to Churchmen and Scholars. 
By T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation in 
the University of Oxford and Canon of Rochester. London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1904. 


I wave been invited by the editors of the Hibbert Journal to deal to the 
best of my judgment and ability with Canon Cheyne’s new work, entitled 
Bible Problems. 1 suppose that I owe this compliment to the fact that 


recent publications of mine, viz. Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten 


Orients (Leipzig, 1904), and Babylonisches im Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 
1905), relate to the same field of inquiry. Professor Cheyne and I 
have written independently of each other, neither having seen what the 
other wrote on these subjects. I shall not now undertake a detailed 
review of Professor Cheyne’s book. I propose rather to indicate, as precisely 
as possible, where I stand myself in regard to the questions before us, leaving 
it to the reader to compare the positions taken up by the English investi- 
gator. But I should like at the outset to state that I am at one with 
Canon Cheyne (1) in the reverence he shows for the postulates of Christian 
faith; and (2) in the demand he makes that Christian theology shall not 
shut itself up against progressive knowledge of the truth, through an 
unwarranted clinging to what is old and an undue anxiety in regard to 
what is new. 

Of recent Bible problems, the question as to the relation of the Bible 
to ancient Oriental mythology occupies a central place. So far as this 
question is concerned, the establishment of literary borrowings in single 
cases leads to no result. Canon Cheyne’s researches are still largely con- 
fined to establishing such literary borrowings. On that account he is 
inclined, for example, to accept, with Gunkel, as the probable historical 
explanation of the statement of the Virgin birth, that it was a story of 
non-Jewish origin current in Jewish circles, and borrowed from them by 
certain Jewish Christians (p. 72). ‘The hypothesis of literary borrowings 
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enables the student to group phenomena, but the living bond of union is 
unrevealed. 

In the first of a series of notes, Cheyne regrets “the discouragement 
given by Professor Harnack to the study of myths, with a view to 
illustrate the statement of Christ’s Virgin birth,” and controverts Harnack’s 
assertion that the help of the comparative mythologists is not required 
“when we have near at hand such a complete explanation as Isaiah 
viii. 14” (pp. 190-193). It is true that this “discouragement” has been 
given, and that Harnack himself is the victim of ‘ discouragement,” but 
it is the fault of the comparative mythologists and their theory of literary 
borrowings. I shall now attempt to show that the ancient East was 
dominated by a mythological idea of great simplicity which contains a 
valuable religious truth, the realisation of which is prepared for in the Old 
Testament, and stands before us complete in the appearance of our 
Redeemer. Here indeed is that bond of union which the theory of literary 
borrowings is unable to produce,—it is the myth which is embodied in the 
primitive calendars, which rests on the observation of the course of the 
celestial bodies, and out of which has arisen the belief in the manifestation 
of a redeemer. Let us call it, for brevity, the calendar-myth. 

I. It is the expectation of a redeemer in the Oriental world outside the 
Bible, to which the attention of recent critics has specially been called. 
This expectation shows itself (a) in the doctrine of the ages, or xons, of the 
world, which we meet with, fully developed, in the earliest times, and the 
origin of which is obscure. ‘This doctrine rests upon observation of the 
heavens, and is reflected in the calendar-myth. The calculations of the 
wise all point to the question, When will a perfect age, that which corre- 
sponds to the primeval time, arrive? As the stars fulfil their course in 
definite cycles, so the vernal equinox completes its revolution in a world- 
year, into which, on each occasion, will come a deluge (if the equinox goes 
through the region of water) and a flood of fire (if the equinox goes through 
the region of fire). And as in every revolution a victory is won over the 
powers of darkness, so in the world-year a renewal of the world will take 
place. The victorious world-year god is the deliverer, Oeds éxipanis oF 
owrTip, as the Hellenistic age expresses it. 

It is shown also (6) in the corresponding Oriental conception of history. 
The course of historical events, like all that happens on earth, is connected 
with the science of the heavens. Every eminent ruler is represented as 
the incarnation of the victorious year-god (for the phrase see Babylonisches 
im Neuen Testament, chap. i.). His goal is the empire of the world. _ It is, 
I hope, hardly necessary to add that between the Oriental expectation of a 
redeemer and the parallel Biblical hope of the Messiah, there exists a 
qualitative (not quantitative) distinction. The Biblical conception of the 
God who majestically advances through the world’s destinies is that of one 
who lives in religious experience, and a corresponding deepening takes 
place in the Biblical expectation of a redeemer. The empire of the world 
becomes the BaciAcia tov Oeod, the reigning of the Living God, who 
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reveals Himself in history, and who reveals His ways and His doings to 
men (Ps. ciii. '7). 

Il. It is now time to point out that the cosmic cycles in the Oriental 
calendar systems are calculated according to the three chief celestial 
bodies: the moon, the sun, and Venus—the ancient Oriental trinity. Each 
of these bodies has four phases or two half-appearances. In every case 
the revolution is placed in relation to the corresponding telluric phenomena 
in the changing seasons, in the death and revival of nature. Each cycle 
exhibits the victory over the powers of the dark underworld, which mostly 
appear in the form of a dragon or dragons. 

In most cases known to us it is the solar reckoning which dominates 
the calendar-myth, because in the region affected by Babylonian culture, 
in the time best known to us, the myth of the sun-god Marduk stands in 
the foreground. It was Marduk who, at the beginning of the «on of 
human history, conquered the dragon of winter, formed a new world, and, 
ssa reward for his victory, received the tablets of destiny, 7.¢., the conduct 
of the history of the world. Marduk is a veritable Redeemer. Indeed, 
there is a passage in the seven-tablet epic in which Marduk is eulogised as 
“he who made men to liberate them” (padu-3unu, cp. Heb. padah). The 
expression is obscure, but must have some relation to the struggle with 
Tiimat, which is conceived of as continuous, in accordance with the yearly 
renewal of the victory of the solar powers over winter. We can follow 
this Babylonian doctrine till the Christian era, and later. Indeed, it still 
exists in the religion of the Mandzans, in the marshy districts of the 
8, Euphrates and the Tigris, and in the border-regions of Persia. ‘The 
divine redeemer called Manda de hayyé, or Hibil Ziwa, is identical with 
Marduk (cp. Bible Problems, pp. 84, 103-105, 108, 111). 

It can hardly be necessary to repeat what has been well said by others 
on the dragon-myth and all that belongs to it, the traces of which in the 
Old Testament, Gunkel in particular has pointed out. To the Israelites the 
conqueror of the dragon is, of course, the expected Redeemer—God. It has 
not, however, been seen that there is an echo of the dragon-myth in definite 
“motives” and turns of expression, which the narrators of all periods of 
literature, perhaps involuntarily, employ in certain situations. Thus the 
redemption from Egypt always appears as a deliverance from the dragon. 
Egypt, indeed, as the ‘south-land,” represents the underworld. For 
further details I would refer to the two works from my own pen already 
referred to above. And when Professor Ed. Kénig objects that it is 
unworthy of the religion of Yahwé that its narrators employ heathen 
“motives,” may I not justly ask in reply whether it is unworthy of Chris- 
tianity that in the catacombs heathen symbols are abundantly represented ? 
And surely mythology can easily be traced in the language of our sermons 
and our hymn-books. 

The New Testament itself contains the motive of the conflict with the 
dragon clearly and unmistakably enough. When old painters represent 
the devil of Matt. iv. as a dragon, it is in full accordance with the ideas of 
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contemporaries of the narrative. See, e.g., Rev. v. 17, where Satan appears 
as a dragon who haunts the wilderness. When he is called the “ prince of 
this world” (John xii. 31), who, accordingly, says to Christ, “ All this wil] 
I give thee” (Matt. iv. 9), the idea springs from the images of the old 
Oriental myth, for the dragon is the lord of the old order of things, from 
whom the dominion is taken by the victorious Redeemer-God, Yahwa, 
Hence too in Matt. iv. 8, the motive of the mythical mountain, from the 
top of which can be seen all the kingdoms of the world. The victory of the 
Messiah signifies the assumption of rule, and in this sense we are to under- 
stand the figurative language of that well-known but not easy passage, 
Col. ii. 15. I may add that in Rev. iv., v., the dragon-myth supplies the 
imagery and the colouring for the glorification of the victorious Christ, 
who through death and resurrection conquered the dragon, and now 
solemnly takes to Himself the conduct of destinies. 

Let us look more closely at this apocalyptic picture. We are intro- 
duced first to a celestial council; God on His throne surrounded by the 
twenty-four elders. The throne-bearers are the four forms of the Mercabah 
of Ezekiel, which in the old Oriental imagery represent the four corners of 
the world: 1. the steer (Marduk-Jupiter); 2. the man (Nebo-Mercury); 
3. the eagle (Ninib-Mars); 4. the lion (Nergal-Saturn). In his right 
hand the enthroned holds a roll with seven sealed parts. Then he who is 
to be glorified comes forward—the ram with seven horns and seven eyes. 
The scar of the cut of the slaughterer points to his conflict and victory. 
Through death and resurrection the ram has gained the victory over the 
Satan, the “ prince of this world,” as we learn from other contexts. The 
reward of the conqueror is the receiving of the book of destinies, and the 
heavenly assembly raises the song of praise. 

III. We have next to consider the Redeemer in His historical appear- 
ance. It is characteristic of the old Orientalism, with its astrological 
conception of history, that the myth of the year-god is transferred to 
historical personages who are, as it were, incarnations of the victorious 
year-god. Sargon, who, as the initiator of a new period, appeals to the 
earliest times in which the moon-god ruled, says that three hundred and 
fifty kings reigned before him, i.e., one age of the world had come to an 
end. Sennacherib causes himself to be glorified as Adapa, i.e., as a second 
appearance of the primitive man. ‘The advent of this redeemer-king is 
attached to definite signs with a view to recognition, which correspond to 
the motives of the calendar-myth of the victorious year-god :— 

(1) His origin is mysterious, and his coming is announced by signs in 

the starry world. 

(2) After his birth he is persecuted and rescued (in a chest). 

(3) He conquers the powers of darkness (death, resurrection, ascension), 

and brings in a golden age, which is characterised by wonderful 
fruitfulness,} 


1 The winter solstice corresponding to June 24, the highest point, after which the 
death of nature comes nearer and nearer. 
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Since the motives are taken from the calendar-myth, in which the 
occurrences are celestial and are reflected in earthly events, the primitive 
type of this appearance of the redeemer-king must be capable of being 
gathered from the celestial chart. 

Now, if we turn the celestial globe (of the further East) so as to fit the 
midnight of December 24—the birthday of all sun-gods—the constellation 
of Jupiter will mount up, pursued by Draco. 

To this picture of the sky the 19th chapter of Revelation corresponds. 
On the sky appears a woman, “clothed with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet,” and her head encircled by twelve stars (zodiac). She bears a 
child, the future conquerer of the dragon. The red dragon with seven 
heads and ten horns pursues the boy. ‘The woman remains with him three 
years and a half in the wilderness. She is the ancient Oriental queen of 
heaven (cp. Bible Problems, pp. 77, 78). The drama finds its continuation 
in chap. xix., where the victory of the Messiah over the dragon is pre- 
supposed, after Michael had appeared as a fighter in the intermediate 
ene. Here too (as in chap. v.) the young sun-god is called apvior, 7.¢., ram 
(on the cosmological background, see Babylonisches im Neuen Testament, 
p16). After the victory the conqueror celebrates his marriage (6 yayos 
Tov apviov). 

Thus, just as in Rev. iv., v. the cosmic myth supplied the apocalyptic 
ver with the forms of representation for the glorification of the victorious 
Christ, so here the same mythological drama gives imagery and colour 
for the magnificent prophecy of the closing age and of the victory of the 
Christ which is to bring the renewal of the world. 

Let it be clearly understood that this only explains the form in which 
the Christian eschatology is clothed. The Christian Church looks for the 
fulfilment in the latter days. The modern view, which explains Christology 
and Eschatology by a syncretism of the Gospel of Jesus and the mythology 
of the old religions, leads to that deceptive conclusion which, in criticising 
the form, argues away also the religious realities which come to expression 
in that very form. 

I venture to conclude this notice of Professor Cheyne’s work, which has 
led me on to a brief but ‘connected survey of matters of the highest im- 
portance, with a quotation from the preface to the first of the two works 
which, as I have stated, Professor Cheyne could not have seen when he 
wrote his own survey of “problems.” ‘The scepticism with which the 
earlier orthodoxy confronted attempts to turn the monuments to account 
(for the Bible), had good grounds. But this scepticism should not have 
been directed towards the monuments, but against the results of those who 
investigated them, and who found in them a ratification of their own way 
of regarding the Bible. It would have been a better course to fight against 
the opponents with their own weapon.” 

A. JEREMIAs. 


University or Leipzic. 
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Die Glaubwiirdigkeit des Irendischen Zeugnisses tiber die Abfassung des 
vierten Kanonischen Evangeliums. Aufs Neue untersucht von Dr, 
Th. F. S. Gutjahr, Graz, 1904.—Pp. vi. +198, 8vo. 


** Ou that mine enemy would write a book!” is a reasonable plea. Why 
should not assailants of tradition welcome a clear-headed, logical, complete, 
and scholarly definition of its ultimatum? Schiirer’s impatience with the 
present work? seems needless; for Gutjahr is to a high degree thorough, 
scholarly, exhaustive, and logical, and aims at the very centre of conflict, 
The key-fortress of conservatism in the Johannine controversy is the 
tradition reported by Irenaeus. Gutjahr recognises this with the eye of a 
general, and enunciates it with the boldness of a Romanist by conviction, 
If he reiterates what to Harnack and Schiirer was refuted long ago, his 
work proves that there are other fearless appellants in the court of scientific 
criticism, besides Zahn, to whom the alleged refutations are unconvincing, 

And Gutjahr knows modern criticism. His patience has not relaxed 
even at the uncontrolled and uncontrollable prolixity of Kreyenbiihl. His 
review of “the most recent objections to the testimony of Irenaeus” (Div. 
I.) is thorough, and reveals some real points of weakness. ‘True, his title 
should read “ verteidigt ” rather than “ untersucht,” for we have here, not 
research, but apologetic polemics. Still, even polemics have their uses. 
The uses, however, would in this case be greater, if some other than 
Kreyenbiithl had been chosen to represent “ Recent Objections to the 
Credibility of the Irenaean Tradition.” 

In Division III., on the question of the Irenaean “ Elders,” the positive 
views of Harnack, Zahn, and Corssen are naturally more in evidence. 
Irenaeus’ references are divided, after Harnack’s example, into three groups: 
(1) Nine are so indefinite as to fall entirely out of consideration. We note 
the fact, however, that in these nine instances, which no one refers to the 
special group of apostolic witnesses, Irenaeus never uses the term 
apecBurepos.” (2) A group of seven references in Her. IV. xxvii.-xxxii, in 
which a teacher personally known to Irenaeus, and described by him as 
“a certain Elder who had been a hearer of those who had seen and been 
disciples of Apostles,” is reported as “wont to dispute about the two 
Testaments.” The subject of debate is admittedly the Marcionite con- 
troversy ; also Irenaeus quotes at such length as to make it probable that 
he possessed written AcaAéfes of this anti-Marcionite teacher, such as he 
is known to have actually edited and published. At least he must have 
had an acquaintance with the contents of this presbyter’s teaching that 
far transcends his vague and meagre boyhood recollections of Polycarp’s. 
Gutjahr, as we should expect, sides with Zahn in refusing Harnack’s conten- 
tion for ostendebat presbyter (1. ostendebant presbyteri) in the solitary plural 
which occurs, and insists on the reading which increases the authority. 

1 Th. Ltz., xxix. 9, (1904). 

2 In I. xv. 6 6 Gcios mpecBirns and 6 GcogirAhs xpeaBirns, Gutjahr’s spelling BpeoBvrepos 
(twice on p. 77, a third time on p, 81) seems to be a Teutonism. 
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But he has nothing to add against Harnack’s main point beyond Zahn’s 
simple refusal to be convinced that the anti-Marcionite presbyter 
(presbyters?) of Book IV. cannot be Polycarp, nor one of the chiliastic 
presbyters of Book V., who are constantly described as “disciples of the 
Apostles,” because in the first of the seven references this presbyter is dis- 
tinctly described as belonging to the third generation.' Gutjahr is satisfied 
with Zahn’s reply, that in the last of the seven he is called a “disciple of 
the Apostles.” ‘This, he maintains, is the description which must be taken 
strictly; not, with Harnack, as evidence that Irenaeus was a little free- 
handed with the title. 

Corssen has spoken of Harnack’s discrimination of the anti-Marcionite 
presbyter of Book IV. from those of Book V. as a “demonstration.” Even 
Gutjahr admits (p. 49) that “ the relation of Irenaeus to the utterances of the 
single presbyter (in Book IV.) on the one hand and the group of presbyters 
on the other, is completely different,” and further that Harnack is right in 
referring the quotations of Book V. xxx. 1-xxxiii. 3 to Papias. Only, he 
maintains, besides deriving them from Papias’ book, Irenaeus had also 
heard them orally from Papias himself. Gutjahr admits that a strict 
grammatical rendering of the phrase ravra dé xai Ilamias . . . . ¢yypapus 
émmaptupet is opposed to this. But this was “ eine unbedeutende sprach- 
liche Ungenauigkeit™ ! 

It is clear that “demonstration” is one thing in simple literary 
criticism, and another against apologetic polemics. 

Since “ demonstration” involves so much, Lightfoot, Réville, Harnack, 
and Corssen are to be congratulated that the latest champion of tradition 
regards it as settled for good and all that the third group of presbyter- 
traditions, consisting of the five chiliastic teachings of Book V., and the 
tradition of the aetas senior of Jesus in Book II., are really from Papias. 
The only question remaining is whether Irenaeus, when he appeals to the 
authority of “all the presbyters who in Asia held converse with John the 
Disciple of the Lord,” some of whom “saw not only John but other 
Apostles, and heard from them these same things and bear witness 
(testantur) to this account,” is speaking of Elders he had himself known, 
or of the “ Elders” appealed to by Papias. 

The present testantur is admitted proof that Papias’ Elders are primarily 
meant; but Gutjahr claims more, and we think he is right. One cannot 
do full justice to the argument, taken from Heinrici, that radra dé 
kai Tlarias . . . . eyypapws érimaprupe: may “be pressed,”? unless one 
concedes that in some of these six references Irenaeus appeals in some 
sense over the head of Papias to his sources. The testimony of Papias 
is an €mtuaptupia,=(written) corroboration, of oral tradition. The 
tradition of the aetas senior is indeed cited from the written form 
(testantur) of Papias, as the phraseology shows, But even here, as well as 


‘ Quemadmodum audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui apostolos 
(Gutjahr, p. 45, apostoles) viderant, et ab his qui didicerant. 
* Against Harnack, Chron., p. 336. 
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in the Midrash on Gen. xxvii. 28 (miraculous fertility of the soil in the 
Messianic Age), Irenaeus claims to stand by some means in independent 
relation to the “John” to whom Papias appealed “frequently by name,” 
And the first of the six references leaves not the smallest room for doubt as 
to what the means in question was. IIavres of rpeoBvrepor, of Kata thy 
’Aciav “Iwawy Tw Tov Kupiov uaOyry cuuBeBAnkores . . . . Tapéeuewe ‘yap 
avrois wéxpt Tov Tpaavod xpdvey means Polycarp, as plainly as Irenaeus 
can interject him (a gross intruder) into the group of Papias’ (Palestinian) 
“Elders.” Irenaeus might assume, if he did not know, that Polycarp, the 
champion of Quartodecimanism, agreed with this tradition of the aeta 
senior, which is connected with Quartodeciman views. He could also 
safely venture to add a “ Polycarp also” to Papias’ chiliastic authorities; 
for if his boyhood memories afforded, apart from apostolic tales of the 
“miracles and teaching of the Lord,” only a general impression of strong 
hostility to Gnostic doctrine, he had Polycarp’s Epistle, expressly denounc- 
ing the perverse teachers who “ deny the (physical) resurrection and (last) 
judgment.” We agree, therefore, that the cat Ilamias and éxipaprupla 
may be pressed. Irenaeus takes Papias’ written “ traditions of John” (the 
Elder) as corroboratory of the oral traditions of John (the Apostle), for 
which he plumes himself on being personally indebted to Polycarp. For 
this reason he gives this authority the leading place by interjecting Poly- 
carp into the group of “Elders,” twice describing them as those “who 
suw John, the Disciple of the Lord” (for Irenaeus is no more able than 
modern critics who have adopted his notion that these Elders of Papias 
were “in Asia,” to explain the non-appearance of Polycarp). Second 
place is given to the “ written corroboration” of Papias. For the substance 
of doctrine Irenaeus undertakes to vouch personally: ‘Gentle reader, 
I myself knew Polycarp, a disciple of this ‘John.’” For all else he 
depends on Papias. 

Gutjahr, as we have seen, renders raira dé cat Iamias . . . . eyypagus 


érmaptupe: as if it read 6 de ILazias raira Kai éyypadws érimaprupéi, 
making thus of Irenaeus a personal disciple of Papias (!). And ashe 
truly says (p. 53), to Irenaeus Papias was unquestionably a disciple of the 
Apostle John, and his zpeaBvrepor were the Apostles (sc. “ Andrew, Peter, 
Philip, Thomas, James, John, Matthew”). The issue, accordingly, between 
tradition and criticism, Irenaeus and Eusebius, is defined with absolute 
precision. Irenaeus regarded Papias himself as one of “the Elders the 


> 


disciples of the Apostles,” and his traditions as obtained directly from 
them. Can any other than Papias be meant, when, after appealing to the 
authority of “all the Elders who in the parts of Asia held converse with 
John the Disciple of the Lord,” he adds, “and some of them saw not only 
John (like Polycarp), but other Apostles also (sc. the six mentioned by 
Papias), and heard these same things from them, and bear witness to this 
account”? ‘There are indeed certain grammatical and exegetical diffi 
culties in the way of supposing that Irenaeus actually claimed to be 
a disciple of this axoverys “Iwavvov, TloAuxaprov dé éraipos, and still 
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weightier objections, over and above the detailed refutation of Eusebius, 
to the idea of Papias having really been any such apyaios avip, or uabnrig 
roy amooroAwy, as Irenaeus supposes. In fact, the error by which 
Irenaeus takes Papias to be referring to the Apostle, when he cites 
«traditions of John,” and to be claiming direct personal discipleship to 
« Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, John, and Matthew,” when in fact 
he only inquired as to what they had said (by report of the Elders their 
disciples) from “those who came his way who had been followers of the 
(Palestinian) Elders,” is too notorious, and its disproof too well known, for 
further repetition. Gutjahr has to remove these difficulties before persuad- 
ing us that Irenaeus’ chief link of personal connection with “ John and the 
Apostles ” was not Polycarp, as we had supposed, but Papias. 

Here, then, is indeed the time to “call out the reserves”; and Gutjahr 
isequal to the emergency. His refutation of Corssen’s unwarranted in- 
ferences from the chronological fragment published by Dobschiitz! can 
oily be commended. The tradition of the aetas senior is undoubtedly 
from Papias. But the chronological adjustments to harmonise the third 
and fourth gospels are later refinements, Irenaeus taking one course, the 
Dobschiitz fragments another. Herein Corssen is certainly wrong, and his 
strictures on Papias groundless. But Gutjahr’s supreme reliance is the 
extremely ancient Syriac Eusebius, whose variant readings and renderings 
reflect the current views of Eusebius’ own age—in fact, so far as regards 
the question of Papias’ relation to “John,” the view shared by Eusebius 
himself in his Chronicon, until subsequent study of Dionysius’ theory of the 
authorship of Revelation led him to a more careful reading of Papias, and 
convinced him that he had himself been led astray. 

In one feature the Syriac seems really to show independent knowledge, 
though not a better text. “ Aristo” is the more usual, if not the correcter, 
spelling of the name given by Eusebius as “ Aristion.” The individual is 
almost certainly the author referred to in Conybeare’s Edschmiadzin codex 
as the “ Elder Aristo,” from whose d:yyyoers.the abstract Mark xvi. 9-20 
was drawn. He may be the same as Aristo of Pella, author of the 
Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus (ca. 140). At all events, as a contemporary 
of Papias (Aéyovew), he could not possibly be described along with “the 
Elder John” as a “disciple of the Lord,” immediately after the same term 
had been employed to describe the Apostles themselves.” Syr., Arm., 
Nicephorus (in II. 46 ; not so III. 20), therefore, betray a consciousness of 
the incorrectness of the clause by omitting it; Jerome and Rufinus of its 
incongruity by altering it. But Mommsen’s elimination was too hasty, as 
Corssen has shown.® But for this clause, Eusebius’ argument against 

1 T. u. U. xi. 1. p. 186 ff. See Corssen, Zts. f. nt. Wiss., 1901, pp. 214-221. 

2 In this context, where the chain of tradition is the main subject, uadyrfs is the 
appropriate term. After describing the first generation as those who “learned from the 
Lord,” to describe the second, his own contemporaries, by the same term, meaning, 
however, only “Christian believer,” would not be the mere looseness which Corssen 


imputes, but sheer imbecility. 
> Zts. f. nt. Wiss., 1902, p. 244. Cf. Mommsen, ibid., p. 156 ff. 


Vor. IV.—No. 1. 
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Irenaeus would have been a much easier matter. In reality Syr. is vitiated 
throughout by traditional prepossession. ‘The result is not affected if the 
transcriber of the text followed is under the same. 

No better proof can be desired of the real conditions than Gutjahr’s 
“deadly parallel” of text and version. Syr. begins the list of his 
variations by rendering avray in the clause diaBeBatovuevos rép abray 
ad7Peay as a masculine, showing that he understands Papias’ relation to 
the Elders as personal, and éua8ov wapa of direct -discipleship. This 
is grammatically admissible, but against the context. He follows, con- 
sistently, the (less probable) reading zrapay.wopevors. Then comes the 
extraordinary rendering “ Auch nicht, wenn ein Mensch kommt, der den 
Altesten sich anschliesst verglich ich die Worte der Altesten, which 
necessarily implies the impossible Greek Ovdé zou, instead of E2édé zrov xa} 
mapnxoAovOnkws tig KTA. Syr. co-ordinates this ovdé with the preceding 
ovdé, to make the sense: “ For I neither took delight in those who have 
much to say, but in those who teach truth; and again not in those who 
teach alien commandments, but what was delivered by the Lord to the 
faith, and who are! derived from the Truth itself; nor did I make com- 
parison (with the written testimony),? when anyone came along who had 
been a follower of the Elders, of the words of the Elders, what Andrew 
said, .... or any other of the Lord’s disciples; nor what Aristo or 
John the Elder (said).” But it is the final clause which fully reveals the 
point of view of Syr.: “For I did not think I could gain so much from 
their books, as from the living and abiding word.” That is, having 
(indirectly) the Apostles’ own word, Papias thought it needless to compare 
their books (sc. the Gospels). 

That the Syriac Eusebius strongly favours the Irenaean tradition is true, 
but not surprising. The connected passages give further proof, if needed. 
Only, in tying up to the Syriac as the true representative of Eusebius, 
and to Irenaeus’ jumble of Papias’ Apostles and Elders into one group, 
transported to Asia, and ranged around Polycarp and Papias himself, as 
representing the real facts, Gutjahr reminds us of Scholasticus, who when the 
ship was going down sought safety by firmly lashing himself to the anchor. 
Gutjahr is a good advocate, but Eus. Syr. is a bad witness, and Irenaeus 
an indefensible client. ‘The confusion he has wrought is more excusable 
if his text of Papias already contained the clause OI TOY KY MAOHTAI 
to designate Aristo and the Elder John. If it had what we believe to have 
been the true reading, OI TOYTQ MAOHTAI, Irenaeus richly deserves 
the epithet he applies to others, xaos e€yynrns Tav Kaas ecpnucvev. 

Bens. W. Bacon. 


Yate University, New Haven. 


1 Gutjahr here misquotes Nestle, who renders correctly (7. u. U. xxi. 2. p. 117) 
“ gekommen sind.” Gutjahr, by changing to ist, makes Syr. follow the other reading. 

* Gutjahr assumes that Syr. read cvvéxpwov. This is needless ; dvéxpivov could be 80 
understood. Syr. uses the same expression elsewhere for “verify by comparison with 
the Gospels.” 
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Socrates. In The World's Epoch-Makers Series.—By J.'T Forbes, M.A.— 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1905. 


Iv one of those delightful and shrewd obiter dictu on literature scattered 
over his journal, John Wesley notes that on the 12th of August 1748, 
when riding on horseback to preach at Newcastle, he finished the tenth 
book of Homer’s Iliad. Whereupon the evangelist and the Oxonian 
in him strive for the mastery. Down goes this entry: “ What an amazing 
gnius had this man! ‘To write with such strength of thought, and 
beauty of expression, when he had none to go before him! And what 
a vein of piety runs through his whole work, in spite of his pagan 
prejudices!” Most members of the unlessoned public, for whom it has 
fallen to Mr Forbes to write this monograph, probably feel thus in regard 
to Socrates. He is so modern, so much of a preacher and saint, in fact, 
that when his ancient coefficients start up here and there, they are doubly 
perplexing. ‘They disconcert and disappoint. It is an expositor’s duty 
to give some account of how such a stream of epoch-making influence rose 
amid such a strange environment, and it will be generally allowed that 
Mr Forbes has succeeded in leaving upon the reader’s mind, as this series 
aims to do, a clear, pleasant impression of the man and of his period, 
without any display of technical learning or irrelevant detail. ‘The intro- 
ductory chapter sketches the rationalising process which prepared the 
way for the Socratic solvent in Greek life, especial emphasis being laid 
upon Euripides as registering the movement of contemporary thought. 
Mr Forbes here reads Greek religion through the medium of the three 
great dramatists. He does not take the warning hint thrown out by 
Miss Harrison in her recent study. After a sketch of the personal life 
of Socrates, and a third section which disengages the main lines of pre- 
Socratic reflection as influencing ethics, the author then addresses himself 
toa survey of the master’s teaching. ‘This is done with much competence 
and lucidity, and the salient features are happily characterised. One 
would have welcomed a slightly fuller account of the psychological basis 
of the Socratic damon in the light of Mr Myers’ discussion—such an 
account as that outlined by Professor Stewart in his volume on the 
Platonic myths. But this is a matter of opinion. Perhaps Mr Forbes 
feared to overbalance his pages. At any rate he is too trained a philosophic 
scholar to make any parade of scholarship in a popular essay, and the 
central portion of his book, which grapples with the heart of the Socratic 
system, reads easily; it is written with the light, sure touch of a man 
who knows his subject to the core, instead of having got it up at the 
bidding of his editor, and these pages impress one with a sense of con- 
fidence in the writer’s judgment as well as in his equipment. He has 
some honest preliminary paragraphs on the criteria available for determining 
the true Socratic teaching. ‘The final conclusion on this vexed point is 
that “if Platonism is Socratic teaching idealised and developed in some 
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directions almost beyond recognition, the artistic sense of Plato, as Fouillée 
remarks, is too perfect for him to attribute to his characters doctrines of 
which they could not even have possessed the germ. And again, in 
Xenophon, the special appeal of his apology would have missed its aim 
had the real Socrates been to the ordinary Athenian a figure broadly 
irreconcilable with Xenophon’s presentation” (pp. 109-110). — This js 
well put, and it is well applied in the subsequent argument, after which 
the volume closes with a just, vivid, and terse summary of the philosopher 
work and influence. The author arrives at pretty much the same general 
conclusion as that reached lately by Professor Butcher in his Harvard 
lectures—a conclusion which cannot be better put than in the well-known 
verse :— 
“ Thus the sharp contrasts of the sculptor’s plan 
Showed the two primal paths our race has trod ;— 
Hellas the nurse of man complete as man, 
Judza pregnant with the living God.” 


Socrates was a fair type of that Hellenic culture, with its deficiency 
of appeal to the divine depths: of human feeling; he marked and made 
an epoch in this line, and Mr Forbes has done a real service to the 
educated public by issuing a bright, sound estimate, biographical and 
critical, of the charm and limitations attaching to the Greek primal path. 
Like Mr Johnstone’s and Professor Ritchie’s volumes in the same series, 
this one, owing to the nature of its subject, not to any heaviness of style, 


makes some demand upon a reader’s attention. But not more than it is 
right to make. . And after all, as the author might very properly retort, 
is not such a demand itself Socratic ? 
JaMEs Morratt. 
DuNpDoNALD, AYRSHIRE. 
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Whitley (W. T.) The Bible and the 
Church of the Euphrates. 

Baptist Rev. and Expos., July 1905. 


l5da 
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h_ Kent (C. F.)  Israel’s Historical and 
Biographical Naratives (The Student’s Old 
Testament). Vol. ii. 5387p. Hodder, 1905. 

i Fox (J. J.) A Catholic and the Bible, 
Arts v. and vi. 

Catholic World, June and July 1905. 

Frohnmeyer(Dr)u. Benzinger(J.) Bilder- 
atlas zur Bibelkunde, 501 Abbildungen mit 
erliuterndem Text. 188p, Benzinger, 1905. 

{An exceedingly useful volume of illustrations. 
120 relate to Bible Geography, 112 to the History 
of Israel, 113 to the everyday life of the 
Israelites, 102 to Bible Natural History.] 

Driver (S. R.) and Kirkpatrick (A. F.) 
The Higher Criticism. Three Papers. 
84p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 

[Attempt to remove some of the misconcep- 
tions which prevail with regard to the nature 
and scope of the “Higher Criticism.” The 
problems which form the subject of the 
‘‘ Higher Criticism’ are properly literary 
problems. It provides materials for historical 
criticism.] 

Lagrange (M. J.) Historical Criticism 
and the Old Testament. Trans. by E. 
Myers. 244p. Catholic Truth Soc., 1905. 

la Kénig (£.) The Latest Phase of the 
Controversy over Babylon and the Bible. 

Amer. J. of Th., July 1905. 

(Combats the recent teaching that would merge 
the Bible in Babylon. Numerous instances are 
given differentiating Hebrew customs and 
religious ideas from the Babylonian.] 


Wilson (R. D.) Royal Titles in An- 


tiquity: an Essay in Criticism (Art. 5). 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1905. 

Konig (£.) The Bible and Babylon. Their 
ae in the History of Culture. Trans, 


by W. T. Pilter. 1387p. R. T. Soc., 1905, 
Tisdall (W. St Clair) The Hebrew and 
the Babylonian Cosmologies, 
19th Cent., Aug. 1905. 
Canaan in the Century 
before the Exodus, Cont. R., Aug, 1905, 
Steindorff (Georg) The Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 187p. Putnams, 1905. 
k  Aicher (G.) ‘vx im Sinne von ‘‘ Dunkel- 
heit.” Biblische Zeitsch., Heft 2, 1905. 
(The word isfuund in this sense in the Targums, 


but not in the Palestinian Talmud. Its origin is 
discussed.) 
Batien (L. W.) The Hebrew Prophet. 
362p. Methuen, 1905. 
Ottley (R. S.) The Religion of Israel. 
A Historical Sketch. 227p. Clay, 1905. 
(Intended to supplement author's Short History 
of the Hebrews (1901). ‘* As we study the 0.T. in 
the light of modern knowledge, we become not 
less but more convinced that the history of Hebrew 
religion is an organic whole to which the Messiah 
and His Kingdom are the key.”] 
2B Strack (Hermann L.) Die Genesis, iiber- 
setzt und ausgelegt (Strack und Zécklers 
Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den heiligen 
Schriften), 2te Aufl. 192p. Beck, 1905. 
{Based on modern criticism. E., J., P., and R. 
are distinguished by different type.) : 
Doorninck (A. van) Het Paradijs, 
Th. Tijd., May 1905. 
(Critical Study of Gen. ii. 3, showing twofold 
origin of the Garden of Eden.) 
Barnes (W. E.) The Ten Words of 
Exodus xxxiv. J. Th. St., July 1905. 
(A fresh arrangement.] 
Diller (J.) Zum Namen ‘‘ Moses” (Ex. 
ii, 10), Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 2, 1905, 


Sayce (A. H.) 
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[Built up out of the Egyptian “‘ Mes,” “ Mesu,” 


(=son).] 
Kelso (J. A.) The Code of Hammurabi 
and the Book of the Covenant, 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1905, 
E Petrie (W. M. Flinders). The Census 
of the Israelites, Expos,, Aug. 1905, 
(The numbers in the two censuses (Num. i.-iii, 
and xxvi.) are impossibly large. In the numbers 
of all the twelve tribes, the hundreds are nearly 
allin the 4’s and 5’s, against the law of chance, 
Conclusion: the hundreds have an independent 
origin. Alaz is to be taken as meaning a family 
not a thousand. Thus for Manasseh 32,200, read 
32 families containing 200 persons. The whole 
twelve treated thus give 598 families and 5550 
persons for first census and 596 families with 
5730 .persons for the second. Sinai can support 
from 4000 to 7000 persons,jaccording to different 
estimates. } 
K Cook (S. A.) Notes on Old Testament 
History. Jewish Q. R., July 1905. 
{Restatement and defence, against Budde and 
others, of his view of the history of David, and 
of the structure of 2 Samuel.) 
Stenning (J. F.) <A Critical Study of 
the Life of David. (2nd article.) 
Interpreter, June 1905, 
[Dealing in this article with David's Court life, 
1 Sam. xviii. 5-xx. 42.) 
W Pope (Hugh) Why does the Protestant 
Church read the Book of Esther? 
Dub. R., July 1905. 
38  Cobb(W. H). A Criticism of Systems of 
Hebrew Metre: An Elementary Treatise, 
224p. Clarendon Press, 1905, 
B_ Dillon (£. J.) The Original Poem of 
Job. 150p. Unwin, 1905, 
(A valuable translation from the restored text, 
which has become possible through the discovery 
of the laws of Hebrew metre and the original 
text of the old Greek version by Professor Bickell 
of Vienna.) 
C Cheyne (7. K.) The Book of Psalms. 
(Dryden Library.) 285p. Kegan Paul, 1905. 
Thirtle(J. W.) The Titles of the Psalms ; 
their nature and meaning explained. 2nd 
ed. 149p. Frowde, 1905. 
{Author has rewritten chapter vii., associating 
Shoshannim (or Shushan) Eduth Psalms with the 
Feast of Weeks, an identification he owes to Sir 
Robert Anderson.] : 
F Davis(J. D.) The Nineteenth Psalm in 
the Criticism of the Nineteenth Century. 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1905. 
(Concludes the Psalm is a unity, and pre-exilic.) 
Q Zapletal (V.) Die vermeintlichen Ein- 
fliisse der griechischen Philosophie im 
Buche Koheleth Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 2, 1905. 
{Examines the instances in which such influ- 
ence is alleged, concluding that the isolated 
resemblances imply no dependence.) 
4B Maecklenburg(A.) Uber die Auffassung 
der Berufsthitigkeit des Ebed-Jahwe nach 
den Ebed-Jahwestiicken xlii. 1-7, xlix. 1-9. 
Zt. f. wiss, Theol,, Heft 3, 1905. 
[The task of the servant was to carry the true 
religion, by a purely spiritual activity, to all 
nations.) 
Smith (E. A.) Isaiah’s Jerusalem. 
Expos., July 1905. 
E Ramsay (A.) Studies in Jeremiah. 
8304p. Bagster, 1905, 
‘ieser (O.) Das Jeremiabuch im Lichte 
der neuesten Kritik. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1905. 
[Recapitulates and discusses the results of 
Duhm (Kurz-St. u. Komm, zum A.T., 1901) and 
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Schmidt (art. Jeremiah and The Book of 
Jeremiah in Cheyne’s Ency. Bidb.), accepting, on 
the whole, D.’s results for the discourses and 8.’s 
for the historical narratives.] 
Zenner (P. J. K.) Ein Beispiel ‘‘ Kolum- 
nenweiser Verschreibung.” 
Bibl, Zeitsch., Heft 2, 1905. 
(Jeremiah xlvi. 3-12 arranged according to a 
new theory of the Strophic structure of the pas- 
sage—for two antiphonal choirs.] 
f Laur(P. £.) Thr. 1. 
Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 3, 1905. 
[Used to illustrate the theories of metrical 
structure in Heb. verse, and the bearing of this 
on textual questions.) 
G Sanda(A.) Zu Ezek. xviii. 10, 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 2, 1905. 
(The difficult word MX equated with the Assyrian 
ahi (i.e. strange). ) 5 
H Moffatt (J.) Literary Illustrations of the 
Book of Daniel. Expos., June & July 1905. 
Riessler (P.) Die Ursprache des Buches 
Daniel. Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 2, 1905. 
(Discussion of the passages pointing to a Baby- 
lonian “‘ Grundschrift,’’} nee: 
5 Chapman(Dom) The Original Contents 
of Codex Bezae. Expos., July 1905. 
(Of the sixty-six lost pages between Mark xvi. 5 
and the last verses of 3 John, C., by stichometric 


calculation, assigns sixteen to the Epp. of StJohn. | 


The remaining fifty pages, at the worked-out 


average of 11°7 syllables per line, give 19,188 | 


syllables. The Apocalypse contains 19,408. Hence 
he concludes the Apocalypse is the missing book.) 

Chapman (Dom) The Earliest New 
Testament. Expos., Aug. 1905. 


Kaufmann (M.) Is the New Testament 


Teaching Optimistic? Expos., Aug. 1905. 
[The discussion leads to the answer, Yes.] 

t Adeney (W. F.) The Relation of New 
Testament Theology to Jewish Alexandrian 
Thought. Biblical World, July 1905. 

(Paul was only indirectly influenced by Philonic 
ideas, but the Ep. to the Hebrews and the Fourth 
Gospel Prologue are directly dependent on them.] 

Carr(A.) The Meaning of ‘‘ Hatred” in 
the New Testament. § Expos., Aug. 1905. 

(The word in Bible usage has a wider range of 
meaning than in English, and in some casesshould 
berendered by a softer word. ] 

_ Whitefoord (B.) New Testament Teach- 
ing on Lawlessness. Expos., July 1905. 
§ Bacon(B. W.) Jesus’ Voice from Heaven. 
Amer. J. Th., July 1905, 

[The words are a symbol-narrative, built out of 
an actual saying of Jesus, to recover the original 
form of which is the object of this article.) 

Burkitt (F. C.) The Parable of the Sower. 

Interpreter, June 1905. 

(Mark gives the right place and occasion to the 
parable, after the definite break with official 
Judaism, It marks the beginning of the separa- 
tion of the ‘I'welve for their work of organising 


the new Society.) 
Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ 
according to St Mark. Expos., Aug. 1905, 
Klug (H.) Die Dauer der 6ffentlichen 
Wirksamkeit Jesu nach Daniel und Lukas. 
Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 3, 1905. 
Levertov (P.) own “2, 1138p. 
Hebrew Christian Testimony to Israel. 
London, E. 
(‘Life of Jesus the Messiah and his Works,” 
written in New Hebrew.] 
! Anon, The Christian Society: III. The 
Earliest Christian Community. 
Church Q. R., July 1905. 





{Pictured from the descriptions in the Acts, 
which are defended as substantially true, though 
perhaps somewhat idealized.] 


Ayles (H. H.B.) Our Lord’s Refutation 
of the Sadducees. Expos. , June 1905. 


(Exegesis of the passage, “‘ He is not the God of 
the dead but of the living." 

Chase (F. H.) The Lord’s Command to 
— J. of Th. St., July 1905. 

(Examines the evidence on which Conybeare 
(Zt. f. d. neutest. Wiss., 1901, and Hibb. J., Oct. 
1902) denies the integrity of the text of the 
baptismal formula Mt. xxviii. 19, and decisively 
rejects it. He would render “immersing into the 
Name,” the words implying incorporation. Mt. 
xxviii. 19 gives the substance of words actually 
spoken by the risen Lord, which unfold the 
spiritual meaning of the rite, but do not enjoin 


the use of a formula.] 
B  Oesterley (W. O. E.) The Study of the 


Synoptic Gospels exemplified by Matt. v. 
31, 22 Expos., July 1905. 
Ur-Marcus. 73p. 
Mohr, 1905. 
{Attempt at a reconstruction of the oldest 
Accounts of the Life of Jesus.] 
Goodspeed (EZ. J.) The Original Conclu- 
sion of Mark. Amer. J. Th., July 1905. 
(Mark, when used as a source by Matt. and 
Luke, possessed its conclusion. Matt. contains 
practically all that Mark has of the events during 
and after the passion week, and we must therefore 
look for the lost ending of Mark in Matt. Of 
Matt. xxviii. 9-20, the appearance to the women 
and the appearance in Galilee are quite in accord 
with the context of Mark, and constitute the 
ending of that Gospel. The bribing of the watch 
(Matt. xxviii. 11-15) is not so in agreement, and is 
to be rejected.] 


Mader (J.) 


> Wendling (Emit) 


Der Markusschluss, 
Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 3, 1905, 
[Is not authentic, the gospel was left unfinished, 
and the addition was made from one of the 
histories referred to in Luke i. 1.] 
ES. G. Ilconcepimento virgineo di Gesu 
nel terzo Evangelo. 
Studi Religiosi, May-June 1905. 
[Discusses Harnack’s interpretation of Luke i. 
34-35, and disagrees with it.) 
Bardenhewer (Prof.) Zu Maria& Verkiin- 
digung. Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 2, 1904. 
{A defence of the testimony in Luke i. 26-38 to 
the Virgin Birth.] 
F Abbott (Edwin A.) Johannine Vocabu 
lary. 3864p. Black, 1905. 
Steinfiihrer (W.) Der ganze Prolog des 
Johannesevangelium in Satzfolge und 
Gliederung wortliches Citat aus Jesaia. 
Dorffling and Franke, 1904. 
[Attempts to prove that the entire section 
John i. 1-14, with the exception of the apologetic 
remark in vers. 6-8, is a connected citation from 
Isaiah.] 
G Anon. The Fourth Gospel: II. The In- 
ternal Evidence. Church Q. R., July 1905. 
[A defence of the authenticity.] 
Dietze (P.) Die Briefe des Ignatius und 
das Johannes-Evangelium. 
Th. St. u. Krit, Heft 4, 1905. 
{Ignatius knew and used the Fourth Gospel.] 
Rollins (G. S.) The Hand of Apollos in 
the Fourth Gospel. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1905. 
(The Fourth Gospel is the joint work of the 
Apostle John and of Apollos, The facts of the 
narrative are John’s, the style and philosophical 
ideas those of the Greek-trained Apollos. The 
Apocalypse is the unaided work of John.) 
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H Eagar (A. FE.) The Greater Sin, A 
note on St John xix. 11, Expos., July 1905. 
[‘‘From above”=from a higher court, i.e. the 
Sanhedrin. Therefore ‘“‘he that delivered me 
... .” is Caiaphas.] 

N Mathews (Shailer) The Messianic Hope 
in the New Testament [Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago, Second 
Series, vol. xii]. 358p. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 1905. 

Q AHowland(S. W.) The Reason and Nature 
of Christ’s sufferings, 

Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1905. 

Z_ Hilgenfeld (A.) Die neuesten Logia- 
Funde von Oxyrhynchus, 

Zt. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 3, 1905. 
(Criticism of Zahn’s articles on the subject in 
>. _— Kirchlichen Zeitschrift, Feb., Mar. 
7A Dods(Marcus) Barnabas. 
Biblical World, May 1905. 
[Drawing out at length the history of Barnabas 
in Acts.] 


B_ Jackson (G.) The Ethics of Speech in 
the Teaching of St Paul. 
Expos., June and July 1905. 
L_ Soltaw (W.) Die urspriingliche Gestalt 
des Kolosserbriefs. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1905. 
(The similarities between Eph. and Coloss. 
show dependence; but the marked differences 
show that the writer of Eph. had not our complete 
Coloss. before him. ‘The original portion of 
Coloss. is i. 1-13; ii. 1; iii. 4; iv. 10-18, but has 
suffered interpolation from Ephesians, not de- 
liberately, but through marginal glosses. Cvloss, 
B. (i.e. i, 21-29; iii, 5; iv. 9) is portion of an 
independent work—the missing letter to the 
Laodiceans, and the source of our Ephesians, 
which is simply a later amplification of it.) 
M Milligan (G.) The Eschatology of 2 
Thessalonians ii. 12. Expos,, Aug. 1905, 
S  Bartlet(V.) More Words on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Expos. , June 1905. 
(The Epistle was addressed to a house-church in 
Cesarea of high social standing and wealth. } 

V Meinertz (M.) Luthers Kritik am 
Jakobusbriefe nach dem Urteile seiner 
Anhanger. Bibl. Ztsch., Heft 3, 1905. 

Clemen (C.) Die Einheitlichkeit des 1. 
Petrusbriefes, Th. St. u. Krit.,Heft 4, 1905, 
{A defence. ] 
Z Mayor (J. B.) The Epistle of St Jude 
and the Marcosian Heresy. 
J. Th. St., July 1905. 
8  Swete (H. B.) The Vision of the New 
Jerusalem (continued). 
Interpreter, June 1905, 
(Exposition of Rev. xxi. 9-xxii. 5.) 
9 Hilgenfeld(A.) Eine dreiste Falschung 
in alter zeit und deren neueste Verteidigung. 
Zt. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 3, 1905. 
(The reference is to the Vita Polycarpi.] 
James (M. R.) Some New Coptic Apoc- 
rypha. J. Th, St., July 1905. 
[/.e., those edited by M. Lacan.]} 
James (M. R.) The Acts of Titus and 
the Acts of Paul. J Th. St., July 1905, 
Weber (Wm.) Die Unsterblichkeit der 

Weisheit Salomo’s, 

Zt. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 3, 1905. 

(Contests the view that the wisdom of Solomon 

home g the Greek idea of the immortality of the 
Soul. 
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Barnes (A. S.) The ‘* Acta Pilati” and 
the Pussion Documents of St Luke. 
Dublin R., July 1905, 


C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 2 « 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions. 


10 Birt (H. N.) Religious Influences in 

London. Dub. R., July 1905, 

(Continuation. Considers the Salvation Army, 
individual missions, revivalist meetings, etc.) 


Carpenter (W. Boyd) The Witness to the 
Influence of Christ. Noble Lectures, 1904, 
180p. Constable, 1905, 

14 Streatfeild (G. S.) Christianity and 
Social Service. Cont. R., July 1906, 
15 Groenewegen (H. Y.) De Theologie aan 
de Universiteit. Th. Tijd., May 1905. 

(Proposals for a rearrangement of the present 
system.} 

21 Abbott(Lyman) The Christian Ministry. 
3817p. Constable, 1905, 

{A consideration of the minister as priest and 
prophet. Jnter alia, the following subjects are 
dealt with:—The Fundamental Faiths of the 
Ministry; The Function of the Ministry: The 
Authority, the individual message, the social 
message of the Ministry ; Some Ministers of the 
Olden Time.) 

23 Lathbury (D. C.) The Royal Comnis- 

sion on Ecclesiastical Discipline. 

19th Cent., Sept. 1905, 

27 Donaldson (James) The Westminster 

Confession of Faith and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England. 168p. 
Longmans, 1905. 

36 <Anz(Heinrich) Die lateinischen Magier- 
spiele. 163p. Hinrichs, 1905, 

[Investigations and texts relating to the early 
history of the German Wethnachtsspiel.] 

40 Ramsay (W. M.) The Worship of the 
Virgin Mary at Ephesus, 
Expos., June and Aug. 1905. 
42 Bannister (H. M.) An Ancient Office 
for Holy Saturday. J. Th. St., July 1905. 
51x Fotheringham (T. F.) The doctrine of 
Baptism in Holy Scripture and the West- 
minster Standards. 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1905. 
53 Van den Bergh van Hysinga(G. A.) De 
breking des broods. Th. Tijd., May 1905. 
a study of the Eucharist passages in the 


60 Dale(D.) Japan and Catholicity. 
Catholic World, June 1905. 
O'Connor (R. F.) Catholicism and the 
Japanese. Catholic World, Aug. 1905. 
Parsons (Ellen C.) Christus Liberator. 
An Outline Study of Africa. With Intro. 
by Sir H. H. Johnston. 3817p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 
{An account of the work of Christian missions 
among native races in Africa.] 
70 Lindsay (Principal) Revivals. 
Cont. R., Sept. 1905. 
{The Church of Christ was born in a time of 
revival, and from revival to revival seems to 
the law of its growth. Author distinguishes and 
comments upon the strongly marked common 
characteristics of all revivals.] 
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D DOCTRINE 10 ** God, 22 ** Christ, 60 * 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics. 


h Anon. Historical Christianity. 
Edinb. R., July 1905. 

(Deals with Harnack’s Reden und Aufsdtze. 
Two theses maintained by Harnack :—(1) The 
lines on which mankind is advancing are not 
those of dogmatic Christianity; (2) The gospel 
is independent of these lines, is passing beyond 
and wil] survive them.] 

Tixeront (J.) Histoire des dogmes. i. : 
La Théologie anténicéenne. Lecoffre, 1905. 

[First part of a History of Dogma in Ancient 
Theology by the Dean of the Catholic Faculty of 
Theology at Lyons.) 

Desjardins (Paul) Catholicisme et 
Critique, Réflexions d’un Profane sur|’affaire 
Loisy. 121p. : : 

Aux bureaux des Libres Entretiens, 1905. 

[Written in defence of Loisy. Loisy has treated 
Genesis, Job, and the Gospels as a philologist. 
His historical criticism is absolutely free. His 
conception of the continual development of religi- 
ous dogma determines his position with respect 
to the Church. ] 

Smith (W. R. L.) Scholasticism, or the 
Evolution of the Latin Theology. 

Baptist R. and Expos., July 1905. 

Gerrard (T. J.) The ‘‘Grammar of 
Assent ” and the ‘‘ Sure Future.” 

Dub. R., July 1905. 

10 Walker (J. HE.) Polytheism, Tritheism, 

and the Trinity. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1905. 

Lewis (F. W.) The Suffering of God. 

Expos., July 1905. 

2 Buckham (J. W.) The Christocentric 
Theology : A Review and a Criticism. 

Bibliotheca Sacra., July 1905. 

[For its completion, we need the doctrine of 
the Logos, the pre-existent Christ immanent 
before incarnate. } 

White(N. J. D.) The Presence of Christ 
in His Church. Expos., June 1905. 

26 Super (C. W.) Vicarious Sacrifice. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1905. 

(Comparison of Greek and Roman views with 
Hebrew and Christian.) 

Vollmer (Hans) Jesus und das Sacaeen- 
opfer. 32p. Topelmann, 1905. , 

65 Miinsterberg (Hugo) The Eternal Life. 
(The Ingersoll Lectures.) 102p. 
Constable, 1905. 

[The personality which creates by its attitudes 
the idea of time is not itself banished into the 
prison of time. ] 

Rogers (A, K.) The Argument for Im- 
mortality. Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1905, 

(Could we really respect a God who found his 
felicity in an end which got its realization ulti- 
mately only in his own self-centered conscious- 
hess; for whom love, or fellowship, meant merely 
a temporary or passing phase of his experience, 
Whose object was called into existence only to be 
dismissed again from the scene ?] 


9 Macran (F. W.) English Apologetic 
Theology. 8318p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1905. 
Schultz(H.) Outlines of Christian Apolo- 
getics, Authorized Trans. by A. Bull 
Nichols, 328p. Macmillan, 1905. 
Sterrett (J. M.) The Freedom of Authority. 

Essays in Apologetics. 328p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 


E ETHICS. 





1-9 Practical ; 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education, 


Robins (Henry E.) The Ethics of the 
Christian Life; or, the Science of Right 
Living. 506p. 

Griffith and Rowland Press, 1904. 

{Deals with the nature, scope, and method of 
the application of the principles of the Christian 


ife.} 
Montmorand(B.de) Les états mystiques, 
Rev. Phil., July 1905. 
(Describes four stages of the mystic state as 
told by St Theresa—yuietude, union, ecstasy 
and spiritual marriage. Modern psychologists 
refer them all to one type, viz., ecstasy. Author 
disagrees: under the name ecstasy, phenomena 
of very different nature are confounded.] 


10 Lindsay (A. D.) Moral Causation and 


Artistic Production. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1905. 
(Morality accepts a law that it itself creates. 
There are, of course, degrees of this creation in 
moral action. But all moral causation involves 
creation to some degree. For Moral Law is 
simply the form in which man has found himself 
best able to express the ideal of character, and 
both the form and matter are his creatiun.] 
Belot (G.) En quéte d’une morale 
positive. 2nd art. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1905. 
Noblet (B.) De la culture de l’imagina- 
tion morale. Rev. de Phil., Aug. 1905. 
Carrel (F.) The Morals of Guyan. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1905. 
[In a last analysis, the philosophy of Guyan is 
one of hope. The hope is not the hope of a pos- 
thumous reward, but the more altruistic hope of 
furthering, while taking part in it, the progress 
of the race.] 
Planck (Hermann) Das Problem der 
moralischen Willensfreiheit. 
Archiv f. System. Phil., xi. 3, 1905. 
(The whole being of Freedom consists in rising 
above immediately given feelings, and through the 
power of productive imagination, in strengthening 
or weakening what is present in consciousness. } 


20 Dealey (J. Q.), Ward (L. F.) A Text- 


book of Sociology. 351p. Macmillan, 1905. 
Ross (Ed. Alsworth) Foundations of 
Sociology. (The Citizen’s Library). 410p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 
Miller (Adolf) Quellen und Ziele 
sittlicher Entwickelung. 
Archiv f. w. Phil., xi. 3, 1905. 
(Every attempt to explain moral responsibility 
through certain relations between other things 
and persons is doomed to failure on account of 
the unique and spiritual character of conscious 


being.] 
Stein (Ludwig) Der soziale Optimismus. 
261p. Costenoble, 1905. 
[Applies the Energism of Mach and Ostwald to 


the philosophy of culture. The state is the 
organon, the tool, forged by man in the struggle 
for existence ; but, like all tools, it fashions its 
fashioner.] 

Shaler (Nathaniel S.) The Citizen: A 
Study of the Individual and the Govern- 
ment. 346p. Constable, 1905. 

Riley (J. W.) Recent Theories of Genius, 

J. of Phil., June 22, 1905. 

Mentré(F.) Le probléme du Génie, 

Rev. de Phil., June 1905. 

{Review and Criticism of Draghicesco's book, 
Du réle de Vindividu dans le déterminisme social.) 
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Lloyd (A. H.) The Personal and the 
Factional in the Life of Society. 

J. of Phil., June 22, 1905. 

Home (Gordon) The Evolution of an 

English Town. With Ill. and Map. 299p. 

Dent, 1905. 

(The story of the ancient town of Pickering in 

Yorkshire from Prehistoric times up to 1905. An 


admirable piece of careful and useful investiga- 
tion.) 


Cobbe (Frances Power) The Duties of 
Women. Posted. 1938p. 
Sonnenschein, 1905, 
Reason (Will), ed. Our Industrial Out- 
casts. 155p. Melrose, 1905, 
[A number of Essays by members of the Chris- 
tian Social Brotherhood.] 
Rowntree (B. S.), ed. Betting and Gam- 
bling. A National Evil. 262p. 1905. 
H. J, (Editor) Gambling among Street 
Trading Boys. Interpreter, June 1905. 
Lanson (G.) Le droit du pére de famille 
et le droit de l’enfant, 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1905. 
{Author considers that the three rights of the 
child, the father and the state are best preserved 
by the neutral school with lay masters. ] 
Monaghan (J. C.) Race Suicide in France, 
Catholic World, Aug. 1905. 
{It is an evil only to be arrested by a moral 
regeneration, operated by the Church.), 
Espinas (A.) Xénophon: L’Economie 
Naturelle et L’Impérialisme Hellénique, 
Rev. de Meta. et de Mor., July 1905. 
(Xenophon is the only Greek philosopher who 
recognised the legitimacy of individual property 
and glorified riches. Economics, as a group of 
distinct doctrines, owes its existence to him.]) 
Lifschitz (F.) Zur Methodologie der 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft. 
Arch. f. system, Phil., xi. 2, 1905. 
{A plea for preserving Economics as a science 
in its integrity against the tendency of splitting 
it up into special branches. } 


Worms (R.) La philosophie sociale de 
G. Tarde. Rev. Phil., Aug. 1905. 

{Analysis of Tarde’s chief works. Philosophy 
and Sociology with Tarde are one. All his scien- 
tific work may be called a social philosophy.] 

Crozier (J. Beattie) Mr Wells as a 
Sociologist, Fort. R., Sept. 1905. 

Anon. <A Modern Utopia. 

Edinb. R., July 1905. 

[Wells’ Anticipations, etc. ] 

Hobson(J. A.) Occupations of the People. 

Cont. R., Aug. 1905. 
27 Stephens (Thos.), ed. The Child and 
Religion, 371 p. Williams & Norgate, 1905. 

(Review will follow.} 

Bardsley (H. J.) The Education Diffi- 
culty: Cannot Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists Agree ? Fort. R., Aug. 1905, 

{A _ plea for an understanding on the basis of 
the Owens College Scheme. } 

M'‘ Devitt (Philip R.) The Moral Train- 
ing of the Young in the Catholic Church. 

Inter. J. Eth., July 1905, 

Macdonald (Duncan B,) The Moral 

Education of the Young among Muslims, 
Inter. J. Eth., April 1905, 

(Muslims do not recognise ethics apart from 
theology. Children are taught to commit to 
memory texts which later they will come to 


understand.) 
Larremore (W.) The rant of the 


Mind, Inter. J. Eth,, July 1905. 
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Bunzel (Gustav) The Ethical Education 
of the Merchant. Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1905, 
Dennis (J. S.) Education as a National 
Asset of Japan. 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1905, 
Wigram (£.) Higher Religious Educa. 
tion. nterpreter, June 1905, 
(Asks for a systematic graduated scheme of 
religious teaching. } 
Lankester (EZ. Ray) Nature and Man, 
The Romanes Lecture, 1905, 61p. 
Frowde, 1905, 
[A plea for the recognition of the importance of 
the study of nature in a liberal education. But 
this does not imply any ‘‘ wish to remove the ac. 
quirement of the use of languages, the training in 
the knowledge and perception of a in literary 
art, and the feeding of the mind with the qreat 
stories of the past, from a high and necessary posi. 
tion in every grade of education.”) 
Bailey (L. H.) The Outlook to Nature, 
296p. Macmillan, 1905. 
{Lectures given at Boston on the civilizing 
influence of a love of nature.) 
35 MacDonald (J. er Socialism and 
Society. The Socialist Library. 185p. 
Indep. Lab. Party, 1905, 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Wagner (Charles) The Better Way. 
Trans. from the French by Mary L. Hendee, 
265p. Isbister, 1905, 

Winkworth (Susanna), trans. The His- 
tory and Life of the Reverend Doctor John 
Tauler of Strasbourg ; with Twenty-five of 
his Sermons, Pref. by Charles Kingsley. 
426p. Allenson, 1905. 

2 Hunt(W. Henry), ed. Preachers from the 
Pew. 187p. Lord, 1905. 

[Lectures delivered at St Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden, under the auspices of the Christian Social 
Union. Among the preachers are C. F, G. 
Masterman, G. W. EK. Russell, Noel Buxton, and 
G. K. Chesterton.) 

Hort (F. J. A.) Village Sermons, Second 
Series, 244p, Macmillan, 1906. 

Rawnsley (H. D.) ‘Sayings of Jesus,” 
and a Lost Gospel Fragment. 162p. 

The Beaver Press, 1905, 
[Village Sermons. ] 

Savage (Minot J.) Life’s Dark Problems ; 
or, Is this a good World? 219p. 

Putnam, 1905. 

Jacks (L, P.) The Alchemy of Purpose. 
A Sermon, P. Green, 1905. 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


Rocholl (R.)  Bessarion. 
Geschichte der Renaissance. 


Studie zur 
250p. 
Leipzig, 1904. 
Betts (Maria), trans, Life of Giovanni 
Diodati, Genevese Theologian. 56p. 
Thynne, 1905. 
Henry Parry Liddon. 
Church Q. R., July 1905. 
‘*Memorials of Edward Burne 
Church Q. R., July 1905. 
Anon. George Ridding, first Bishop of 
Southwell, Church Q.R., July 1905. 
Sanday (W.) Adam Storey Farrar. 
J. of Th. St., July 1905. 


2 Anon 


Anon. 
Jones,” 
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Jessopp (Augustus) A Country Parson of 

the Eighteenth Century. 
19th Cent., July 1905. 

§ Gagnebin (H.) John Knox. I. 
La Liberté chrétienne, June 1905. 
Mackenzie (W. D.) John Knox as a 
Preacher. Homiletic R., Aug. 1905. 
Warfield (E. D.) John Knox, Reformer 
of a Kingdom. 

Princeton Th, Rev., July 1905. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Creighton (Bishop) Historical Ethics. 
Quar, R., July 1905. 

{A lecture found among the Bishop’s papers too 
late for insertion in the vol. of his Lectures and 
Addresses.) 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders) A History of 
Egypt, from the XIXth to the XXXth 
Dynasties, Vol. 3. 406p. Methuen, 1905. 

y Connolly (R. H.) Aphraates and Mon- 
asticism. J. of Mn St., July 1905. 

{Dissenting from Burkitt's theory (Karly 
Fastern Christianity) that the B’nai Q’yadmd were 
only the baptised laity of the Early Syriac-speak- 
ing Church.) 

1 Hocedez (E.) Lettre de Pierre Ranzano 
au pape Pie II. sur le martyre du B. 
Antoine de Rivoli, 

Anal, Bolland., tome 24, fasc. 3, 1905. 

Quentin (H.) Passio 8, Dioscari. 

Anal. Bolland., tome 24, fasc. 3, 1905. 

{Text of two redactions of the Passion, from 
the Cotton MSS, of the British Museum.) 

( Harnack (Adolf) The Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries. 
Trans. by James Moffatt. Vol. II. Theo. 
Trans, Lib, 488p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1905. 

(Several additions and corrections chiefly 
relating to the geographical data, which have 
been forwarded by the author, are incorporated 
in this volume. } 

Peeters (P.) Historia S, Abramii Ex 
Apographo Arabico. 

Anal, Bolland,, tome 24, fasc, 3, 1905. 

(Latin text, with introduction.) 

Poncelet (A.) La date de la féte des SS, 
Félix et Regula. 

Anal. Bolland., tome 24, fase. 3, 1905. 

M Drdseke (J.) Psellos und seine An- 
klageschrift gegen den Patriarchen Michael 
Kerullarios, (2nd article. ) 

Zt. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 3, 1905. 

Gérres (F.) Das Judentum in west- 
gotischen Spanien von Konig Sisebut bis 
Roderich (612-711). 

Zt. f. wiss. Theol., Heft 3, 1905. 

Powers (H. H.) An Ancient Story of 
Politics and Reform. 

Bibliotheca Sac., July 1905, 

[Dealing with the Medicean régime in 
Florence.) 

R Berbig (G.) Akten zur Reformations- 
geschichte in Coburg (continued). 

Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1905. 

2 Anon. The Approach to Modern England. 

Church Q. R., cur 1905, 

(Deals with Paul’s History of Modern England, 

and Walpole’s History of Twenty-five Years.) 
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Eeles (F. C.), ed. The Edwardian 
Inventories for Bedfordshire. From Tran- 
scripts by J. E. Brown (Alcuin Club Col- 
lections, VI.). <. Longmans, 1905, 

Sayce (A. H.) The Hittite Inscriptions. 

Biblical World, July 1905. 


{Showing the steps by which their decipherment 
has been reached. Two are translated.) 


70 Hart (A. Bushnell), ed. The American 


Nation: A History from Original Sources 
by Associated Scholars, In 28 Volumes. 
ols, 1-5. Harpers, 1905. 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Loofs (Friedrich) Nestoriana. 407p. 
Niemeyer, 1905. 

[A collection of the fragments of Nestorius, 
with a very elaborate introduction. Contribu- 
tions from Stanley A. Cook and Dr G. Kampff- 
meyer.) 

Butler (EZ. C.) The so-called Tractatus 
Origenis. J. Th. St., July 1905. 

Chapman (John) St Athanasius and 
Pope Julius I. Dub. R., July 1905. 

Chapman (J.) S. Irenzus on the Dates 
of the Gospels. J. Th. St., July 1905, 

(The common supposition that Irenzus fixes 
the date of the composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels is false, and due to a misunderstanding 
of the sense of the passage usually quoted, which, 
in fact, contains no indication of date at all.) q 

Fox (J. J.) The Freedom of Authority. 

Catholic World, Aug. 1905. 

{Attempts to clear away the misconceptions 
entertained by outsiders as to the principle of 
authority in the Roman‘Church.] 

Haskins (C. H.) The Sources for the 
History of the Papal Penitentiary. 

Amer. J. Th., July 1905. 

[A survey of the sources available for the his- 
tory of the penitentiary, with the object of 
advancing investigation.] ; ; 

Picavet (Fr.) Deux directions de la 
théologie et de Vexégtse catholiques au 
XIITe siécle. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., March-April 1905. 

(Contrasting the methods of Thomas Aquinas 
and Roger Bacon.) 

Anon. Church of Ireland Finance, 

Church Q. R., July 1905. 

Anon. The Church in Newfoundland, 

Church Q. R., July 1905. 

Dalton (D. Hermann) Miscellaneen zur 
Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in 
Russland. 473p. Reuther u. Reichard, 1905, 

(This is the IVth and concluding vol. of the 
Author's Beitrdge zur Geschichte der evangelischen 
Kirche in Russland, a work which has taken 
eighteen years to complete. It is the authority 
on the subject.) 

Cramer (S.)en Pijper (F.), ed. Bibliotheca 
Reformatoria Neerlandica. Geschriften uit 
den Tijd der Hervorming in de Nederlanden 
opnieuw uitgegeven en van Inleidingen en 
Aanteekeningen voorzien, 2 vols, 687 and 
695p. Nijhoff, 1903 and 1904. 

[A collection of the rarest and most important 
specimens of the literature favouring the Reforma- 
tion in the Netherlands, in order to preserve it 
from destruction.) 

Knappert (Z.) Anabaptistica. 

Th. Tijd., March 1905. 

(Glimpses of anabaptist history in Holland from 
judicial records of the sixteenth century.) 
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Ecke (Gustav) Die theologische Schule 
Albrecht Ritschls und die evangelische 
Kirche der Gegenwart. Bd. ii. Die evangel- 
ischen Landeskirchen Deutschlands im 19 
Jahrhundert. 445p. 

Reuther u. Reichard, 1904. 

{Mainly concerned with the practical influence 
of Ritschl’s teaching upon Church lifein Germany.) 

Sabatier (Paul) The Evolution of Religion 
in France, Cont. R., Aug. 1905. 

(The ideas of development which Cardinal 
Newman sowed forty years ago have sprung up in 
France everywhere, Of the French priests it is 
true that one single word expresses the whole of 
their ideas—the word life.] 

Combes( Emile) The Separation of Church 
and State in France. Indep. R., Sept. 1905. 

Tavernier (Eugene) Church and State in 
France, Fort. R., Sept. 1905. 

Coulton (G. G.) The High Ancestry of 
Puritanism, Cont. R., Aug. 1905, 

Green (Richard) John Wesley, Evangel- 
ist. 542p. R. T. Soc., 1905. 

Ruit (Robert S.) Scotland and John 
Knox. Fort. R., July 1905. 

{It is with true instinct that Scotland has looked 
to Knox as the representative of the ideals of her 


later centuries, and in some sense as the creator 
of modern Scotland.) 

Mellone (S. H.) The Scottish Church Case 
and its ethical significance. 

Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1905. 

Carlile(J. C.) The Story of the English 
Baptists. 320p. Clarke, 1905, 

Gribble (Francis) Francis William New- 
man, Fort. R., July 1905. 

{Newman's questions : (1) Are there any proposi- 
tions, whether (a) historical or (6) metaphysical, 
which the Will ought to compel the Understand- 
ing to accept? (2) If so, what are they? On 
what grounds ought the promptings of the Under- 
standing to be ignored? And what consequences, 
if any, attach to the rejection of those proposi- 
tions by a man who finds the evidence in- 
sufficient?) 


L LITERATURE. 
5 Italian 9 Classical, 


Barry (William) The School for Critics. 

Quar. R., July 1905. 

{Saintsbury’s History of Criticism and Butcher's 

Lectures on Greek Subjects dealt with in conjunc- 
tion with the Correspondance de Saint-Beuve.] 


Biese (Alfred) The Development of the 
Feeling for Nature. In the Middle Ages 
and Modern Times. 8376p. Routledge, 1905. 


{Authorised translation of Dr Biese’s well-known 
work,] 


Williamson (G. C.) Milton. Series of 
Great Writers.) 113p. Bell, 1905. 
Moorman(F. W.) The Interpretation of 
Nature in English Poetry from Beowulf to 
Shakespeare. (Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der 
Germanischen Volker, XCV.) 244p. 
Triibner, 1905, 
The Elements of Shake- 


2 English 3 German 


Hunt (T. W.) 
speare’s Genius, 
Princeton Th. Rev., July 1905. 
Elton (Oliver) Recent Shakespeare Criti- 
cism. Quar. R., July 1905. 
(Brandes and A. C. Bradley. The latter is at his 
best when describing Hamlet’s melancholy.) 
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Perrett (Wilfred) The Story of King 
Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shake. 
speare. 308p. Mayer & Miiller, 1905, 

V Benson (A. C.) Edward Fitzgerald, 
(English Men of Letters.) 207p. 
Macmillan, 1905, 
Anon. The Work of J. H. Shorthouse, 
Edinb. R., July 1905, 
W Chesterton (G. K.) Heretics, 305p, 


_ _ Lane, 1905, 
Trevelyan (G. M.) Optimism and Mr 
Meredith: A Reply. Indep. R., July 1905, 
(Disputes Pigou’s interpretation of Meredith's 
optimism as involving the belief that ‘ evil wi}} 
ultimately be overcome and disappear.”} 
Bates (E. Sutherland) The Optimism of 
Thomas Hardy. Inter, J. Eth., July 1905, 
{The inner truth of Hardy’s work refutes his 
own pessimism, and shows us an optimism that 
may be ours,—if in heroism we will rise unto it.| 
Barlow (George) The Spiritual Side of 
Mr Swinburne’s Genius. 
Cont. R., Aug. 1905, 
Moore (Sturge) The Little School, 45p, 
The Eragny Press, 1905, 
(Poems for children, teaching courage, good 
temper, and other virtues, not by means of 
threats or awful examples, but for their own 
sake, as just so many more pleasures to be won.} 
Heller (Otto) Studies in Modern German 
Literature. 301p. Ginn, 1905, 
Barth (Paul) Zum 100. Todestage 
Schillers. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxix. 2, 1905, 
(Duty was for Schiller supreme, although duty 
ought not to crush inclination, but to elevate the 
latter and raise it to its own level. Art should 
not merely serve as a kind of pleasure, but asa 
means of culture.] : 
Liebmann (O.) Im Schillers Garten, 
Kantstudien, x. 3, 1905. 
[A poem written for the Schiller Centenary.] 
Eucken (R.) Was konnen wir heute aus 
Schiller gewinnen? Kantstudien, x. 3, 1905. 
(Schiller stands for an exaltation of spirit above 
the reach of petty cares, and for an energy of 
mind and fixity of purpose that doubt cannot 


assail.] 
Semid (F. A.) Schiller als theoretischer 
Philosoph. Kantstudien, x. 3, 1905. 
(The greatness of Schiller lay in his personality, 
not in his speculative efforts.] 
Windelband (W.) Schillers transcen- 
dentaler Idealismus. Kantstudien, x. 3, 1905. 
(With Schiller as with Kant, the ultimate result 
of idealism was the conception of human history, 
as free and self-determining. } 
Bauch (B.) Schiller und die Idee der 
Freiheit, Kantstudien, x. 8, 1905. 
Cohn (J.) Das Kantische Element in 
Goethes Weltanschauung,. 
Kantstudien, x. 3, 1905. 
{Goethe took from Schiller the general position 
of Kant. Later in life he learned directly from 
Kant himself the importance of the knowing 
subject in the interpretation of nature.) . 
Lacombe (P.) La psychologie de Taine 
appliquée & Vhistoire littéraire. 
Rev. Phil., Aug. 1905. 
Fargues (P.) H. Taine et sa philosophie. 
(2nd article.) Rev. chrétienne, June 1905. 
Thorold (Algar) The English snd 
French Churches in Fiction. 
Indep. R., Sept. 1905. 
Wright (Edward) The Letters of Ernest 
Renan, Fort, R., Sept. 1905. 
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9 Fowler (H. W. and F. G@.), trans. The 
Works of Lucian of Samosata. 4 vols. 
985, 275, 280, 247p. Frowde, 1905. 

{A valuable translation of the whole of Lucian’s 
works, together with introduction for the English 
er.) 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Verhandlungen des II. Internationalen 
Kongresses fiir Allgemeine Religionsge- 
shichte in Basel, 1904. 382p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1905. 

{Full report of the Congress. Some of the 
papers are given verbatim; in other cases in 
résumé.] 

Frazer (J. G.) The Beginnings of Reli- 
gion and Totemism among the Australian 
Aborigines, i. and ii. 

Fort. R., July and Sept. 1905. 
~e forthcoming 8rd edition of The Golden 


.] 
: (Z.) Réle des serpents dans 
es croyances religieuses de l’Rgypte. (1¢" 
Article. ) 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1905. 
Capart (J,) Bulletin critique des Re- 
ligions de l’Egypte, 1904. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., March-April 1905. 
Curtiss (the late S. J.) Survivals of 
Ancient Semitic Religion in Syrian Centres 
of Moslem and Christian Influence. 
Expos., June 1905, 
Monseur (E.) L’ame poucet. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1905. 
{Follows on the article on L'dme pupilline in 
the January No. An account of the belief which 
regarded the human soul as a tiny being of 
human shape, lodged in the skull, or in the cavity 
of the heart.) 
Ohlmiitz (Mrs Corner) Heathen Rites 
and Superstitions in Ceylon. 
19th Cent., July 1905. 
{ Baddeley (St Clair) The Sacred Trees of 
Rome, 19th Cent., July 1905. 
5 Lilly (W.S.) The Message of Buddhism 
tothe Western World. Fort. R., Aug. 1905. 
Motora (Y.) Essai sur la philosophie 
orientale, Rev. de Phil., July 1905. 
Nitobé (Inazo) Bushido: The Soul of 
Japan, With Intro, by W. E. Griffis. 
10th revised ed. 208p. Putnam, 1905. 
Eliot (Charles N.) The Buddhism of 
_ Tibet. Quart. R., July 1905. 
i Adler (M. N.) The Itinerary of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela (continued). 
Jewish Q. R., July 1905. 
[Text and translation.) 
Friedlaender (I.) The Arabic Original 
of the Report of R. Nathan Hababli. 
Jewish Q. R., July 1905. 
(Text and translation.] 
Gottheil (R.) Some Hebrew MSS. in 
Cairo, Jewish Q. R., July 1905. 
(Some of them being illuminated biblical MSS.} 
Carman (A. S.) Philo’s Doctrine of the 
Divine Father and the Virgin Mother. 
Amer. J. Th., July 1905. 
[A collection of 300 passages from Philo bearing 


on the above subjects, and others suggesting N.T. 
teachings. 


P PHILOSOPHY. 





Hart (J. H. A.) Philo of Alexandria. 
Jewish Q. R., July 1905. 

[First of a series in which Philo’s teaching is 
summarised. This sums up his writings on the 
Decalogue, The Freedom of the Good Man, the 
Cherubim.] 

Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge. (Tenth 
Article. ) Jewish Q. R., July 1905. 

(Further Sa‘adyah Fragments.) 

Philipson (D.) The Rabbinical Confer- 
ences, 1844-6. Jewish Q. R., July 1905. 

{A chapter in the Reform Movement in 
Judaism.) 

Bonet-Maury (G.) La religion d’Akbar 
et ses rapports avec l’Islamisme et le 
Parsisme. 

Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., March-April 1905. 

Caetani (Leone, Principi di Teano) 
Annali dell’ Islam. Vol. i. : Introduzione, 
dal? annolal6éH. 756p. 

Hoepli, Milan, 1905. 

[The first volume of an exhaustive work by 
Prince Caetani forming a repertorium, not only 
of the sources, but also of the latest researches in 
the history of Islam.] 


52 Revon (M.) Le Shinntoisme (continued). 


Rev. de |’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1905. 


10 ** Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 ** 
Philosophers. 


Claparéde (Ed.), ed. 
national de Philosophie. 
Geneva, 1904. 973p. 

(Official Report.) 

Vaschide (N.) Index Philosophique, 
1903. 464p. Riviere, 1905. 

(This Index is certainly an improvement upon 
that for 1902. It is fairly exhaustive, and 
contains some useful abstracts of psychological 
papers.) 

Ueberweg-Heinze. Geschichte der Phil- 
osophie, 9% Aufl. Bd. ii. Mittelalter. 
403p. Mittler, 1905. 

Ladd (G. T.) Philosophy in the Nine- 
teenth Century, i. Phil. R., July 1905. 

[Deals with Schelling, Hegel and Herbart in 
Germany, Comte in France, Hamilton and Mill 
in England.] 

Lalande (André) Philosophy in France. 

Phil. R., July 1905. 

Bos (C.) La philosophie en France. 

Archiv f. system. Phil., xi. 2, 1905. 

{Deals with Allier’s La philosophie d'Ernest 
Renan; Roberty’s Frédéric Nietzsche, and 
Tardieu's L'Ennui.] 

10 Posch (Eugen) Ueber 
physische Ansichten. 
Archiv f. system. Phil., xi. 3, 1905. 

[A discussion of some of the questions raised by 
Runze’s Metaphysik.) 

12 Gomperz (H.)  Weltanschauungslehre. 
Bd. i., Methodenlehre. Diederichs, 1905. 

Schinz (A.) La question d’une langue 
internationale artificielle. 

Rev. Phil., July, Aug. 1905. 

13 Osborn (H. F.) The Ideas and Terms of 
Modern Philosophical Anatomy. 

J. of Phil., Aug. 17, 1905. 


Congrés Inter- 
llme Session at 
Kiindig, 1905. 
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Duncan (R. K.) The New Knowledge. 
254p. N.Y., Barnes, 1905. 

[A popular account of the new physics and the 
new chemistry in their relation to the new theory 
of Matter. ] 

Lapparent (A. de) Les Fondements de 
la mécanique. _— Rev. de Phil., July 1905. 

Driesch (H.) Der Vitalismus als 
Geschichte und als Lehre. Barth, 1905. 

Nuttall (G. Clarke) Can Plants feel ? 

Mont. R., Sept. 1905. 

{In the light of scientific facts it seems im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that plants are 
capable of experiencing sensations.] 

Haeckel (Ernst) Der Kampf um den 
Entwickelungs-Gedanken. 112p., with 
portrait of the author. Reimer, 1905, 

(Three Addresses delivered in the Hall of the 
“Sing-Akademie ” at Berlin in the spring of this 
year.] 

Hartmann (Eduard von) —- 
lehre, Selektionstheorie und Wege der 
Artentstehung. 

Vierteljahrsschr. f. w. Phil., xxix. 2, 1905. 

{An important article. The law of Correlation 
is the highest principle of organic nature. It is 
not surprising that the parts of an organism 
influence one another correlatively: what is 
wonderful is that they so influence one another 
as to serve the purpose of the whole.] 

De Vries (Hugo) Species and Varieties, 
their Origin by Mutation. Lectures de- 
livered at the University of California. Ed. 
by D, T. MacDougal. 865p. 

Open Court Company, 1905, 

{Mutants are new elementary species which have 
arisen suddenly and without intermediate steps 
from the parent type, and which, when properly 
guarded, breed true to their new character. ] 

Herrick (C. J.) A Functional View of 
Nature as seen by a Biologist. 

J. of Phil., Aug. 1905. 

{The attempt of a naturalist without philo- 
sophical training to formulate in his own ver- 
nacular certain current philosophical views in 
form suited to the practical requirements of his 
own scientific thinking.] Be . 

Burke (J. Butler) The Origin of Life. 

Fort. R., Sept. 1905. 

{Author does not think his recent ex) eriments 
prove ‘‘ spontaneous generation,” if by this term 
be understood, the appearance of life from the 
absolutely lifeless. } 


Bastian (H. Charlton) The Origin and 
Development of Living Matter. 
Indep. R., Sept. 1905. 
{Attempts to show that the theory of the de 
novo or natural origin of living matter solves 
many biological problems otherwise insolvable.] 
Hughes (P.) The Concept Action in 
History and in the Natural Sciences. 
(Columbia University Contributions, vol. x.) 
108p. Macmillan, 1905. 
15 oodin (John E.) The Concept of Time. 
J. of Phil., July 6, 1905. 
19 Duhem (P.) La théorie physique. Le 
choix des hypothéses, 
Last art. Rev. de Phil., June 1905. 
21 Kleinpeter (H.) Die Erkenntnistheorie 
der Naturforschung der Gegenwart. Unter 
Zugrundelegung der Anschauungen von 
Mach, Stallo, Clitford, Kirchhoff, Hertz, 
Pearson, und Ostwald. 156p. Barth, 1905. 
Pitkin (W. 3B.) The Psychology of 
Eternal Truths. J. of Phil., Aug. 17, 1905, 


(Psychologically the eternal means unlimited 
duration. To speak of truths as eternal is to 
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assert that certain worths endure for ever, q 
statement unproved and probably unprovable. 
But the timeless is merely that which has nothing 
to do with time, whether duration, simple change 
or succession. ] 


Freytag (W.) Ueber die Erkenntpis. 
theorie der Inder. 
Vierteljahrsschr, f. w. Phil., xxix. 2, 1905, 


(A very thorough investigation of the epistem. 
ological theories characteristic of Indian Phil 


osophy.] 
26 Noél (V. L.) Le principe du Déter. 
minisme. Conclusion. 
Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1908, 
(Determinism essentially consists in regardin, 
Nature or the sum total of reality as subject to 
intelligible laws.] ’ 
27 Buonaiuti(£.) La Filosofia dell’ Azione, 
Studi Religiosi, May-June, 1905, 
{A rapid survey of Blondel’s theories, which 
author considers in harmony with philosophical 
postulates. Activity demands apparently areal 
environment outside the real, a divine quid. But 
the problem formulated by action can only be 
solved by it.) 
33 Bozzano (£rnest) Animals and Psychic 
Perceptions. Annals of Psy. Sc., Aug. 1905. 
{A preliminary classification of the best authen- 
ticated cases of telepathic transmission taking 
place between animals and men.) 
De Rochas (Albert) The Regression of 
Memory. Annals of Psy. Sc., July 1905, 
Richet (Charles) A Critical Study. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., July 1905. 
(Deals with the Apparition at Presbourg.] 
Mangin (Marcel) Prof. Richet and Tele- 
pathy. An Open Letter. 
Annals of Psy. Sc., Aug. 1905. 
40 Rageot (G.) Le Ve congrés international 
de psychologie. Rev. Phil., July 1905. 
De Sarlo (F.) Lo Spiritualismo al Con- 
gresso di Psicologia, 
Studi Religiosi, May-June 1905. 
(One fact emerged from many discussions at 
the congress that a purely physiological Psych- 
ology is an absurdity. If psychology is closely 


connected with the biological sciences, it is uo @ 


less connected with the philosophical.) _ 

Ebbinghaus (Hermann) Grundziige der 
Psychologie, Bd. i. 2te Aufl. 748p. 

Veit, 1905, 

(Prof. Ebbinghaus’ important work has been 
long out of print. In this 2nd edition there are 
numerous alterations and additions.} 

Angell (James Rowland) Psychology. 
An Introductory Study of the Structure and 
Function of Human Consciousness, 2nd ed. 
409p, Constable, 1905. 

(Mental processes are here studied from the 
biological point of view, and consciousness Is 
regarded not as a metaphysical entity to be 
investigated apart from other things, but rather 
- one among the many manifestations of organic 

e.] 

Thorndike (Edward L.) The Elements 
of Psychology. 370p. N.Y., Seiler, 1906. 

(The biological and genetic point of view 18 

rominent throughout this book. Unlearned and 

earned reactions to situations made possible by 
nerve connections is the basal thought of nearly 
all the discussions of mental processes.) 

Calkins (Mary Whiton) Der doppelte 
Standpunkt in der Psychologie. 80p. 

Veit & Co., 1905. 

42 Leighton(J. A.) Self and Not-Self in 
Primitive Experience. 

J. of Phil., July 6, 1905. 

(The sharp antithesis between the self and the 
world is the product of reflexion on an experience 
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which is at the outset only vaguely and spon- 
taneously recognised as transubjective.] 
4) Ewald (D.) Richard Avenarius als 
Begrunder des Empiriokritizismus, 182p. 
Hofmann, 1905. 
(3 Novicow (J.) Erreur et Malheur. 
Rev. Phil., June 1905. 
\) Weiss (Berthold) Vorbemerkungen zu 
dner Allgemeinen Entwickelungsgeschichte. 
Archiv f. system. Phil., xi. 2, 1905, 
‘A new Encyclopedia after the manner of 
Diderot’s will be based neither on Materialism nor 
Idealism. Its tendency will be sanely realistic ; 
it will recognise the epistemological priority of 
Consciousness and the Ontological priority of 


Being. } 
} Hofmann (J. J.) Exakte Darstellung 
iller Urteile und Schliisse. 
Archiv f, system, Phil., xi. 3, 1905. 
{Anew theory of categorical judgments and 
gllogisms, which the author now extends to 
hypothetical judgments and syllogisms.) 
Schrader (Ernst) Elemente der Psy- 
chologie des Urtheils, 230p. Barth, 1905. 
Overstreet (H. A.) A Deduction of the 
lawofSynthesis. J. of Phil., June 8, 1905. 
{Discussion of the first crucial problem of Logic, 
the determination of the law of thought whereby 
tte form of the judgment which is symbolized “A 
isB” is made possible.} 
Vailati (G.) Distinction entre connais- 
snceetvolonté. Rev. de Phil., June 1905. 
(Communication to the 5th International Con- 
gress of Psychology on the tendency of diversities 
of taste, ideas, interests to hide themselves and to 
take the form of differences of opinion or of con- 
trasts between opposite beliefs.) 
i Kindermann (C, H.) Hoe werkt de wil 
inden mensch? Th, Tijd., March 1905. 
(Shows that the will is a necessary and inde- 


ae factor in the process from thought to 
ution, 


4 Geissler (Kurt) Identitait und Gleichheit 
nit Beitrigen zur Lehre von den Mannig- 
liltigkeiten. 

Z,f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvi. 2, 1905. 

Couturat (L.) Lralgébre de la logique. 
Sip. Gauthier- Villars, 1905. 

Winter (M.) Métaphysique et logique 
mathématique. 

Rev. de Méta, et de Mor., July 1905. 
MacColl (Hugh) Symbolic Reasoning, 
wi, Mind, July 1905. 

,, Deals with Syllogistic Validity. ] 

il Paget (Stephen) The Influence of Ber- 
_kdley. 19th Cent., Aug. 1905. 
2 Fouillée (Alfred) Le moralisme de Kant 
amoralisme contemporain, 398p. 

Alcan, 1905. 

Vorliinder (Karl) Die neueren Binde 
le akademischen Kant-Ausgabe. 

Z.f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvi. 2, 1905. 

(A useful article upon the noteworthy points 


ithe new volumes of the Berlin Academy’s 
tition of Kant. ] 


Sidgwick (Henry) Lectures on the 
niaoahy of Kant, and other Philo- 
“phical Lectures and Essays. 475p. 
Macmillan, 1905. 
[Review will follow.} 


Hessenberg (Gerhard) und Andere, Ab- 
andlungen der Fries’chen Schule. Neue 
File, 2 Hefte. 404p. 
Vandenhoeck &Ruprecht, 1904-5. 
(Contains some valuable papers from members 
an interesting school of German thinkers.] 





73 Renner (Hugo) Absolute, kritische und 

relative Philosophie. 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. w. Phil., xxix. 2, 1905. 

{A criticism of Rickert’s enstand der Er- 
kenntnis, The problems of Epistemology can 
be dealt with from a more positive standpoint 
than Rickert’s, whose absolute philosophy wan- 
ders away from the real problems of knowledge, 
and ends finally in an empty metaphysical concep- 
tion of Bewusstsein iiberhaupt, which psychology 
can make nothing of.) 

74 Dewey (John) The Postulate of Immedi- 

ate Experience. J, of Phil., July 20, 1905. 

(Immediate empiricism postulates that things 
—anything, everything, in the ordinary or non- 
technical use of the term ‘thing’ —are what 
they are experienced as.) 

Dewey (John) The Realism of Prag- 
matism. J. of Phil., June 8, 1905. 

(The increments of meaning which things are 
constantly taking on is as much the product of 
psychical existences as the added significance of 
words is the result of their use in propositions, 
t.e. with a context.) 

Hoernlé (R. F. Alfred) Pragmatism v, 
Absolutism, i. Mind, July 1905. 

{Criticism of Bradley. The whole force of 
Bradley's argument rests on our ability to take 
up at will either the point of view of the Absolute 
or thatiof a‘‘ mere” appearance. If, however, all 
our experience is appearance, the point of view 
of the Absolute is impossible for us. And yet, 
but for this point of view we could not have re- 
cognised the appearances as appearances. ] 


Montague(W. P.) The Relational Theory 
of Consciousness and its Realistic Implica- 
tions, J. of Phil., June 8, 1905, 

(Consciousness must be thought of as inhering 
in its objects rather than its objects in it. If 
the world of concretely perceived facts is real, 
consciousness must be a relation between them.] 


Tower (C. V.) A Neglected ‘‘ Context” 
in Radical Empiricism. 
J. of Phil., July 20, 1905. 
Tower (C. V.) The Total Context of 
Transcendentalism, 
J. of Phil,, Aug. 3, 1905. 
{If we abandon the entity concept and the 
metaphysical separation of ideal from real, 
terms such as ‘‘ subject,” ‘‘ transcendental ego,” 
and the like, serve only to mark off the unique 
relationship which is the type after which we 
pattern all other relations.) sae 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Empiricism and the 
Absolute, Mind, July 1905. 
{A criticism of Prof. Taylor’s Elements of 
Metaphysics.) . 
Dickinson (G. Lowes) The Newest Phil- 
coophy. Indep. R., Aug. 1905, 
{Main contention of Pragmatism :—‘ Not the 
cognition, but the transformation of the world 
is our business ; and we think only in order that 
we may act.”) 
76 Smith (Norman) The Naturalism of 
Hume, ii. Mind, July 1905. 
[Aims to show how Hume finds in the facts of 
the moral life convincing confirmation of his 
naturalistic view of reason. Author argues as 
against Green that Hume's philosophy contains 
no fundamental principle which forbids him to 
recognise disinterested passions.) baat 
Irvine (David) A Defence of Pessimism. 
An Introduction to the Works of Schopen- 
hauer, 136p. Watts, 1905. 
83 Bosanguet (B.) Xenophon’s Memor- 
abilia of Socrates, Inter. J. Eth., July 1905. 
{An attempt to put together the thoughts 
which it appears to the author Xenophon in- 
tended to attribute to Socrates, on the central 
theme of Wisdom or Science in relation to Life 
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and Goodness. The Memorabilia deserves better 
treatment than of late it has received.) 5 
Forbes (J. T.) Socrates (World’s Epoch- 
Makers). 292p. T. & T. Clark, 1905, 
[See p. 227.] 
84 Piat(C.) Dieu, d’aprés Platon. 
Istart. Rev. Néo-Scol., May 1905. 
Roberts (Eric J.) Plato’s View of the 
Soul. Mind, July 1905. 
{According to Plato, the soul possesses two 
quite distinct but equally essential character- 
istics—cognition and motion, of which the former 
connects it with the world of Ideas, the latter 
with the world of Change. At the same time the 
soul has an identity of its own, and is not abso- 
lutely merged in either world. It mediates 
between the two.] 
90 Smith (Norman) Traité de l’infini créé. 
(Translation. ) Phil. R., July 1905. 
{A treatise falsely ascribed to Malebranche, 
and would seem to be the work of Abbé Jean 
Terrasson. Original is not easily procurable, 
and Mr Norman Smith has here translated the 
chief sections. The conception of what Descartes 
and Spinoza named the “indefinite” is defended 
and developed with a thoroughness to be found 
in no other writer.) 
Freudenthal (J.) Ueber den Text der 
Lucasschen Biographie Spinozas. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxvi. 2, 1905. 
92 Melli(Giuseppe) La Filosofia di Schopen- 
hauer. 320p. Seeber, 1905. 
{A wy pupae presentation of Schopenhauer's 
system by an ardent disciple.) Barrington (Mrs Russell) G. F. Watts 
Stosch (Gerhard) Die Gliederung der 210p. ieiie ) Allen, 1905, 
Gesellschaft bei Schleiermacher (Schluss). Philippi (A.) Florence. ‘Trans, from 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxix. 2, 1905. German by P. G. Konody. (Famous Att 
{Traces the influence of Schleiermacher’s Social Citi No. 4 ) 187 ‘ G 1, 1905, 
Ethics in the works of Hoffding, Paulsen, Wundt, | ies, NO. 4, ‘Pp. revel, 
aud Ihering.) Waldstein (Charles) The Argive Her 
92V Séailles (Gabriel) La philosophie de zum. Vol. ii, 418p. 
Charles Renouvier. 404p. Alcan, 1905. Houghton, Mifflin, 1906, 
(Official Record, finely illustrated, of the exca- 
vations conducted (1892-95) on the site of the 
Hersum by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens.] 


Weir (Irene) The Greek Painter’s Art. 
3861p. Ginn, 1905. 
23 Anon. The Spirit of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. Edinb. R., July 1905. 
83 Slaughter (J. W.) Music and Religion: 

| A Psychological Rivalry. 


(Deals with Lipps’ Psychologie des Schinen 
Dahmen’s Theorie in Schonen, Witasek’s 
Aesthetik, Cohn’s Aesthetik, and Volkelt’s System 
der Aesthetik.} 


Worm (Kurt) Kiinstlerische Regelmiig. 
sigkeit, Archiv f. system. Phil., xi, 2, 1905, 
Lindsay (J.) Theology and Art. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1905, 
Spielmann (M. H.) A Plea fora a 
of Fine Arts. 19th Cent., Sept. 1 
Wedmore (F.) Some French an English 
Painting. 19th Cent., Aug. 1905, 
Anon. Painting as Thought: G, F, 
Watts. Edinb. R., July 1906, 
[Watts’ art became the utterance of his 
the bent of which was towards intellectual, 
spiritual and moral abstraction ; theirrel 
to one another, and man’s relationship to them} 


Harrison (Frederic) _A Morning in the 
Galleries. Fort. R., July 1906, 

[The essential point to insist upon nowadaysis 
the subject of a work of art. aoe subjects that 
one can see on a road or a farm any day be 
worth painting in small, but when it comesto 
size, as a great gallery work, it is taking it all too 
seriously. ] 


Cook (FE. T.) Hidden Treasures at the 
National Gallery. A Selection of Studies 
and Drawings by J. M. W. Turner. 96p, 

Pall Mall Press, 





V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Groos (Karl) Die Anfinge der Kunst 
und die Theorie Darwins. Ein Vortrag. 
16p. Giessen, 1905. 

Ostwald (W.) Kunst und Wissenschaft. 

Veit & Co., 1905. 

Ogden (R. M.) The Esthetic Attitude. 

J. of Phil., July 20, 1905. 








{The real significance of the esthetic attitude 
is that it is not confined to our pleasure in a work 
of art, but may be attached to every concrete 
problem of the day, every secret thought and 


hidden trouble, the greatest joys and the greatest 
Bericht ueber die | 


sorrows.] 

Tumarkin (Anna) 
deutsche aesthetischen Literatur aus den 
Jahren 1900-1905. 

Archiv f. system. Phil., xi. 2 and 3, 1905. 


Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1905. 
{Since Music and Religion satisfy the same 
emotional needs, they are and will always remain 
rivals.) 
Ellis (W. Ashton) Richard and Minna 
Wagner. Fort. R., July 1905. 
Symonds (Arthur) The Ideas of Richard 
Wagner. Quar. R., July 1905. 
G. D. H. and J. H. W. 





